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of  Welv/yn  in  FIsrtfordshire, 


D  E  A  R    S  1  R, 

ERMIT  me  to  break  into  your 
retirement,  the  refidence  of  vir- 
tue and  literature,    and   to  trouble 

you  with  a  lew  reflections  on  the 
merits  and  real  charader  of  an  ad- 
mired author,  and  on  other  colla- 
teral iubjecls  Oi  criticifm,  that  will 
naturally  arifc  in  the  courfe  of  fuch 
an  enquiry.  No  love  of  fingularity, 
no  afredlation  of  paradoxical  opi- 
nions, gave  rife  to  the  following 
Vol.  L  A  work. 
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work.  I  revere  the  memory  of  Pope, 
I  refpe<^  and  honour  his  abilities ;  but 
I  do  not  think  him  at  the  head  of  his 
profeilion.  In  other  words,  in  that 
fpecies  oi  poetry  wherein  Pope  ex- 
celled, he  is  fuperior  to  all  mankind  : 
and  I  only  fay,  that  this  fpecies  of 
poetry  is  not  the  moft  excellent  one 
of  the  art. 

We  do  not,  it  fhould  feem,  fuffici- 
ently  attend  to  the  difference  there  is, 
betwixt  a  Man  of  Wit,  a  Man  of 
Sense,  and  a  True  Poet.  Donne 
and  Swift  were  undoubtedly  men  of 
wit,  and  men  of  fenfc :  but  what 
traces  have  they  left  of  pure  poetry? 
It  is  remarkable,  that  Dryden  fays 
of  Donne  ;  He  was  the  greateft  wit, 
tho'  not  the  greatefl  poet  of  this  na- 
tion. 
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tion.      Fontenelle  and  La  Motte  are 
entitled  to  the  former  charadter ;   but 
what  can  they  urge  to  gain  the  latter? 
Which  of  thefe  charaders  is  the  moft 
valuable  and  ufeful,   is  entirely  out 
of  the  queftion  :   all  I  plead  for,   is, 
to  have  their  feveral  provinces  kept 
diftindt  from  each  other  ;   and  to  im- 
prefs  on  the  reader,  that  a  clear  head, 
and  acute  underftanding  are  not  fuf- 
ficient,  alone,  to  make  a  Poet  ;   that 
the  moft  folid  obfervations  on  human 
life,   exprefi'ed  v^ith  the  utmoft  ele- 
gance and  brevity,   are  Morality, 
and  not  Poetry  ;    that  the  Epistles 
of  Boileau  in  Rhyme,   are  no  more 
poetical,  than  the  Characters  of  La 
Bruyere  in  Prose  ;   and  that  it  is  a 
creative  and  glowing  Imagination, 
^'  acer  fpiritus   ac    vis,"    and  that 
A   2  alone. 
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alone,  that  can  ftamp  a  writer  with 
this  exalted  and  very  uncommon  cha- 
racter, which  fo  few  pofiefs,  and  of 
which  fo  few  can  properly  judge. 

For  one  perfon  who  can  adequate- 
ly relifh,  and  enjoy  a  work  of  imagi- 
nation, twenty  are  to  be  found  who 
can  tafte  and  judge  of,  obfervations 
on  familiar  life,  and  the  mariners  of 
the  age.  The  fatires  of  Ariofto  are 
more  read  than  the  Orlando  Furiofo, 
or  even  Dante.  Are  there  fo  many 
cordial  admirers  of  Spenfer  and  Mil- 
ton, as  of  Hudibras ;  if  we  ftrike  out 
of  the  number  of  thefe  fuppofed  ad- 
mirers, thofe  who  appear  fuch  out  of 
fafliion,  and  not  of  feeling  ?  Swift's 
rhapfody  on  poetry  is  far  more  po- 
pular than  Akenfide's  noble  ode  to 

Lord 
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Lord  Huntingdon.  The  Epistles 
on  the  Charadersof  men  and  women, 
and  your  fprightly  Satires,  my  good 
friendj  are  more  frequently  perufed, 
and  quoted,  than  L' Allegro  and  II 
Penferofo  of  Milton.  Had  you  writ- 
ten only  thefe  Satires,  you  would  in- 
deed have  gained  the  title  of  a  man 
of  wit,  and  a  man  of  fenfe  ;  but,  I 
am  confident,  would  not  iniifi:  on 
being  denominated  a  Poet,  merely 
on  their  account. 

NON  SATIS  EST  PURIS  VERSUM  PERSCRIEERE  VERBIS. 

It  is  amazing  this  matter  fhould 
ever  have  been  miftaken,  when  Ho- 
race has  taken  particular  and  repeated 
pains,  to  fettle  and  adjuft  the  opi- 
nion in  queftion.  He  has  more  than 
once  difclaimed  all  right  and  title  to 
A  3  the 
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the  name  of  Poet,   on  the  fcore  of 
his  ethic  and  fatiric  pieces. 

Neque  enim  concludere  versum 


DiXERis  esse  satis  — — 

are  lines,  often  repeated,  but  whofe 
meaning  is  not  extended  and  weighed 
as  it  ought  to  be.  Nothing  can  be 
more  judicious  than  the  method  he 
prefcribes,  of  trying  whether  any 
compofition  be  effentially  poetical  or 
not ;  which  is,  to  drop  entirely  the 
meafures  and  numbers,  and  tranfpofe 
and  invert  the  order  of  the  w^ords : 
and  in  this  unadorned  manner  to  pe- 
rufe  the  paffage.  If  there  be  really 
in  it  a  true  poetical  fpirit,  all  your 
inverfions  and  tranfpofitions  will  not 
difguife  and  extinguifh  it;  but  it  will 
retain  its  luftre,  like  a  diamond,  un~ 
fet,  and  thrown  back  into  the  rub- 

bifli 
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bifh  of  the  mine.  Let  us  make  a  lit- 
tle experiment  on  the  following  well- 
known  lines ;  ^^  Yes ^  you  defpife  the 
7na7i  that  is  confined  to  hooks ^  who  rails 
at  human  kind  from  his  fludy  ;  tho^ 
what  he  lear^is^  he  fpeaks  ;  and  may 
perhaps  advance  fo7?ie general maximsy 
or  7?iay  he  right  by  chance,  T'he  cox- 
comb birdy  fo  grave  and  fo  talkativcy 
that  cries  whorey  knavCy  and  cuckoldy 
from  his  cagCy  tho'  he  rightly  call 
many  apaffenger^you  hold  him  no  phi- 
lofopher,  A7tdyetyjuch  is  the  fate  of  all 
extremeSy  me?i  may  be  read  too  muchy 
as  well  as  books »  Ji^e  grow  more  par- 
tialy  for  the  fake  of  the  obfo^very  to 
obfervations  which  we  ourf elves  make ; 
lefsfo  to  writteit  wifdoiUy  becaufe  ano- 
ther s,  Maxims  are  drawn  from  no- 
tions y  and  thofefroi?t  guefs,''^     What 

ftiall 
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fhall  we  fay  of  this  paiTage  ? — -Why, 
that  it  is  moft  excellent  fenfe,  but  juft 
as  poetical  as  the  ''  Qui  fit  Maecenas'* 
of  the  author  who  recommends  this 
method  of  trial.  Take  ten  lines  of 
the  iliad,  Paradife  Loft,  or  even  of 
the  Georo;ics  of  Viro;il  and  fee  whe- 
ther  by  any  procefs  of  critical  chy- 
miftry,  you  can  lower  and  reduce 
them  to  the  tamenefs  of  profe.  You 
will  find  that  they  will  appear  like 
UlyfTes  in  his  difguife  of  rags,  flill  a 
hero,  tho'  lodged  in  the  cottage  of 
the  herdfman  Eumasus. 

The  Sublime  and  the  Pathetic  are 
the  two  chief  nerves  of  all  genuine 
poefy.  What  is  there  tranfcendently 
Sublime  or  Pathetic  in  Pope  ?  In  his 
works  there  is  indeed,    "  nihil  inane, 

nihil 
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nihil  arceffitum  ; — puro  tamen  fonti 
quam  magno  flumini  proprior;"  as 
the  excellent  Quintiiian  remarks  of 
Lyfias.  And  becaufe  I  am  perhaps 
unwilling  to  fpeak  out  in  plain  Eng- 
lifli,  I  will  adopt  the  following  paf- 
fage  of  Voltaire,  which,  in  my  opi- 
nion, as  exactly  characterizes  Pope  as 
it  does  his  model  Boileau,  for  whom 
it  was  originally  defigned.  "  Inca- 
pable PEUT-ETRE  DU  SUBLIME  QUI 
ELEVE  l'aME,  ET  DU  SENTIMENT 
QUI  l'aTTENDRIT,  MAIS  FAIT  POUR 
ECLAIRER  CEUX  A  QUI  LA  NATURE 
ACCORDA  l'uN  ET  l'aUTRE,  LABO- 
RIEUX,  SEVERE,  PRECIS,  PUR,  HAR- 
MONIEUX,  IL  DEVINT,  ENFIN,  LE 
POETE     DE     LA    RaISON," 

Our  Englifh  poets  may,   I  think, 
be  difpofed  in  four  different  claffes 

and 
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and  degrees.  In  the  firft  clafs,  I 
would  place,  our  only  three  fublime 
and  pathetic  poets;  Spenser,  Shake- 
speare, Milton.  In  the  fecond 
clafs  fhould  be  ranked,  fuch  as  pof- 
feffed  the  true  poetical  genius,  in  a 
more  moderate  degree,  but  who  had 
noble  talents  for  moral,  ethical, 
and  panegyrical  poefy.  At  the  head 
of  thefe  are  Dryden,  Prior,  Ad- 
dison, Cowley,  Waller,  Garth, 
Fenton,  Gay,  Denham,  Parnell. 
In  the  third  clafs  m^ay  be  placed,  men 
of  wit,  of  elegant  tafte,  and  lively 
fancy  in  defcribing  familiar  life,  tho' 
not  the  higher  fcenes  of  poetry. 
Here  may  be  numbered,  Butler, 
Swift,  Rochester,  Donne,  Dorset, 
Oldham.  In  the  fourth  clafs,  the 
mere  veriifiers,  however  fmooth  and 

melli- 
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mellifluous  fome  of  them  may  be 
thought,  fliould  be  difpofed.  Such 
as  Pitt,  Sandys,  Fairfax,  Broome, 
Buckingham,  Lansdown.  This  enu- 
meration is  not  intended  as  a  com- 
plete catalogue  of  writers,  and  in 
their  proper  order,  but  only  to  mark 
oui  briefly  the  different  fpecies  of 
our  celebrated  authors.  In  which 
of  thefe  claflTes  Pope  deferves  to  be 
placed,  the  following  work  is  in- 
tended to  determine, 

/  am^   Dear  Sir, 

Your  affeEiio7iate 

1756. 

And  faithful  fej'vanto 
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O/^/y^^  Pastorals,  a72d  theyi^s^iMi 

a?t  Ecloo-ue* 
<^ 

R  I  N  C  E  S  and  Authors  are  feldorn 
fpoken  of,  during  their  lives,  with  juf- 
tice  and  impartiality.  Admiration  and  envy, 
their  conftant  attendants,  like  two  unfldlful 
artifts,  are  apt  to  overcharge  their  pieces 
with  too  great  a  quantity  of  light  or  of 
fhade;  and  are  difqualified  happily  to  hit 
upon  that  middle  colour,  that  mixture  of 
Vol.  I.  B  error 
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error  and  excellence,  which  alone  renders 
every  reprefentation  of  man  juft  and  natural. 
This  perhaps  may  be  one  reafon,  among 
others,  why  we  have  never  yet  feen  a  fair 
and  candid  criticiftn  on  the  character  and 
merits  of  our  lall  great  poet,  Mr.  Pope. 
I  have  therefore  thought,  that  it  would  be 
no  unpleafing  amufement,  or  uninftru6tive 
employment  to  examine  at  large,  without 
blind  panegyric,  or  petulant  invediive,  the 
writings  of  this  Englilli  Claffic,  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  arranged  in  the  nine  vo- 
lumes of  the  elegant  edition  of  Dr.  War- 
burton.  As  I  fhall  neither  cenfure  nor  com- 
mend, without  alleging  the  reafon  on  which 
my  opinion  is  founded,  I  fliall  be  entirely 
unmoved  at  the  imputation  of  malignity,  or 
the  clamours  of  popular  prejudice. 

It  is  fomewhat  ftrange,  that  in  the  paf- 
torals  of  a  young  poet  there  fliould  not  be 
found  a  lingle  rural  image  that  is  new  :  but 
this,  I  am  afraid,  is  the  cafe  in  the  Pasto- 
rals before  us.  The  ideas  of  Theocritus, 
Virgil,  and  Spenfer,  are  indeed  here  exhi- 
bited 
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bited  in  language  equally  mellifluous  and 
pure;  but  the  defcriptions  and  fentiments 
are  trite  and  common. 

That  the  defign  of  paftoral  poefy  is,  to 
reprefent  the  undiflurbed  felicity  of  the  gol- 
den age,  is  an  empty  notion,  which,  though 
fupported  by  a  Rapin  and  a  Fontenelle  *,  I 
think,  all  rational  critics  have  agreed  to  ex- 
tirpate and  explode.  But  I  do  not  remember, 
that  even  thefe,  or  any  critics  have  remarked 
the  circumftance  that  gave  origin  to  the  opi- 
nion, that  any  golden  age  was  intended. 
Theocritus,  the  father  and  the  model  of  this 
enchanting  fpecies  of  compofition,  lived  and 
wrote  in  Sicily.  The  climate  of  Sicily  was 
delicious,  and  the  face  of  the  country  vari- 
ous, and  beautiful:  it's  vallies  and  it's  pre- 

*  In  the  difTertation  annexed  to  his  Paftorals ;  In  which 
he  made  his  firft  attempt  to  depreciate  the  ancients.  Among 
his  papers,  after  his  death,  was  found  a  difcourfc  on  the 
Greek  Tragedians;  which  TrubUt,  his  relation,  gave  to 
Diderot y  that  he  might  infert  it  in  the  Encyclopedic;  which 
however  Z)/^fro/  refufed  to  do,  becaufe  he  faid  he  could  not 
poflibly  infert  in  that  work,  atreatife  that  tended  to  prove, 
that  Efchylus  was  a  madman. 

B  %  cipices. 
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cipices,     it's    grottos    and    cafcades    wefe 

SWEETLY  INTERCHANGED, and  it's  floWCrS 

and  fruits  were  lavilh  and  lufcious.  The 
poet  defcribed  what  he  faw  and  felt :  and 
had  no  need  to  have  recourfe  to  thofe  arti- 
ficial afl'emblages  of  pleafing  objects,  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  nature.  The  figs 
and  the  honey,  which  he  alligns  *  as  a  re- 
ward to  a  vi6lorious  fliepherd,  were  in 
themfelves  exquifite,  and  are  therefore  af- 
figned  with  great  propriety  :  and  the  beau- 
ties of  that  luxurious  landfcape  fo  richly 
and  circumftantially  delineated  in  the  clofe 
of  the  feventh  idyllium,  where  all  things 
fmelt  of  fummer  and  fmelt  of  autumn, 

n«r7'  f^a^iV  -^ifiJi  ixaKi  'TftOlQ-,   U7S'i  /'  CTCOp^i  ■[, 

were  prefent  and  real.  Succeeding  writers 
fuppofing  thefe  beauties  too  great  and  abun- 
dant to  be  real,  referred  them  to  the  fi(5ti- 
tious  and  imaginary  fcenes  of  a  golden  age. 

A  MIXTURE  of  Britifh  and  Grecian  ideas 
may  juflly  be  deemed  a  blemiili  in  the  Pas- 

'  Idyll,  i.  yer.  146.  f  Ver.  133. 

TORALS 
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TORALS  of  Pope  :  and  propriety  is  certainly 
violated,  when  he  couples  Padolus  with 
Thames,  and  Windfor  with  Hybla.  Com- 
plaints of  immoderate  heat,  and  wiflies  to 
be  conveyed  to  cooling  caverns,  when  uttered 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Greece,  have  a  deco- 
rum and  conliftency,  which  they  totally  lofe 
in  the  charader  of  a  Britiih  fliepherd  :  and 
Theocritus,  during  the  ardors  of  Sirius,  muft 
have  heard  the  murmurings  of  a  brook,  and 
the  whifpers  of  a  pine  *,  with  more  home- 
felt  pleafure,  than  Pope  -f-  could  poffibly  ex- 
perience upon  the  fame  occalion.  We  can 
never  completely  relifli,  or  adequately  un- 
derftand  any  author,  efpecially  any  Ancient, 
except  we  conftantly  keep  in  our  eye  his 
climate,  his  country,  and  his  age.  Pope 
himfelf  informs  us,  in  a  note,  that  he  judi- 
cioully  omitted  the  following  verfe. 

And  lifl'ning  wolves  grow  milder  as  they  hear:|:, 

on  account  of  the  abfurdity,  which  Spenfer 
overlooked,  of  introducin2:  wolves  into  Eni^-- 

*  Idyll,  i.  ver.  i.         f  Pail.  iv.  ver.  i.         :  i^alt.  ii. 

B  3  land. 
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land.  But  on  this  principle,  which  is  cer- 
tainly a  juft  one,  may  it  not  be  afked,  why 
he  fhould  fpeak,  the  fcene  lying  in  Windfor- 
Foreft,  of  the  sultry  Sirius*,  of  the 
GRATEFUL  CLUSTERS  of  grapes'\y  oi 2i pipe 
of  reeds  if,  the  antique  fiftula,  of  thanking 
Ceres  for  a  plentiful  harveji  §,  of  the  facri-^ 
fee  of  lambs  ||,  with  many  other  inftances 
that  might  be  adduced  to  this  purpofe. 
That  Pope  however  was  fenfible  of  the  im- 
portance of  adapting  images  to  the  fcene  of 
adion,  is  obvious  from  the  following  ex- 
ample of  his  judgment ;  for  in  tranflating, 

Audiit  EuROTAS,  jufHtque  edifcere  Lauros, 

he  has  dexteroufly  dropt  the  laur-els  appro- 
priated to  Eurotas,  as  he  is  fpeaking  of  the 
river  Thames,  and  has  rendered  it, 

Thames  heard  the  numbers,  as  he  flow'd  along. 
And  bade  his  willows  learn  the  moving  fong  §§. 

In  the  pallages  which  Pope  has  imitated 
from  Theocritus,  and  from  his  Latin  tranf- 

*  Pafl.  ii.  ver.  21.     f  PaH.  iii.  ver.  24.     J  Part.  ii.  ver.  41. 
§Ibid.  vei.  65.  II  Paft.  iv.  ver.  81.     §§  Ibid.  ver.  14. 

later 
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lator  Virgil,  he  has  merited  but  little  ap- 
plaufe.  It  may  not  be  unentertaining  to 
fee  how  coldly  and  unpoetically  Pope  has 
copied  the  fubfequent  appeal  to  the  nymphs 
on  the  death  of  Daphnis,  in  comparifon  of 
Milton  on  Lycidas,  one  of  his  juvenile, 
but  one  of  his  moft  exquifite  pieces. 

Tla.  'TTOK    dp  md-''  OKA  AA^Vli  iTAKijo  ',   TSO.  'TSTOKd-t  Nv[Jl.ipAl  i 

H  Kctjot,  n »)'£/«  KctKct  ri[J.iria,  })  x.d.ra.  Uivj'co  j 
O'j  yctp  J^n  Tso]a.(j.oio  fjLifxv  poov  s/^^T  hvetiru^ 

Ot/jT'  hl\\'Ai  (TKOTTIAV,    a'/*'  h.K)itS"Q-  lipOV  vS'cop*. 

Where  ftray  ye,  Mufes,  in  what  lawn  or  grove. 
While  your  Alexis  pines  in  hopelefs  love  ? 
In  thofe  fair  fields  where  facred  Ifis  glides. 
Or  elfe  where  Cam  his  winding  vales  divides  f. 

Where  were  ye,  nymphs,  when  the  remorfelefs  deep 

Clos'd  o'er  the  head  of  your  lov'd  Lycidas  ? 

For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  fteep 

Where  your  old  bards,  the  famous  Druids  lie  5 

Nor  on  the  fliaggy  top  of  Mona  high. 

Nor  yet  where  Deva  fpreads  her  wizard  ftream  |. 

The  mention  of  places  remarkably  ro- 
mantic, the  fuppofed  habitation  of  Druids, 

*TheocrituS;  Idyll. i.  66.  f  PoPE,Paft.ii.24,  J  Milton. 

B  4  bardiS, 
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bards,  and  wizards,  is  far  more  pleafing  ta 
the  imagination,  than  the  obvious  intro^ 
du6lion  of  Cam  and  Ifis,  as  feats  of  the 
Mufes. 

A  SHEPHERD  in  Theocritus  wifhes  with 
much  tendernefs  and  elegance,  both  which 
muft  fufferin  a  literal  tranflation,  ''  Would 
I  could  become  a  murmuring  bee,  fly  into 
your  grotto,  and  be  permitted  to  creep  a- 
mong  the  leaves  of  ivy  and  fern  that  com- 
pofe  the  chaplet  which  adorns  your  head*." 
Pope  has  thus  altered  this  ima^e. 

Oh  !  were  I  made  by  foir.e  transforming  pow'r. 
The  captive  bird  that  fings  within  thy  bow'r  ! 
Then  might  my  voice  thy  lifl'ning  ears  employ; 
And  I,  thofe  kiffes  he  receives,  enjoy  f. 

On  three  accounts  the  former  image  is  pre^ 
ferable  to  the  latter :  for  the  pafloral  wild- 
nefs,  the  delicacy,  and  the  uncommonnefs 
of  the  thought.     I  cannot  forbear  adding, 

Toy  yj(j<jov  J'lA^vi,  Kcti  Tctv  "TT^iPiv  a,  7V  rrvx.a.vS'-iU 

Idyll,  iii.  iz. 
t  Paft.  ii.  45. 

that 
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that  the  riddle  of  the  Royal  Oak,  in  the  firft 
Paftoral,  invented  in  imitation  of  the  Vir- 
gilian  enigmas  in  the  third  eclogue,  favours 
of  pun,  and  puerile  conceit. 

Say,   Daphnis,  fay  in  what  glad  foil  appears 
A  wondrous  tree,  that  facred  monarchs  bears  ? 

With  what  propriety  could  the  tree,  whofe 
iliade  protected  the  king,  be  faid  to  be  pro- 
lific of  princes  ? 

That  Pope  has  not  equalled  Theo- 
critus, will  indeed  appear  lefs  furprifing, 
if  we  refled:,  that  no  original  writer  ever 
remained  fo  unrivalled  by  fucceeding  co- 
pyifls,  as  this  Sicilian  mailer. 

If  it  {hould  be  objecfted,  that  the  barren- 
nefs  of  invention  Imputed  to  Pope  from  a 
view  of  his  Pastorals,  is  equally  impu- 
table to  the  Bucolics  of  Virgil,  it  may  be 
anfwered,  that  whatever  may  be  determined 
of  the  refl,  yet  the  firft  and  laft  Eclogues  of 
Virgil  are  indifputable  proofs  of  true  ge- 
pius,  and  power  of  fancy.     The  influence 

of 
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of  war  on  the  tranquility  of  rural  life,  ren- 
dered the  fubjed:  of  the  firft  new,  and  in- 
terefling  :  its  compofition  is  truly  dra- 
matic ;  and  the  characters  of  its  two  (hep- 
herds  are  well  fupported,  and  happily  con- 
trailed  :  and  the  lafl:  has  expreffively 
painted  the  changeful  refolutions,  the  wild 
wifhes,  the  paffionate  and  abrupt  excla- 
mations, of  a  difappointed  and  defpairing 
lover. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  principal  merit  of 
the  Pastorals  of  Pope  confifls,  in  their 
correal  and  mulical  vcrfification ;  mufical, 
to  a  degree  of  which  rhyme  could  hardly  be 
thought  capable :  and  in  giving  the  firft 
fpecimen  of  that  harmony  in  Englilli  verfe, 
which  is  now  become  indifpenfably  necef- 
fary ;  and  which  has  fo  forcibly  and  univer- 
fally  influenced  the  public  ear,  as  to  have 
rendered  every  moderate  rhymer  melodious. 
Pope  lengthened  the  abruptnefs  of  Waller, 
and  at  the  fame  time  con  traded  the  exu- 
berance of  Dryden. 

I  RE- 
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I  REMEMBER  to havc  been  informed,  by 
an  intimate  friend  of  Pope,  that  he  had 
once  laid  a  defign  of  writing  American 
Eclogues.  The  fubjed:  would  have  been 
fruitful  of  the  moft  poetical  imagery  ;  and, 
if  properly  executed,  would  have  refcued 
the  author  from  the  accufation  here  urged, 
of  having  written  Eclogues  without  in- 
vention. 

Our  author,  who  had  received  an  early 
tindlure  of  religion,  a  reverence  for  which 
he  preferved  to  the  laft,  was  with  juftice 
convinced,  that  the  Scriptures  of  God  con- 
tained not  only  the  pureft  precepts  of  mo- 
rality, but  the  moll  elevated  and  fublime 
ilrokcs  of  genuine  poefy ;  ftrokes,  as  much 
fuperior  to  any  thing  Heathenifm  can  pro- 
duce, as  is  Jehovah  to  Jupiter.  This  is 
the  cafe  more  particularly  in  the  exalted 
prophecy  of  Ifaiah,  which  Pope  has  fo  fuc- 
cefsfully  verfified  in  an  Eclogue,  that  in- 
conteftably  furpafTes  the  Pollio  of  Virgil : 
although  perhaps  the  dignity,  the  energy, 
and  the  fimplicity  of  the  original  are  in  a 

few 
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few  paiTages  weakened  and  diminlfhed  by 
florid  epithets,  and  ufelefs  circumlocu- 
tions. 

See  nature  haftes  her  earlieft  wreaths  to  brina:. 
With  all  the  inccnfe  of  the  breathing  fpring  *.— 

are  lines,  which  have  too  much  prettinefs, 
and  too  modern  an  air.  The  judicious  ad- 
dition of  circumftances  and  adjuncts  is  what 
renders  poefy  a  more  lively  imitation  of 
nature  than  profe.  Pope  has  been  happy 
in  introducing  the  following  circumftance  : 
the  prophet  fays,  **  The  parched  ground 
fliall  become  a  pool ;"  Our  author  expreffi 
this  idea  by  faying,   that  the  fl:»epherd. 


*.^ 


— Jhall  START  amid  the  thirfty  wild  to  hear 
New  falls  of  water  murmuring  in  his  ear  f . 

A  flriking  example  of  a  fimilar  beauty  may 
be  added  from  Thomfon.  Melifander,  in 
the  Tragedy  of  Agamemnon,  after  telling 
us  he  was  conveyed  in  a  veffel,  at  mid- 
night, to  the  wildefl:  of  the  Cyclades,  adds, 

*  Mess.  v.  23.  f  v.  70. 

when 
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when  the  pitilefs  mariners  hild  left  him  in 
that  dreadful  folitude, 

—  I  never  heard 

A  found  (o  difmal  as  their  parting  oars ! 

On  the  other  hand,  the  prophet  has  been 
fometimes  particular,  when  Pope  has  been 
only  general.  "  Lift  up  thine  eyes  round 
about,  and  fee  5  all  they  gather  themfelves 

together,    they    come    to    thee  :— The 

multitude  of  Camels  fliall  cover  thee: 
the  Dromedaries  of  Midian  and  Ephah  : 
all  they  from  Sheba  fliall  come  :  they 
fhall  bring  gold  and  incenfe,  and  they 
Ihall  lliew  forth  the  praifes  of  the  Lord* 
All  the  Flocks  of  Kedar  fliall  be  ga- 
thered together  unto  thee;  the  Rams  of 
Nebaioth  {hall  minifler  unto  thee*."  In 
imitating  this  pallage,  Pope  has  omitted 
the  different  beafls  that  in  fo  picturefque  a 
manner  characterize  the  different  countries 
which  were  to  be  gathered  together  on  this 
important  event,  and  fiys  only  in  undiflin- 
guifhing  termSj 

*  Ifaiah,  c.  Ix.  v.  4,  6,  7. 

See, 
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See,  barbarous  nations  at  thy  gates  attend,  ^ 
Walk  in  thy  light,  and  in  thy  temple  bend  ; 
See  thy  bright  altars  throng'd  with  proftrate  klngs^ 
And  heap'd  with  produdls  of  Sabasan  fpringsf. 

As  profperity  and  happinefs  are  defcribed 
in  this  Eclogue  by  a  combination  of  the 
moil  pleafing  and  agreeable  objeds,  fo  mi- 
fery  and  deftrudtion  are  as  forcibly  deli- 
neated in  the  fame  Ifaiah,  by  the  circum- 
ilances  of  diftrefs  and  defolation,  that  were 
to  attend  the  fall  of  that  magnificent  city, 
Babylon :  and  the  latter  is  perhaps  a  more 
proper  and  interefling  fubjed:  for  poetry 
than  the  former;  as  fuch  kinds  of  objed:s 
make  the  deepeft  impreflion  on  the  mind : 
terror  being  a  flronger  fenfation  than  joy. 
Accordingly,  a  noble  ode  on  the  deflrudlion 
of  Babylon,  taken  from  the  fourteenth  chap- 
ter of  Ifaiah, has  been  written  by  Dr.Lowth; 
whofe  Latin  prelc(5lions  on  the  inimitable 
poefy  of  the  Hebrews,  abounding  in  re- 
marks entirely  new,  delivered  in  the  pureft 
and  moft  expreflive  language,  are  the  richeil: 
augmentation  literature  has  lately  received  i 

f  Vcr.  91. 

and 
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and  from  which  the  following  paflage,  gra- 
dually unfolding  the  fingular  beauties  of 
this  prophecy,  is  here  clofely,  though 
faintly  tranilated,  and  inferted  as  a  pattern 
of  juft  criticifm. 

The  prophet  having  predided  the  deli- 
verance of  the  Jews,  and  their  return  into 
their  own  country  from  their  rigorous  Ba- 
bylonifh  captivity,  inftantly  introduces  them 
finging  a  triumphal  fong  on  the  fall  of  the 
king  of  Babylon  ;  a  fong  abounding  in  the 
moil  fplendid  images,  and  carried  on  by 
perpetual,  and  thofe  very  beautiful,  perfo- 
nifications.  The  fong  begins  with  a  fuddeii 
exclamation  of  the  Jews,  expreffing  their 
joy  and  wonder  at  the  unexpeded  change 
of  their  condition,  and  death  of  the  ty- 
rant. Earth  with  her  inhabitants  triumphs ; 
the  firs  and  cedars  of  Libanus,  under  which 
images  the  allegoric  ftyle  frequently  {ha- 
dows  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, rejoice,  and  infult  with  reproaches 
the  broken  power  of  their  moll:  implacable 
foe. 

She 
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She  is  at  reft,  the  whole  earth  is  quiet :  they  break 

forth  into  finging. 
Even  the  firs  rejoice  at  thee,  the  cedars  of  Libanus : 
Since  thou  art  laid  low,  no  feller  is  come  up  againft  us. 

There  follows  a  mofl  daring  profopopeia  of 
Orcus,  or  the  infernal  regions ;  he  rouzes 
his  inhabitants,  the  manes  of  princes,  and 
the  fliades  of  departed  kings  :  immediately 
all  of  them  arife  from  their  thrones,  and 
walk  forward  to  meet  the  king  of  Babylon  ^ 
they  infult  and  deride  him,  and  gather  con- 
folation  from  his  calamity. 

Art  thou  alfo  made  weak  as  we  ?   art  thou  made  like: 

unto  us  ? 
Is  thy  pride  daflied  down  to  Orcus,  the  noife  of  thy 

harps  ? 
The  worm  is  ftrewn  under  thee,  the  earth-worm  is 

thy  covering  ! 

The  Jews  are  again  rcprefented  {peaking : 
they  moft  ftrongly  exaggerate  his  remark* 
able  fall,  by  an  exclamation  formed  in  the 
manner  of  funeral  lamentations : 

How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,   O  Lucifer,  fon  of 

the  morning  ! 

Thou  art  daflied  down  to  the  earth,  thou  that  didft 

erufli  the  nations ! 

They 
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They  next  reprefent  the  king  himfelf  fpeak- 
ing,  and  madly  boafting  of  his  unbounded 
power,  whence  the  prodigioufnefs  of  his 
ruin  is  wonderfully  aggravated.  Nor  is  this 
enough  5  a  new  character  is  immediately 
formed  :  Thofe  are  introduced  who  found 
the  body  of  the  king  of  Babylon  caft  out : 
they  furvey  it  clofely  and  attentively,  and  at 
lafi:  hardly  know  it. 

Is  this  the  man  who  made  earth  tremble,  who  fliook 

the  kingdoms  ? 
Who  made  the  world  a  folitude,  and  dellroycd  it's 

cities  ? 

They  reproach  him  with  the  lofs  of  the 
common  rite  of  fepulture,  which  was  de- 
fervedly  denied  to  him  for  his  cruelty  and 
opp^'effion,  and  curfe  his  name,  his  race., 
and  poilerity.  The  fccne  is  ciofed  by  a 
moft  awful  fpeech  of  God  himfelf^  me- 
nacing a  perpetual  extirpation  to  the  king 
of  Babylon,  to  his  defcendants,  and  to  his 
city  ^  and  confirming  the  immutability  of 
his  councils  by  the  ratification  of  a  folemii 
oath. 

Vol.  L  C  What 
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What  images,  how  various,  how  thick- 
fown,  how  fublime,  exalted  with  what  ener- 
gy, what  exprefTions,  figures,  and  fentiments, 
are  here  accumulated  together  !  We  hear 
the  Jews,  the  cedars  of  Libanus,  the  fhades 
of  the  departed  kings,  the  kings  of  Ba- 
bylon, thofe  who  find  his  body,  and  lalily 
Jehovah  himfelf,  all  fpeaking  in  order ; 
and  behold  them  ading  their '  feveral  parts, 
as  it  were  in  a  drama.  One  continued 
action  is  carried  on  ;  or  rather  a  various 
and  m.anifold  feries  of  difl:erent  adions  is 
conneded  ; — an  excellence,  more  peculiarly 
appropriated  to  the  fublimer  ode,  and  con- 
fummately  difplayed  in  this  poem  of  Ifaiah, 
which  is  the  moft  perfect  and  unexampled 
model,  among  all  the  monuments  of  anti- 
quity. The  perfonifications  are  frequent, 
but  not  confufed  i  are  bold,  but  not  af- 
fedcd  :  a  free,  lofty,  and  truly  divine  fpirit 
predominates  through  the  whole.  Nor  is 
any  thing  wanting  to  crown  and  complete 
the  fublimity  of  this  ode  with  abfolute 
beauty  ;   nor  can  the  Greek  or  Roman  poefy 

produce 


^ 
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produce  any  thing  that  is  (imilar,  or  fecond, 
to  this  ode  *." 

It  cannot  be  thought  flrange,  that  he 
who  could  fo  judicloufly  explain,  could  as 
poetically  exprefs,  the  ideas  of  Ifaiah  :  the 
latter  he  has  performed  in  many  inftances ; 
but  in  none  more  flrikingly  than  in  the  fol- 
lowing, which  magnificently  reprefents  the 
Meffiah  treading  the  wine-prefs  in  his  an- 
ger, and  which  an  impartial  judge,  not 
blinded  by  the  charms  of  antiquity,  will 
think  equal  to  many  defcriptions  in  Virgil, 
in  point  of  elegance  and  energy : 

— — '  llle  patris  vires  indutus  et  iram 
Dira  rubens  graditur,  per  ftragem  et  frafla  potentum 
Agmina,    prona  folo  ;  proftiatifque  hoftibus  ultor 
Infultat ;    ceii  prasla  novo  fpumantia  mufto 
Exercens,   falit  attritas  calcator  in  uvas, 
Congeftamque  ftruem  fubigit :   csede  atra  recenti 
Crura  niadent,  rorantque  iiifperfffi  fanguine  veftes  f . 


Praeka;.  xili.  pag.  izi.  |  Prjeled.  vii.  pag.  62. 

C    2  SECT, 
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SECT.      11. 

Of    Windsor -Forest,     and 
Lyric   Pieces. 

DESCRIPTIVE  Poetry  was  by  no 
means  the  lliining  talent  of  Pope. 
This  afTertion  may  be  manifelied  by  the 
few  images  introduced  in  the  poem  before 
us,  which  are  not  equally  applicable  to  any 
place  whatfoever.  Rural  beauty  in  general, 
and  not  the  peculiar  beauties  of  the  Foreft 
of  Windfor,  are  here  defcribed.  Nor  are 
the  fports  of  fetting,  {liooting,  and  lifhing, 
included  between  the  ninety-third  and  one 
hundred  and  forty-fixth  verfes,  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred,  at  all  more  appro- 
priated. The  flag-chafe,  that  immediately 
follows,  although  fome  of  tlie  lines  are  in- 
comparably good  *',  is  not  fo  full,  fo  ani- 
mated, and  fo  circumllantiated,  as  that  of 
Somerville. 


Sec  pattlcularlv,    vcr.   151. 

The 
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The  digrefllon  that  defcribes  the  demo- 
lition of  the  thirty  villages  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  is  Vv'ell  imagined;  parti- 
cularly. 

Round  broken  columns  clafping  ivy  twin'd. 
O'er  heaps  of  ruin  ftalk'd  the  ftately  hind  j 
The  fox  obfcene  to  gaping  tombs  retires. 
And  favage  bowlings  fill  the  facred  quires  *. 

Though  I  cannot  forbear  thinking,  that  the 
following  pidlure  of  the  ruins  of  Godflow- 
Nunnery,  drawn,  it  fliould  feem,  on  the 
fpot,  and  worthy  the  hand  of  Paul  Brill,  is 
by  no  means  excelled  by  the  foregoing. 

Qua  nudo  Rofamonda  humilis  fub  culmine  teiHii 

Marginis  obfcuri  fervat  inane  decus, 
Rara  intermiffe  circum  veftigia  molis, 

Et  fola  in  vacuo  tramite  porta  labat : 
Sacrae  olim  fedes  riguas  convallis  in  umbra, 

Et  veteri  pavidum  religione  nemus. 
Pallentes  no^^urna  ciens  campana  forores 

Hinc  matutinum  fsepe  monebat  avem  ; 
Hinc  procul  in  media  tardae  caliginis  bora 

Prodidit  arcanas  ar£i:a  feneflra  faces  : 
Nunc  mufcofa  extant  fparfim  de  cefpite  faxa. 

Nunc  muro  avellunt  germen  agrerte  boves  f  „ 

*  Ver.  69,         f  Carmina  Quadragef.  Oxon.  1748.  pag.  3. 

C  3  '     Vol- 
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Voltaire,  in  the  firfl:  volume  of  his  en- 
tertaining and  lively  Eflay  on  General  Hif- 
tory,  is  inclined  to  difpute  the  truth  of  this 
devaftation  imputed  to  William  the  Con- 
queror,  but  for  a  reafon  not  very  folid  and 
conclufive.     His  objection  confifls  in  the 
improbability  that  any  man   in   his  fenfes 
iLould  think  of  depopulating  a  circuit  of 
fifteen  leagues,  and  of  fovving  and  planting 
a  foreil  therein,  v\^hen  he  vi^as   now  fixty- 
three  years  old,  and  could  not   reafonably 
hope  to  live  long  enough  to  have  the  plea- 
fure  of  hunting  in  it,  after  thefe  trees  were 
grown  up.     As  if  it  were  necefl'ary  to  have 
only    woods  to  hunt   in,  or   that  a  foreil 
fliould  be  laid  out   (as  are  fome  in  France) 
in  regular  alleys  and  avenues  of  trees.     All 
oar  old  hilliorians,  Florence  of  Worcefter, 
William  of  Malmefbury,  Henry  of  Hun- 
tingdon,   Simeon    of   Durham,    Hoveden, 
Brompton,    and    Walter  Mapes,    join    in 
charging   William,  with    this  wanton   adt 
of  cruelty  and  opprefTion.     And  yet  thofe 
who    have    moft  accurately  examined    the 
new  Foreft,  can  difcovcr  no  mark  or  foot- 

ftep 
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ilep  of  any  other  place  of  habitation,   pa- 
rifh,  or  church,  or   caftle,    than    what    at 
prefent    remains.      There    is    indeed   forne 
probability  that,  the  character  of  this  prince 
has  been  mifreprefented,  and  his  opprefiions 
magnified.     The  law  of  the  curfeu-bell,  by 
which  every  inhabitant  of  England  was  ob- 
liged to  extinguifli  his  fire  and  candies  at 
eight  in  the  evening,  has  been  ufually  al- 
leged as  the  inftitution   of  a  capricious  ty- 
rant.    But  this  law,  as  Voltaire  *  rightly 
obferves,  was  fo  far  from  being  abfurdly 
tyrannical,  that   it  was  an  ancient  cufhoni 
eftabliflied  among  all  the  monafteries  of  the 
north.     Their  houfes  were  built  of  wood, 
and  fo  cautious  a  method  to  prevent  fire, 
v/as  an  objed:  worthy  a  prudent  legiflator. 
A  more  amiable  idea  than  Pope  has  here 
exhibited  of  the  Conqueror,  is  given  us  of 
the  fame  prince,   by  that  diligent  enquirer 
into  antiquity  the  Prefident  Renault,  in  a 
pafiage  that  contains  fome  curious  particu- 
lars, charadleriftical  of  the  manners  of  that 
age.     ''  This  monarch  proted:ed  letters,  at 

*  Abrege  de  I'Hilloire  Univerfelle,  l-c.  torn.  i.  pag,  2S0. 

C  4  a  time. 
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a  time,  when  books  were  fo  rare  and  un-* 
common,  that  a  countefs  of  Anjou  gave  for- 
a  colled:ion  of  homilies,  two  hundred  flieep, 
a  meafure  of  wheat,  another  of  rye,  a  third 
of  millet,  and  a  certain  number  of  the  flvins 
of  martens  *"  But  to  return.  The  ftory 
of  'f  Lodona  is  prettily  Ovidian  ;  but  there 
is  fcarcely  a  flngle  incident  in  it,  but  what 
js  borrowed  from  feme  transformation  of 
Ovid.  The  picture  of  a  virtuous  and  learn- 
ed man  in  retirement  J  is  highly  finifhed, 
as  the  poet  was  here  in  his  proper  element, 
recommending  integrity  and  fcience.  He 
has  no  where  difcovered  more  poetic  en- 
thu(iafm,  than  where,  fpeaking  of  the 
poets  who  lived  or  died  near  this  fpot,  he 
breaks  out, 

I  feem  through  confecrated  walks  to  rove, 
I  hear  foft  mufic  die  along  the  grove  ; 

*  Novel  Abrege  Chronologique  de  rHilloIre  de  France, 
torn.  i.  pag.  126.  To  this  ufeful  and  entertaining  work 
Voltaire  has  often  been  deeply  indebted,  without  confefling 
his  obligation.  The  lafl  edition  4to.  of  this  work  was  im- 
proved with  many  important  circumftances.  Paris  1752. 
dedicated  to  the  queen  of  France. 

f  Ver.  17!.  X  Ver.  233. 

Led 
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Led  by  the  found  I  roam  from  (hade  to  fhade. 
By  godlike  poets  venerable  made  *. 

The  enumeration  of  the  princes  who  were 
either  born  or  interred  at  Windfor  is  judi- 
cioufly  Introduced.  Yet  I  have  frequently 
wondered,  that  he  fliould  have  omitted  the 
opportunity  of  defcribing  at  length  it's  ve- 
nerable ancient  caflle,  and  the  fruitful  and 
extenfive  profped:s  -f  which  it  commands. 
He  Hides  with  dexterity  and  addrefs  from 
fpeaking  of  the  miferies  of  the  civil  war  to 
the  bleffings  of  peace  J.  Old  Father 
Thames  is  raifed,  and  afts,  and  fpeaks, 
with  becoming  dignity.  And  though  the 
trite  and  obvious  inlignia  of  a  river  god  are 
attributed,  yet  there  is  one  circumftance  in 
his  appearance  highly  pidurefque. 

His  fea-green  mantle  v/avlng  with  the  wind  \\, 

*  Ver.  265. 

f  The  great  improvements  lately  made  near  Windfor- 
lodge,  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  particularly  the  mag- 
nificent lake  and  cafcade,  highly  deferye  to  be  celebrated  by 
feme  future  Pgpe  ;  and  would  have  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  beauty  of  the  poem  now  before  us. 

t  Ver.  324,  II  Ver.  48. 

The 
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The  relievo  upon  his  urn  is  alfo  finely 
imagined. 

The  figur'd  ftreams  in  waves  of  filver  roll'd. 
And  on  their  banks  Augufta  rofe  in  gold  *. 

He  has  with  exquifite  ikill  felec^ed  only 
thofe  rivers  as  attendants  of  Thames,  who 
are  his  fubjedts,  his  tributaries,  or  neigh- 
bours. I  cannot  refifl:  the  pleafure  of  tran- 
fcribing  the  paflage. 

Firft  the  fam'd  authors  of  his  ancient  name, 
The  winding  Ifis,  and  the  fruitful  Tame: 
The  Kennet  fwift,  for  filver  eels  renown'd. 
The  Loddon  flow,  with  verdant  ofiers  crown'd  j 
Cole,  whofe  dark  ftreams  his  flowery  iflands  lave. 
And  chalky  Wey,  that  rolls  a  milky  wave  : 
The  blue  tranfparcnt  Vandal  is  appears  j 
The  gulphy  Lee  his  fedgy  trefles  rears  ; 
The  fullen  Mole  that  hides  his  diving  flood. 
And  filent  Darent  ftain'd  with  Britifh  blood  f . 

As  I  before  produced  a  pafTage  of  Mil- 
ton which  I  thought  fuperior  to  a  fimilar 
one  of  Pope,  I  fhall,  in  order  to  preferve 
impartiality,  produce  another  from  Milton, 
in  which  I  think  him  inferior  to  the  lad 

*  Ver,  333,  f  Ver,  337. 

quoted 
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quoted  pallage,  except  perhaps  in  the  third 
line ;  firft  remarking  that  both  authors  are 
much  indebted  to  Spenfer*,  and  perhaps 
to  Drayton. 

Rivers  arife  !  whether  thou  be  the  Ton 

Of  utmoft  Tweed,  or  Oofe,  or  gulphy  Dun, 

Or  Trent,  who  like  feme  earth-born  giant  fpreads 

His  thirty  arms  along  th'  indented  meads. 

Or  fullen  Mole,  that  runneth  underneath. 

Or  Severn  fwift,  guilty  of  maiden's  death. 

Or  rocky  Avon,  or  of  fedgy  Lee, 

Or  coaly  Tine,  or  ancient  hallow'd  Dee, 

Or  Humber  loud  that  keeps  the  Scythian's  name. 

Or  Medway  fmooth,  or  royal-towred  Thame  f . 

The  poets,  both  ancient  and  modern,  are 
obliged  to  the  rivers  for  fome  of  their  mofl 
ftriking  defcriptions.  The  Tiber,  and  the 
Nile  of  Virgil,  the  Aufidus  of  Horace,  the 
Sabrina  of  Milton,  and  the  Scamander  of 
Homer,  are  among  their  capital  figures. 

The  influences  and  efFeds  of  peace,  and 
its  confequence,  a  difFufr/e  commerce,  are 

*  Fairy  Queen,  B.  iv.  C.  ii. 

t  At  a  vacation  exercifej  &c.  Ver.  91.  Milton  was  now 
aged  but  nineteen. 

ex- 
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exprefTed  by  feledting  fiich  circumflances,  as 
are  beft  adapted  to  flrike  the  imagination 
by  lively  piiTtures ;  the  feledion  of  which 
chiefly  conftitutes  true  poetry.  An  hif- 
torian  or  profe-writer  might  fay,  "  Then 
fhall  the  moft  diftant  nations  croud  into  my 
port :  a  poet  fets  before  your  eyes  '*  the 
fliips  of  uncouth  form,"  that  fhall  arrive  in 
the  Thames  *  -, 

And  feather'd  people  croud  my  wealthy  fide  ; 
And  naked  youths,  and  painted  chiefs  admire 
Our  fpeech,  our  colour,  and  our  ftrange  attire. 

And  the  benevolence  and  poetry  of  the  fuc- 
ceeding  wifh,  are  worthy  admiration. 

Till  the  freed  Indians,  in  their  native  groves. 
Reap  their  own  fruits,  and  woo  their  fable  loves  j 
Peru  once  more  a  race  of  kings  behold. 
And  other  Mexicos  be  roof 'd  with  gold  -j-. 

The  two  epithets  native  2.v\^  fable  have  pe- 
culiar elegance  and  force;  and  as  Peru  was 
particularly  famous  for  its  Jong  fucccflion 
of  Incas,  and  Mexico  for  m.any  magnificent 

*  Ver.  400.  et  ferj.  f  Ver.  407. 

works 
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works  of  malTy  gold,  there  is  great  pro- 
priety ill  fixing  the  reiloration  of  the  gran- 
deur of  each  to  that  obje(5t,  for  which  each 
was  once  fo  remarkable. 

The  groupe  of  allegorical  perfonages 
that  fucceeds  the  lafl  mentioned  lines,  are 
worthy  the  pencil  of  Rubens  or  Julio  Ro- 
mano :  it  may,  perhaps,  how^ever  be  wiflied 
that  the  epithets  barbarous  (difcord),  tnad 
(ambition),  hateful  (envy)  *,  had  been  par- 
ticular and  piifturefque,  inftead  of  general 
and  indifcriminating;  though  it  may  pofli- 
bly  be  urged,  that  in  defcribing  the  dread- 
ful inhabitants  of  the  portal  of  hell,  Virgil 
lias  not  always  ufed  fuch  adjunfts  and  epi- 
thets as  a  painter  or  ilatuary  might  work 
after  i  he  fays  only  ultrices  Cur^,  morti- 
ferum  Bellum,  mala  Mentis  Gaudia^ 
particularly,  77ialefuada  is  only  applied  to 
Fames,  inftead  of  a  word  that  might  re- 
prefent  the  meagre  and  ghailly  figure  in- 
tended.  I  make  no  fcruple  of  adding,  that 
in  this  famous  paflage,  Virgil  has  exhibited 

*  Ver.  411,  et  feq, 

no 
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no  images  fo  lively  and  diflinct,  as  thefe 
living  figures  painted  by  Pope,  each  of 
them  with  their  proper  infignia  and  at- 
tributes. 

»        Envy  her  own  fnakes  fhall  feel  *, 
And  Persecution  mourn  his  broken  wheel ; 
There  Faction  roar.  Rebellion  bite  her  chain. 
And  gafping  Furies  thirft  for  blood  in  vain. 

A  PERSON  of  no  fmall  rank  has  Informed 
me,  that  Mr.  Addifon  was  inexpreflibly 
chagrined  at  this  noble  conclufion  of 
Windsor-Forest,  both  as  a  politician 
and  as  a  poet.  As  a  politician,  becaufe  it 
fo  highly  celebrated  that  treaty  of  peace 
which  he  deemed  fo  pernicious  to  the  li- 
berties of  Europe ;  and  as  a  poet,  becaufe 
he  was  deeply  confcious  that  his  own 
Campaign,  that  gazette  in  rhyme,  con- 
tained no  ftrokes  of  fuch  genuine  and  fub- 
lime  poetry  as  the  conclufion  before  us. 

~  It  is  one  of  the  greatefl  and  mod  pleafing 
arts  of  defcriptive  poetry,  to  introduce  moral 

*  Ver.  417.  et  feq. 

fen- 
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fentences  and  inftrudions  in  an  oblique  and 
indirect  manner,  in  places  where  one  natu- 
rally exped:s  only  painting  and  amufement. 
We  have  virtue,  as  Pope  remarks*,  put 
upon  us  by  furprize,  and  are  pleafed  to  find 
a  thing  where  we  fiiould  never  have  looked 
to  meet  with  it.  I  muft  do  a  pleafing 
Engliili  poet  the  juftice  to  obferve,  that  it 
is  this  particular  art  that  is  the  very  diftin- 
guilliing  excellence  of  Cooper's-Hill  ; 
throughout  which,  the  defcriptions  of 
places,  and  images  raifed  by  the  poet,  are 
ilill  tending  to  fome  hint,  or  leading  into 
fome  refledion,  upon  moral  life,  or  poli- 
tical inftitutlon  -,  much  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  real  fight  of  fuch  fcenes  and  profpedts 
is  apt  to  give  the  mind  a  compofed  turnj, 
and  incline  it  to  thoughts  and  contempla- 
tions that  have  a  relation  to  the  objedto 
This  is  the  great  charm  of  the  incomparable 
Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Church- Yard. 
Having  mentioned  therufi:ic  monuments  and 
fimple  epitaphs  of  the  fwains,  the  amiable 
poet  falls  into  a  very  natural  reflecftion  : 

*  Iliad.  B.  16.  In  the  notes;  Ver.  465. 

For 
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For  who,  to  dumb  forgetfulnefs  a  prey. 
This  pleafing  anxious  being  e'er  refign'd. 
Left  the  warm  precin6ls  of  the  chearful  day, 
Nor  caft  one  longing  lingring  look  behind  ? 

Of  this  art  Pope  has  exhibited  fome 
fpecimens  in  the  poem  we  are  examining, 
but  not  fo  many  as  might  be  expe(5ted  from 
a  mind  fo  ftrongly  inclined  to  a  moral  way 
of  writing.  After  fpeaking  of  hunting  the 
hare,  he  immediately  fubjoins,  much  in  the 
fpirit  of  Denham, 

Beafts  urg'd  by  us  their  fellow-beafts  purluc. 
And  learn  of  man  each  other  to  undo  *. 

Where  he  is  defcribing  the  tyrannies  for- 
merly exercifed  in  this  kingdom. 

Cities  laid  wafte,  they  ftorm'd  the  dens  and  caves, 

He  inftantly  adds,  with  an  indignation  be- 
coming a  true  lover  of  liberty. 

For  wifer  brutes  v/ere  backward  to  be  flavcs  !» 

*  Ver.  124.  Eat  a  critic  of  tarte  objecleJ  to  me  the  ufe 
of  the  word  undo;  and  of  t;ie  word  l^ack^wcd  in  a  fubfe- 
quent  line. 

f  Ver.  50. 

But 
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But  I  am  afraid  our  author  in  the  fol- 
lowing pafTage  has  fallen  into  a  fault  ra- 
ther uncommon  in  his  writings,  a  reflect 
tion  that  is  very  farfetched  and  forced  -, 

Here  waving  groves  a  chequer'd  fcene  difplay, 
And  part  admit,  and  part  exclude  the  day; 
As  fome  coy  nymph  her  lover's  warm  addrefs 
Nor  quite  indulges,  nor  can  quite  reprefs*. 

Bohours  would  rank  this  comparifon  among 
falfe  thoughts  and  Italian  conceits ;  fuch 
particularly  as  abound  in  the  works  of  Ma- 
rino. The  fallacy  confifts  in  giving  defign 
and  artifice  to  the  wood,  as  well  as  to  the 
coquette  j  and  in  putting  the  light  of  the 
fon  and  the  warmth  of  a  lover  on  a  level, 

A  PATHETIC  refledtion,  properly  intro- 
duced into  a  defcriptive  poem,  will  have 
greater  force  and  beauty,  and  more  deeply 
interefl  a  reader,  than  a  moral  one.  When 
Pope  therefore  has  defcribed  a  pheafant 
{hot,  he  breaks  out  into  a  very  mailerly  ex- 
clamation ', 

*  Ver.  i6. 

Vol,  L  D  Ah! 
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Ah  !  what  avail  his  glofTy  varying  dyes. 

His  purple  creft,  and  fcarlet-circled  eyes. 

The  vivid  green  his  fliining  plumes  unfold. 

His  painted  wings,  and  breaft  that  flames  with  goId*c 

This  exquifite  pidure  heightens  thedif- 
trcfs,  and  powerfully  excites  the  commife- 
ration  of  the  reader.  Under  this  head,  it 
would  be  unpardonable  to  omit  a  capital, 
and,  I  think,  one  of  the  mofl:  excellent 
examples  extant,  of  the  beauty  here  in- 
tended, in  the  third  Georgic  of  Virgil  -f-. 
The  poet  having  mournfully  defcribed  a 
fteer  ftruck  with  a  peflilence,  and  falling 
down  dead  in  the  middle  of  his  work,  art- 
fully reminds  us  of  his  former  fervices ; 

Quid  labor  aut  benefa<5la  juvant  ?  Quid  vomere  terras 
Javertifle  graves  J  ? 

This  circumftance  would  have  been  fuffi- 
cient,  as  it  raifcd  our  pity  from  a  motive  of 
gratitude ;  but  with  this  circumflance  the 
tender  Virgil   was   not  content  ^  what  he 

*  Ver.  115.  t  Ver.  525. 

X  By  the  epithet   craves    Virgil   infinuates,    after  hi-s 
manner,  the  difficulty  and  laborioufncfs  of  the  work. 

add<5 
2 
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adds  therefore  of  the  natural  undeviating 
temperance  of  the  animal,  who  cannot  have 
contra(fled  difeafe  by  excefs,  and  who  for 
that  reafon  deferved  a  better  fate,  is  moving 
beyond  compare : 

— —  Atqui  non  Maflica  Bacchi 
Munera,  non  illis  epulae  nocuere  repoftoe  ! 
Frondibus,  et  vidu  pafcuntur  fimplicis  herba? ; 
Pocula  funt  fontes  liquidi,  atque  exercita  curfu 
Flumina,  nee  fomnos  abrumpit  cura  falubres. 

Of  Englifh  poets,  perhaps,  none  have 
excelled  the  ingenious  Mr.  Dyer  in  this 
oblique  inftrud:ion,  into  which  he  fre- 
quently fteals  imperceptibly,  in  his  little 
defcriptive  poem  entitled  Grong  ar  Hill, 
where  he  difpofes  every  objed:  fo  as  it  may 
give  occalion  for  fome  obfervation  on  human 
life.  Denham  himfelf  is  not  fuperiour  to 
Mr.  Dyer  in  this  particular.  After  paint- 
ing a  landfciiape  very  extenfive  and  diver- 
fified,  he  adds ; 

Thus  Is  nature's  vefture  wrought, 
To  inftru(5l  our  wandering  thought. 
Thus  fhe  drefles  green  and  gay, 
To  difperfe  our  cares  away  ! 

D  2  Another 
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Another  view  from  his  favourite  fpot,  gives 
him  an  oportunity  for  Aiding  into  the  fol- 
lowing moralities  : 

*  How  clofe  and  fmall  the  hedges  lie  ! 
What  ftreaks  of  meadows  crofs  the  eye  ! 
A  ftep  methinks  may  pafs  the  ftream, 
So  little  diilant  dangers  feem  ; 
So  we  miftake  the  Future's  face 
Ey'd  through  Hope's  deluding  glafs. 
As  yon  fummits  foft  and  fair. 
Clad  in  colours  of  the  air. 
Which  to  thofe  who  journey  near. 
Barren  and  brown  and  rough  appear. 
Still  we  tread  the  fame  coarfe  way, 
The  prefent's  ftiU  a  cloudy  day. 

The  unexpe(5ted  infertion  of  fuch  reflec- 
tions, imparts  to  us  the  fame  pleafure  that 
we  feel,  when  in  wandering  through  a  wil- 
dernefs  or  grove,  we  fuddenly  behold  in  the 
turning  of  the  walk,  a  ftatue  of  fome  Vir- 
tue or  Muse. 

*  In  this  light  alfo  his  poem  on  the  Ruins  of  Rome  de- 
ferves  a  perufal.  Dodfley's  Mifcell.  vol.  i.  pag.  78.  His 
Fleece,  which  I  had  the  pleafure  of  reading  in  manufcript 
with  Dr.  Akenfide,  is  written  in  a  pure  and  clafTical  taile, 
and  wilh  many  happy  imitations  of  Virgil. 

It 
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It  may  be  obferved  in  general,  that  De- 
Icription  of  the  external  beauties  of  nature, 
is  ufually  the  firft  effort  of  a  young  genius, 
before  he  hath  fludied  manners  and  paf- 
fions.  Some  of  Milton's  moil  early,  as  well 
as  moft  exquifite  pieces,  are  his  Lycidas, 
L'Allegro,  and  II  Penferofo ;  if  we  may  ex- 
cept his  Ode  on  the  Nativity  of  Chrlll:, 
which  is  indeed  prior  in  the  order  of  time, 
and  in  which  a  penetrating  critic  might 
have  difcovered  the  feeds  of  that  boundlefs 
imagination,  which  afterwards  was  to  pro- 
duce the  Paradife  Loft.  This  ode,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  not  fufficiently  read  nor  ad- 
mired, is  alfo  of  the  defcriptive  kind  ;  but 
the  objeds  of  its  defcriptlon  are  great,  and 
ftriking  to  the  imagination  -,  the  falfe  dei- 
ties of  the  Heathen  forfaking  their  temples 
on  the  birth  of  our  Saviour ;  divination 
and  oracles  at  an  end;  which  fads,  though 
perhaps  not  hiftorically  true,  are  poetically 
beautiful. 

The  lonely  mountains  o'er. 
And  the  refounding  ftiore, 

Y)    "■>  A  voice 
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A  voice  of  v/eeping  heard,  and  loud  lament  if 
From  haunted  fpring,  and  dale 
Edg'd  with  poplar  pale. 
The  parting  Genius  is  with  fighing  fent; 
With  flower-enwoven  trelTes  torn 
Thenymphsintwilightftiadcoftangled  thickets  mourn*.' 

The  lovers  of  poetry,  and  to  fuch  only  I 
write,  will  not  be  difpleafcd  at  my  prefent- 
ing  them  alfo  with  the  following  image, 
which  is  fo  flrongly  conceived,  that  me- 
thinks  I  fee  at  this  inflant  the  diEmon  it 
reprefents ; 

And  Allien  Moloch  fled 

Hath  left  in  fhadov/s  dread. 
His  burning  idol  all  of  blackeft  hue ; 

In  vain  with  cimbals  ring 

They  call  the  grielly  king. 
In  difmal  dance  about  the  furnace  blue  f . 

Attention  is  irrefiflibly  awakened  and  en- 
gaged by  that  air  of  folemnity,    and  en- 

*  On  the  morning  of  Chrift's  Nativity.  Newton's  edi- 
tion, oftavo.  Vol.  ii.  pag.  28,  29,  of  the  Mifcellaneous 
Poems. 

f  See  alfo  verfes  written  at  a  Solemn  mufic,  and  on  the 
Paflion,  in  the  fame  volume  ;  and  a  vacation  exercife,  pag.  9. 
in  all  which  are  to  be  found  many  ftrokes  of  the  fublime. 

thufiafm. 
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thufiafm,  that  reigns  in  the  following 
Hanzas : 

The  oracles  are  dumb*, 
No  voice  or  hideous  hum. 
Runs  through  the  arched  roof  in  words  deceiving; 
No  nightly  trance,  or  breathed  fpcll, 
Infplres  the  pale-ey'd  prieft  from  the  prophetic  cell. 

Such  is  the  power  of  true  poetry,  that  one 
is  almoil  inclined  to  believe  the  fuperfti- 
tions  here  alluded  to,  to  be  real  j  and  the 
fucceedingcircumftances  rtiakc  one  ftart  and 
look  around  3 

In  confecrated  earth, 

And  on  the  holy  hearth. 
The  lars  and  lemurs  moan  with  midnight  plaint; 

In  urns  and  altars  round 

A  drear  and  dying  found 
Affrights  the  flamens  at  their  fervlce  quaint ! 

Methinks  we  behold  the  priefts  interrupted 
in  the  middle  of  the  fecret  ceremonies  they 
were  performing,  ^'  in  their  temples  dim," 
gazing  with  ghaftly  eyes  on  each  other,  and 

*  Pag.  28. 

P  4  terrified. 
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terrified,  and  wondering  from  whence  thefe 
aerial  voices  fliould  proceed  !  I  have  dwelt 
chiefly  on  this  ode  as  much  lefs  celebrated 
than  L'Allegro  and  II  Penferofo,  which  are 
now  univerfally  known  5  but  which  by  a 
flrange  fatality  lay  in  a  fort  of  obfcurity,  the 
private  enjoyment  of  a  few  curious  readers, 
till  they  were  fet  to  admirable  mufic  by  Mr. 
Handel.  And  indeed  this  volume  of  Mil- 
ton's mifcellaneous  poems  has  not  till  very 
lately  met  with  fuitable  regard.  Shall  I  of- 
fend any  rational  admirer  of  Pope  by  re- 
marking, that  thefe  juvenile  defcrlptive 
poems  of  Milton,  as  well  as  his  latin  elegies, 
are  of  a  ftrain  far  more  exalted  than  any  the 
former  author  can  boaft  ?  Let  me  add  at  the 
fame  time,  what  juftice  obliges  me  to  add, 
that  they  are  far  more  incorred:.  For  in 
the  very  ode  before  us,  occur  one  or  two 
pafifages,  that  are  puerile  and  alfedted,  to  a 
degree  not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  purer, 
but  lefs  elevated,  compofitions  of  Pope. 
The  feafon  being  winter,  when  Jefus  was 
born,  Milton  fays. 

Nature^ 
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Nature,  in  awe  to  him  *, 
Had  dofFt  her  gawdy  trim. 

And  afterwards  obferves.  In  a  very  epigram- 
matic and  forced  thought,  unfuitable  to  the 
dignity  of  the  fubjed  and  of  the  reft  of  the 
ode,  that,  "  flie  wooed  the  air,  to  hide  her 
guilty  front  with  innocent  fnow," 

And  on  her  naked  (hamef. 

Pollute  with  finful  blame. 
The  faintly  veil  of  maiden  white  to  throw. 

Confounded  that  her  Maker's  eyes 
Should  look  fo  near  upon  her  foul  deformities. 

'*  It  is  enough,  in  the  words  of  Voltaire, 
to  think  one  perceives  fome  errors  in  this 
great  genius ;  and  it  is  a  fort  of  confolation 
to  a  mind  fo  bounded  and  limited  as  mine, 
to  be  perfuaded  that  the  greateft  men,  are 
fomctimes  deceived  like  the  vulgar." 

*  This  conceit,  with  the  reft,  however  is  more  excufable, 
if  we  recolleft  how  great  a  reader,  efpecially  at  this  time, 
Milton  was  of  the  Italian  Poets.  It  is  certain  that  Milton, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  ode,  had  the  third  fonnet  of  Pe- 
trarch ftrong  in  his  fancy, 

Era  '1  giorno,  ch'  al  fol  fi  fcoloraro 
Per  la  pieta  del  fuo  fattore  i  rai ; 
Quand',  &c. 
f  Milton's  Mifcellaneous  Poems,  vol.  ii.  pag.  I9. 

It 
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It  would  be  unpardonable  to  conclude 
thefe  remarks  on  defcriptive  poefy,  without 
taking  notice  of  the  Seasons  of  Thomfon, 
who  had  peculiar  and  powerful  talents  for 
this  fpecies  of  compolition.  Let  the  reader 
therefore  pardon  a  digreflion,  if  fuch  it  be, 
gn  his  merits  and  charader. 

Thomson  was  bleiled  with  a  flrong  and 
copious  fancy  -,  he  hath  enriched  poetry 
with  a  variety  of  new  and  original  images, 
which  he  painted  from  nature  itfelf,  and 
from  his  own  actual  obfervations  :  his  de- 
fcriptions  have  therefore  a  diftincftnefs  and 
truth,  which  are  utterly  wanting  to  thofe, 
of  poets  who  have  only  copied  from  each 
other,  and  have  never  looked  abroad  on  the 
objects  themfelvcs.  Thomfon  was  accuf- 
tomed  to  wander  away  into  the  country  for 
days  and  for  weeks,  attentive  to  "  each 
rural  fight,  each  rural  founds"  while  many 
a  poet  who  has  dwelt  for  years  in  the 
Strand,  has  attempted  to  defcribe  fields  and 
rivers,  and  generally  fucceeded  accordingly. 
Hence  that  naufeous  repetition  of  the  fame 

circum- 
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clrcumftances  ;  hence  that  difgufling  im- 
propriety of  introducing  what  may  be  called 
a  fet  of  hereditary  images,  without  proper 
regard  to  the  age,  or  climate,  cr  occafion  in 
which  they  were  formerly  ufed.  Though 
the  di(5lion  of  the  Seasons  is  fometimes 
harih  and  inharmonious,  and  fometimes 
turgid  and  obfcure,  and  though  in  many 
inftances,  the  numbers  are  not  fufficiently 
diverfified  by  different  paufes,  yet  is  this 
poem  on  the  whole,  from  the  numberlefs 
ilrokes  of  nature  in  which  it  abounds,  one 
of  the  moil  captivating  and  amuiing  in  our 
lanp-uao-e,  and  which,  as  its  beauties  are  not 
of  a  tranfitory  kind,  as  depending  on  par- 
ticular cuftoms  and  manners,  will  ever  be  pe- 
rufed  with  delight.  The  fcenes  of  Thom- 
fon  are  frequently  as  wild  and  romantic  as 
thofe  of  Salvator  Rofa,  varied  with  preci- 
pices and  torrents,  and  "  callled  cliffs,"  and 
deep  vallies,  with  piny  mountains,  and  the 
gloomiefl  caverns.  Innumerable  are  the 
Jittle  circumftances  in  his  defcriptions,  to- 
tally   unobfsrved   by    all    his  predecefTors. 

V/hat 
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What  poet  hath  ever  taken  notice  of  the 
leaf,  that  towards  the  end  of  autumn, 

IncefTant  ruftles  from  the  mournful  grove  *, 
Oft  ftartling  fuch  as,  ftudious,  walk  below. 
And  flowly  circles  through  the  waving  air  ? 

Or  who,  in  fpeaking  of  a  fummer  evening 
hath  ever  mentioned. 

The  quail  that  clamours  for  his  running  mate  ? 

Or  the  following  natural  image  at  the  fame 
time  of  the  year  ? 

Wide  o'er  the  thiftly  lawn,  as  fwells  the  breeze, 
A  whitening  fhower  of  vegetable  down 
Amufive  floats  f.  —  —  — 

In  what  other  poet,  do  we  find  the  filcncc 
and  expe(ftation  that  precedes  an  April 
fhower  infifled  on,  as  in  ver.  165  of  Spring? 
Or  where. 

The  dealing  fliower  is  fcarce  to  patter  heard. 
By  fuch  as  wander  through  the  foreft  walks. 
Beneath  th*  umbrageous  multitude  of  leaves  J. 

»  Ver.  1000.  t  Ver.  1645.  t  Ver.  176. 

How 
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How  full,  particular  and  pidurefque  is  this 
afTembiage  of  circumftances  that  attend  a 
very  keen  froft  in  a  night  of  winter ! 

Loud  rings  the  frozen  earth,  and  hard  reflects 

A  double  noife ;  while  at  his  evening  watch 

The  village  dog  deters  the  nightly  thief; 

The  heifer  lows  ;  the  diftant  water-fall 

Swells  in  the  breeze  j  and  with  the  hafty  tread         ; 

Of  traveller,  the  hollow-founding  plain 

Shakes  from  afar  *.  — — 

In  no  one  fubjedt  are  common  writers  more 
confufed  and  unmeaning,  than  in  their  de- 
fcriptions  of  rivers,  which  are  generally 
faid  only  to  wind  and  to  murmur,  while 
their  qualities  and  courfes  are  feldom  accu- 
rately marked.  Examine  the  exadnefs  of 
the  enfuing  defcription,  and  confider  what 
a  perfe(5t  idea  it  communicates  to  the  mJnd. 

Around  th*  adjoining  brook,  that  purls  along 
The  vocal  grove,  now  fretting  o'er  a  rock. 
Now  fcarcely  moving  through  a  reedy  pool. 
Now  ftarting  to  a  fuddcn  ftream,  and  now 
Gently  difFus'd  into  a  limpid  plam  ; 
A  various  groupe  the  herds  and  flocks  compofe. 
Rural  confufion  f  ! ' 

•  Winter,  ver,  735,  f  Summer,  ver.  477. 

A  groups 
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A  groupe  worthy  the  pencil  of  Giacomo  da 
Baffano,  and  fo  minutely  delineated,  that  he 
might  have  worked  from  this  fketch ; 

On  the  grally  bank 

Some  ruminating  lie;  while  others  fland 
Half  in  the  flood,  and  often  bending  fip 
The  circling  fufface. 

He  adds,  that  the  ox  in  the  middle  of  them, 

From  his  fides 

The  troublous  infedls  laflies,  to  his  fides 
Returning  ftill  *.  —  -^ —  —  — 

A  natural  circumftance,  that  to  the  beft  of 
liiy  remembrance  hath  efcaped  even  the  na- 
tural Theocritus.  Nor  do  I  recoiled:  that 
any  poet  hath  been  ftruck  with  the  murmurs 
of  the  numberlefs  infeds,  that  fwarm  abroad 
at  the  noon  of  a  fummer's  day :  as  attendants 
of  the  evening  indeed,  they  have  been 
mentioned ; 

Refounds  the  living  furface  of  the  ground : 
Nor  undelightful  is  the  ceafelefs  hum 
To  him  who  mufes  through  the  woods  at  noon ; 
Or  drowTy  fhepherd,  as  he  lies  reclin'd 
With  half-{hut  eyes  f. 

•  Summer,  ver  485.  et  fcq.        f  Summer,  ver.  299. 

But 
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But  the  novelty  and  nature  we  admire  in  the 
defcriptions  of  Thomfon  are  by  no  means  his 
only  excellencies;  he  is  equally  to  be  praifed, 
for  imprefling  on  our  minds  the  efFedts, 
which  the  fcene  delineated  would  have  on 
the  prefent  fpediator  or  hearer.  Thus  having 
fpoken  of  the  roaring  of  the  favages  in  a 
wildernefs  of  Africa,  he  introduces  a  cap- 
tive, who  though  juft  efcaped  from*prifon 
and  flavery  under  the  tyrant  of  Morocco,  is 
fo  terrified  and  aflonifhed  at  the  dreadful 
uproar,  that 

The  wretch  half  wifhes  for  his  bonds  a^ain. 

Thus  alfo  having  defcribed  a  caravan  loft 
and  overv/helmed  in  one  of  thofe  whirl- 
winds that  fo  frequently  agitate  and  lift  up 
the  whole  fands  of  the  defart,  he  finifhes 
his  pidlure  by  adding  that, 

In  Cairo's  crouded  ftreets  f , 

Th'  innpatient  merchant,  wondering  waits  in  vaiil. 
And  Mecca  faddens  at  the  long  delay. 

And  thus,  laftly,  in  defcribing  the  peftilence 
that  deftroyed  the  BritiOi  troops  at  the  fiege 


*  9 


Mjmmer,  ver,  925..  f  Ver.  966. 

of 
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of  Carthagena,  he  has  ufed  a  circumftance 
inimitably  lively,  pidurefque,  and  ftriking  to 
the  imagination;  for  he  fays  that  the  admiral 
not  only  heard  the  groans  of  the  fick  that 
echoed  from  (hip  to  ihip,  but  that  he  alfo 
penlively  flood,  and  liftencd  at  midnight  to 
the  dafhing  of  the  waters,  occafioned  by 
throwing  the  dead  bodies  into  the  fea; 

Heard,  nightly,  plung'd  into  the  fullen  waves, 
The  frequent  corfe  *. — • 

A  minute  and  particular  enumeration  of 
circumflances  judicioully  feleded,  is  what 
chiefly  difcriminates  poetry  from  hiflory, 
and  renders  the  former,  for  that  reafon,  a 
more  clofe  and  faithful  reprefentation  of  na- 
ture than  the  latter.  And  if  our  poets  would 
accuftom  themfelves  to  contemplate  fully 
every  objecft,  before  they  attempted  to  de- 
fcribe  it,  they  would  not  fail  of  giving  their 
readers  more  new  and  more  complete  images 
than  they  generally  do  f. 

These 

*  Ver.  1035. 

f  A  fummer  evenlniy,  for  inftance,  after  a  (hower,  has 
been  frequently  defcribcd ;  but  never,  tliat  I  can  recoUeft, 
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These  obfervations  on  Thomfon,  which 
however  would  not  have  been  fo  large,  if 

fo  jullly  as  in  the  following  lines,  whofe  greateft  beauty  is 
that  hinted  above,  a  fimple  enumeration  of  the  appearances 
of  nature,  and  of  what  is  adually  to  be  feen  at  fuch  a  time. 
They  are  not  unworthy  the  correft  and  pure  Tibullus.  They 
were  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Bedingfield,  author 
of  the  Education  of  Achilles,  a  poem,  in  Dodlley's  Mifcel- 
lanies. 

Vefpere  fub  verno>  tandem  aftis  imbribus,  aether 
Guttatira  fparfis  rorat  apertus  aquis. 

Aureus  abrupto  curvamine  defuper  arcus 
Fulget,  et  ancipiti  lumine  tingit  agros. 

Continue  fenfus  pertentat  frigoris  aura 
Vivida,  et  infinuans  mulcet  amasnus  odor. 

Pallentes  fparfim  accrefcunt  per  pafcua  fungi, 
Laetius  et  torti  graminis  herba  viret. 

Plurimus  annofa  decuffus  ab  arbore  limax 
In  piuri  lentum  tramite  fulcat  iter. 

Splendidus  accendit  per  dumos  lampida  vermis^ 
Rofcida  dum  tremula  femita  luce  micat. 
Thefcare  the  particular  circumflances  that  ufually  fucceed  a 
fhower  at  that  feafon,  and  yet  thefe  are  new  and  untouched 
by  any  other  writer.  The  Carmina  Quadragefimalia,  vo- 
lume  the  fecond,  printed  at  Oxford  1748,  from  whence  this 
is  tranfcribed,  (page  14,)  contain  many  copies  of  exquifite 
dcfcriptive  poetry,  in  a  genuine  claffical  ftyle.  See  parti- 
cularly The  Rivers,  page  4.  The  Morning,  page  12.  The 
Houfe  of  Care,  from  Spenfer,  page  16.  The  Mahometan 
Paradife,  page  32.  The  Trees  of  dilferent  foils,  page  63. 
The  Bird's  Nell,  page  82.  Geneva,  page  89.  Virgil's 
Tomb,  page  97.  The  Indian,  page  118,  The  Houfe  of 
Difcord,  page  133.  Columbus  firft  difcovcring  the  land  of 
the  Vv'eic  Indies,  page  12^,  &c. 

Vol.  L  E  there 
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there  had  been  already  any  confiderable  cri- 
ticihn  on  his  charader,  might  be  flill  aug- 
mented by  an  examination  and  develope- 
ment  of  the  beauties  in  the  Loves  of  the 
birds,  in  Spring,  verfe  580.  A  view  of 
the  torrid  zone  in  Summer,  verfe  626.  The 
rife  of  fountains  and  rivers  in  Autumn, 
verfe  781.  A  man  perilling  in  the  fnou^s, 
in  Winter,  verfe  277.  Hie  wolves  de- 
fcending  from  the  Alps,  and  a  view  of  win- 
ter within  the  polar  circle,  verfe  809,  which 
are  all  of  them  highly-finiflied  originals, 
excepting  a  few  of  thofe  blemiflies  inti- 
mated above.  Winter  is  in  my  appre- 
henfion  the  moll  valuable  of  thefe  four 
poems  j  the  fcenes  of  it,  like  thofe  of  II 
Penferofo  of  Milton,  being  of  that  awful, 
folemn,  and  penfive  kind,  on  which  a  great 
genius  befl  delights  to  dwell. 

Pope  it  feems  was  of  opinion,  that  de- 
fcriptive  poetry  is  a  compodtion  as  abfurd 
as  a  feaft  made  up  of  fauces :  and  I  know 
many  other  perfons  that  think  meanly  of  it. 
I  will  not  prcfume  to  fay  it  is  equal,  either 

in 
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in  dignity  or  utility,  to  thofe  compofitions 
that  lay  open  the  internal  conftitution  of 
man,  and  that  imitate  characflers,  man- 
ners, and  fentiments.  I  may  however  re- 
mind fuch  contemners  of  it,  that,  in  a 
fifter-art,  landfchape-painting  claims  the 
very  next  rank  to  hiftory-painting;  being 
ever  preferred  to  fingle  portraits,  to  pieces 
of  ftill-life,  to  droll-figures,  to  fruit  and 
flower-pieces;  that  Titian  thought  it  no 
diminution  of  his  genius,  to  fpend  much 
of  his  time  in  works  of  the  former  fpecies ; 
and  that,  if  their  principles  lead  them  to 
condemn  Thomfon,  they  mufb  alfo  con- 
demn the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  and  the 
greatefl:  part  of  the  nobleft  defcriptive  poem 
extant,  I  mean  that  of  Lucretius. 

We  are  next  to  fpeak  of  the  Lyric 
pieces  of  Pope.  He  ufed  to  declare,  that 
if  Dryden  had  finifhed  a  tranflation  of  the 
iliad,  he  would  not  have  attempted  one 
after  fo  great  a  mafter  ;  he  might  have  faid 
with  more  propriety,  I  will  not  write  a 
E  2  mufiC" 
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mufic-ode  *  after  Alexander's  Feafl,  which 
the  variety  and  harmony  of  its  numbers, 
and  the  beauty  and  force  of  its  images, 
have  confpired  to  place  at  the  head  of 
modern  lyric  compofitions.  This  of  Mr. 
Pope  is,  however,  the  fecond  of  the  kind  -f. 

In 

*  He  wrote  this  OJe  at  the  requeft  of  Steele. 

f  The  inferiority  of  Addifon's  Ode,  to  Pope's  on  this 
fubjcdl  is  manifeft  and  remarkable.  What  profaic  tamenefs 
ind  infipidity  do  we  meet  with  in  the  following  lines  ? 

Cecilia's  name  does  all  our  numbers  grace. 
From  every  voice  the  tuneful  accents  fly. 
In  foaring  trebles  now  it  rifes  high. 
And  now  it  finks  and  dwells  upon  the  bafe. 

This  almoft  defcends  to  burlefque.  What  follows  is  hardly 
rhyme,  and  furcly  not  poetry: 

Confecrate  the  place  and  day. 
To  mufic  and  CeciliA. 
Mufic  the  greateft  good  that  mortals  know. — 
Mufic  can  noble  bints  impart. — 

There  follows  in  this  ftanza,  which  is  the  third,  a  defcription 
of  a  fubjeft  very  trite,  Orpheus  drawing  the  beafts  about  him . 
Pope  fhewed  his  fuperior  j  udgment  in  taking  no  notice  of  this 
old  (lory,  and  feleifling  a  more  new,  as  well  as  more  ftriking 
incident,  in  the  life  of  Orpheus.  It  was  the  cuftom  of  this 
time,  for  almoft  every  rhymer  to  try  his  hand  in  an  ode  on 
St.  Cecilia;  we  find  many  defpicable  rhapfodics,  fo  called, 
in  the  trafh  of  Tonfon's  Mifcellanies.     We  have  there  alfo 

preferved 
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In  the  firft  flanza,  every  different  Inflru- 
ment  is  defcribed  and  illuflrated,  in  num- 
bers, that  admirably  reprefent,  and  corre- 
fpond,  to  its  different  qualities  and  genius. 
The  beginning  of  the  fecond  ftanza,  on 
the  power  which  muHc  exacts  over  the 
paffions,  is  a  little  flat,  and  by  no  means 
equal    to    the    conclufion    of   that    ffanza. 

preferved  another,  and  an  earlier  ode,  of  Dryden  on  this 
fubjeft.  One  flanzaof  which  I  cannot  forbear  inferting  in 
this  note.     It  was  fet  to  mufic,  1687,  by  I.  Baptilla  Draghi. 

What  paffion  cannot  mufic  raife  and  quell ! 

When  Jubal  ftruck  the  chorded  fhell. 

His  lifl'ning  brethren  flood  around. 

And  wondering  on  their  faces  fell. 

To  worfhip  that  celeftial  found  : 
Lefs  than  a  god  they  thought  there  could  not  dwell. 

Within  the  hollow  of  that  fliell. 

That  fpoke  fo  fweetly  and  fo  well. 
What  paffion  cannot  mufic  raife  and  quell ! 

This  is  fo  complete  and  engaging  a  hiHory-picce,  that  I  knew 
a  perfon  of  tafte  who  was  refolved  to  have  it  executed  on  one 
fide  of  his  faloon.  In  which  cafe,  fliid  he,  the  painter  has 
nothing  to  do,  but  to  fublliiute  colours  for  words,  the  de- 
fign  being  finifhcd  to  his  hands.  The  reader  doubilefs  ob- 
ferves  the  fine  efledl  of  the  repetition  of  the  lafl  line  j  as 
well  as  the  llroke  of  nature,  in  making  thcfe  rude  hearers 
imagine  fome  god  lay  concealed  in  this  fn^  mufician's  in- 
ilrument. 

E  3  T.ie 
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The  animating  long  that  Orpheus  *  fung 
to  the  Argonauts,  copied  from  Valerius 
Flaccus,  for  that  of  Apollonius  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature,  is  the  happily  chofen  fubjed: 
of  the  third.     On  hearing  which. 

Each  chief  his  fevenfold  (hield  difplay'd, 
And  half  unfhcath'd  the  fhining  blade ; 

Which  efFedls  of  the  fong,  however  lively, 
do  not  equal  the  force  and  fpirit  of  what 
Dryden  afcribes  to  the  fong  of  his  Grecian 
artift  ;  for  when  Timotheus  cries  out  re- 
venge, raifes  the  furies,  and  calls  up  to 
Alexander's  view  a  troop  of  Grecian  ghofts 
that  werellain  and  left  unburied,  inglorious 
and  forgotten,  each  of  them  waving  a  torch 
in  his  hand,  and  pointing  to  the  hoftile 
temples  of  the  Perfians,  and  demanding 
vengeance  of  their  prince,  he  inftantly' 
flarted  from  his  throne, 

—  Seiz'd  a  flambeau  wii-h  zeal  to  deftroy  f, 

*  He  might  have   enriched   his  piece,  by  copying  the 
fourth  Pythian  ode  of  Pindar. 

f  Thcfc  anapells,  for  fiich  they  are,  have  a  fine  efFecl. 

while 
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while  Thais  and  the  attendant  princes  ruflied 
oat  with  him  to  fet  fire  to  the  city.     The 
|.  whole  train  of  imagery  in   this   ftanza  of 

Dryden  is  alive,  fublime,  and  animated  to 
an  unparalleled  degree ;  the  poet  had  fo 
ftrongly  poflelTed  himfelf  of  the  atfcion  de- 
fcribed,  that  he  places  it  fully  before  the 
eyes  of  the  reader.  'T 

The  defcent  of  Orpheus  into  hell  is 
gracefully  introduced  in  the  fourth  franza, 
as  it  naturally  flowed  from  the  fubjed  of 
the  preceding  -,  the  defcription  of  the  in- 
fernal reo-ions  is  well  imas^ined;  and  the  ef- 
fe6ts  of  the  mulician's  lyre  on  the  inhabi- 
tants of  hell,  are  elegantly  tranflated  from 
the  fourth  Georgic  of  Virgil  *,  and  hap- 
pily adapted  to  the  fubjedl  in  queftion. 
The  fupplicating  fong  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  flanza,  is  pathetic  and  poetical, 
efpecially  when  he  conjures  the  powers  be- 
low in  beautiful  trochaics. 

By  the  hero's  armed  fiiades 
Glittering  through  the  gloomy  glaJes, 

*  Yer.  480.. 

E   4  By 
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By  the  youths  that  dy'd  for  love 
Wand'ring  in  the  myrtle  grove  j 

Thefe  images  are  pi(5lurcfque  and  appropri- 
ated ',  and  thefe  are  fuch  notes  as  might. 

Draw  iron  tears  down  Pluto's  cheek*, 
And  make  hell  grant  what  love  did  feek. 

But  the  numbers  that  conclude  this  ftanza 
are  of  fo  burlefque  and  ridiculous  a  kind, 
and  have  fo  much  the  air  of  a  drinking  fono- 
at  a  county  election,  that  one  is  amazed 
and  concerned  to  find  them  in  a  ferious 
ode,  and  in  an  ode  of  a  writer  eminently 
fkilled,  in  general,  in  accommodating  his 
founds  to  his  fentiments. 

Thus  fong  could  prevail 

O'er  death  and  o'er  hell, 
A  conqueft  how  hard  and  how  glorious  ! 

Tho'  fate  had  fail:  bound  her 

With  Styx  nine  times  round  her, 
Yet  mufic  and  love  were  vidorious. 

One  would  imagine  that  John  Dennis,  or 
fome  hero  of  the  Dunciad,  had  been  here 

*  Milton's  II  Penferofo. 

attempting 
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attempting  to  travefty  this  defcription  of  the 
reftoration  of  Eurydice  to  life.  It  is  obferv- 
able,  that  this  is  the  very  meafure  Addifon 
thought  was  proper  to  ufe  in  the  comic  cha- 
racter of  Sir  Trufty ;  by  the  introduction  of 
which  he  has  fo  ftrangely  debafed  and  de- 
graded his  elegant  opera  of  Rofamond. 

How  unhappy  is  he 

That  is  ty'd  to  a  (he. 
And  fam'd  for  his  wit  and  his  beauty; 

For  of  us  pretty  fellows. 

Our  wives  are  fo  jealous. 
They  ne'er  have  enough  of  our  duty  *. 

Thefe  numbers  therefore,  according  to  Ad- 
difon's  ear,  conveyed  a  low  and  ludicrous 
idea,  inflead  of  being  expreffive  of  triumph 
and  exultation,  the  images  here  intended  to 
be  imprefled  by  Pope. 

Virgil  is  again  imitated  throughout  the 
fixth  ftanza,  which  defcribcs  the  behaviour 
of  Orpheus  on  the  fecond  lofs  of  Eurydice. 
I  wifli  Pope  had  inferted  that  ftriking  cir- 

*  Aai.  Scene  II.  See  alfo,  Scene  IV.  Aft  I.  A  fong 
of  Grideline  and  Trully.     Act  III.  Scene  IV. 

cumflanxc. 
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cumflance,  fo  ilrongly  imagined,  of  a  cer- 
tain melancholy  murmur,  or  rather  difmal 
fhriek,  that  was  heard  all  around  the  lakes 
of  Avernus,  the  moment  Orpheus  looked 
back  on  his  wife ; 

—  Terque  fragor  ftagnis  auditus  Avernis  *. 

And  as  profopopeias  are  a  great  beauty  in 
lyric  poetry,  furely  he  fhould  not  have 
omitted  thofe  natural  and  pathetic  exclama- 
tions of  Eurydice,  the  moment  Cie  was 
fnatched  back,  and  which  fhe  uttered  as  (he 
was  gradually  finking  to  the  fliades,  efpe^ 
cially  where  flie  movingly  takes  her  lad 
adieu, 

Jamque  vale  ! — 

And  adds,  that  fne  is  now  furrounded  with 
a  vaft  darknefs,  *'  feror  ingenti  circumdata 
node,"  and  in  vain  ilretching  out  her 
feeble  arms  towards  him, 

Invalidafque  tibi  tendens,  heu  !   non  tua,  palmas  f. 
*  Georgic.  iv.  493.  f  Ver.  498. 

This 
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This  lively  and  pathetic  attitude  would  have 
made  a  ftriking  pidure  under  the  hand-s  of 
Pope.  The  reader,  I  prefume,  feels  the 
eifed;  of  the  judicious  placing  in  the  verfe, 
heu !  non  tua,  and  of  its  repetition  after 
tibi.  The  places  in  which  Orpheus,  ac- 
cording to  Pope,  made  his  lamentations 
are  not  fo  wild,  fo  favage  and  difmal,  as 
thofe  mentioned  by  Virgil ;  to  introduce 
him  "  befide  the  falls  of  fountains,"  con- 
veys not  fuch  an  image  of  defolation  and 
defpair,  as  the  caverns  on  the  banks  of 
Strymon  and  Tanais,  the  Hyperborean  de- 
farts,  and  the  RiphjEan  folitudes.  And  to 
fay  of  Hebrus,  only,  that  it  "  rolls  in 
meanders,"  is  fiat  and  frigid,  and  does  not 
heighten  the  melancholy  of  the  place. 
There  is  an  antithefis  in  the  fucceeding 
lines,  **  he  glows  amid  Rhodope's  fnows^' 
which  I  hope  the  poet  did  not  intend,  as 
it  would  be  a  trivial  and  puerile  conceit. 
The  death  of  Orpheus  is  expreffed  with  a 
beautiful  brevity  and  abruptnefs,  fuitable 
to  the  nature  of  the  ode; 

Hark ! 
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Hark  !  Hsemus  refounds  with  the  Bacchanals  cries, 

Ah  !   fee  he  dies  ! 
Yet  even  in  death  Eurydice  he  fimg, 

Inftead  oi  fiingy  Virgil  fays  "cocabat^  which 
is  more  natural  and  tender;  and  Virgil  adds 
a  very  moving  epithet,  that  he  called  w/- 
feram  Enrydicen.  I  am  fenfible  Pope  never 
intended  an  exaft  tranllation  of  the  pafTages 
of  the  Georgics  here  alleged ;  I  only  hint, 
that,  in  my  humble  judgment,  he  has  omit- 
ted fome  of  the  moil  ftriking  incidents  in 
the  ftory.  I  have  lately  feen  a  manufcript 
ode,  entitled,  "  On  the  Ufe  and  Abufe  of 
Poetry,  in  which  Orpheus  is  confidered  in 
another,  and  a  higher  light,  according  to 
ancient  mythology,  as  the  firfl  legiflator 
and  civilizerof  mankind.  I  ihall  here  in- 
fert  a  ftanza  of  it,  containing  part  of  what 
relates  to  this  fubjed:. 

A  N  T  I  S  T  R  O  P  EI  E    II. 

Such  was  wife  Orpheus'  moral  fong, 
The  lonely  cliffs  and  caves  among; 
From  hollow  oak,  or  mountain-dcn, 
He  drew  the  naked,  gazing  men. 

Or 
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Or  where  in  turf-built  fheds,  or  rufhy  bowers. 
They  fhiver'd  in  cold  wintry  fhowers. 

Or  funk  in  heapy  fnows ; 
Then  fudden,  while  his  melting  mufic  ftole 
With  pov/erful  magic  o'er  each  foftening  foul^ 

Society,  and  lav/,  and  facred  order  role. 

E  P  O  D  E     II. 

Father  of  peace  and  arts  I  he  firft  the  city  built ; 
No  more  the  neighbour's  blood  was  by  his  neighbour 
fpilt; 
He  taught  to  till,  and  feparate  the  lands; 
He  fix'd  the  roving  youths  in  Hymen's  myrtle  bands  j 
Whence  dear  domeftic  life  began, 
And  all  the  charities  that  foften'd  man  : 
The  babes  that  in  their  fathers  faces  fmil'd. 
With  lifping  blandilhments  their  rage  beguil'd. 
And  tender  thoughts  infpir'd — Szc. 

I  AM  not  permitted  to  tranfcribe  any 
more,  and  therefore  return  to  Pope  again. 

The  beginning  of  the  lafl:  ftanza  of  the 
ode  here  examined,  feems  to  be  a  repetition 
of  the  fubjed:  of  the  fecond,  the  power  of 
mufic  over  the  paffions,  which  may  perhaps 
be  reckoned  a  blameable  tautology;  efpe- 
cially  as  thefe  h'nes, 

Mufu: 
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Mufic  the  fierceft  grief  can  charm, 
And  Fate's  fevereil  rage  diiarm  j 
Mufic  can  foften  pain  to  cafe. 
And  make  defpair  and  madnefs  pleafe ; 

are  inferior,  I  am  afraid,  to  the  former  on 
the  fame  fubjedls,  which  contain  beautiful 
and  poetical  perfonifications  -, 

Melancholy  lifts  her  head, 

Morpheus  roufes  from  his  bed, 

Sloth  unfolds  her  arms  and  wakes, 

Liftning  Envy  drops  her  fnakes  j 
Inteftine  war  no  more  our  pafllons  wage. 
And  giddy  faclions  hear  away  their  rage. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  this  Ode  of  P0PE5* 
and  the  Alexander's  Fsaft  of  Dryden,  con- 
clude with  an  epigram  of  four  lines  ;  a  fpe- 
cies  of  wit  as  flagrantly  unfuitable  to  the 
dignity,  and  as  foreign  to  the  nature,  of 
the  lyric,  as  it  is  of  the  epic  mufe. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  Mr.  Handel 
has  not  fet  to  mufic  the  former,  as  well  as 
the  latter,  of  thefe  celebrated  odes,  in 
which  he  has  difplayed  the  combined 
powers  of  verf"  and  voice,  to  a  wonderful 

degree. 
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dfyi'cc.  No  poem  indeed,  affords  fo  much 
various  matter  for  a  compofer  to  work 
upon  ;  as  Dryden  has  here  introduced  and 
exorefTed  all  the  greater  paiTions,  and  as  the 
tranlitions  from  one  to  the  other  arefudden 
and  impetuous.  Of  which  we  feel  the  ef- 
feds,  in  the  pathetic  defcription  of  the  fall 
of  Darius,  that  immediately  fucceeds  the 
joyous  praifes  of  Bacchus.  The  fymphony, 
and  air  particularly,  that  accompanies  the 
four  words,  ''fallen,  fallen,  fallen,  fallen," 
is  ilrangely  moving*,  and  confills  of  a  few 

fimple 

*  The  mention  of  this  pathelic  air,  reminds  nie  of  a  fiorv 
of  the  celebrated  LuIIy,  who  having  been  one  day  accufed  of 
never  fetting  any  thing  to  inufic,  but  the  languid  verfes  cf 
Quinault,  was  immediately  animated  v/lth  the  reproach,  and 
as  it  were  feized  with  a  kind  of  enthufiafm  ;  he  ran  inftantly 
to  his  harpfichord,  and  llriking  a  few  cords,  fung  in  recita- 
tive thefe  four  lines  in  the  Iphigenia  of  Racine,  which  are 
full  of  the  ftrongell  imagery,  and  are  therefore  much  more 
difficult  to  exprcfs  in  mufic,  than  verfes  of  mere  fentiment, 

Un  pretre  cnvironnc  d'  une  foule  cradle 
Portera  fur  ma  fille  une  main  criminelie, 
Dechirera  fon  fein,  et  d'  un  'ci!  curieux. 
Dans  fon  ccrur  palpitant  ccnfultjra  les  dieux. 

One  of  the  company  has  often  declared  that  they  all  thought 
themfelves  prefe.it  at  this  dreadful  fpedacle,  and  that  the 

note  3 
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limplc  and  touching  notes,  without  any  of 
thofe  intricate  variations,  and  afFed:ed  di- 
vilions,  into  which,  in  compliance  with  a 
vicious  and  vulgar  tafte,  this  great  mafler 
hath  fometlmes  defcended.  Even  this 
piece  of  Handel,  fo  excellent  on  the  whole, 
is  not  free  from  one  or  two  blemifhes  of 
this  fort,  particularly  in  the  air,  "  With 
raviilied  ears,  &c. 

The  moderns  have  perhaps  prad:ifed  no 
fpecies  of  poetry  with  fo  little  fuccefs,  and 
with  fuch  indifputable  inferiority  to  the 
ancients,  as  the  Ode  ;  which  feems  owing 
to  the  harflinefs  and  untuneablenefs  of  mo- 
dern languages,  abounding  in  monofyllables, 
and  crowded  with  confonants.  This  parti- 
cularly is  the  cafe  of  the  Engllfli,  wdiofe 

notes  with  which  Lully  accompanied  thefe  words,  erefted 
the  hair  of  their  heads  with  horror. 

The  opinion  of  Boileau  concerning  mafic  is  remartcable  ; 
he  aficrts,  qu'on  ne  pcut  jamais  faire  un  bon  opera;  par- 
ceque  la  muftque  ne  fauroit  narrer ;  que  les  pafhons  n'y 
peuvent  etre  peinte  dans  toutc  I'etcndui:  qu'elles  demandent ; 
que  d'aillcurs  clle  ne  fauroit  fouventmettre  enchant  Ics  ex- 
preflions  vraiment  fublimes  et  courageufes. 

original 
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original  is  Teutonic^  and  which  therefore, 
is  not  fo  mtifical  as  the  Italian,  the  Spanifh, 
or  even  the  French,  as  not  having  fo  great  a 
quantity  of  v^^ords  derived  from  the  Latin, 
But  the  Latin  language  itfelf,  as  wd\  as 
all  others,  muft  yield  to  the  unparallelled 
fweetnefs  and  copioufnefs  of  the  Greek. 
Tanto  eft  fermo  gr^cus  latino  jucundior, 
fays  Quintilian,  ut  noflri  poets,  quoties 
dulce  carmen  efTe  voluerunt,  illorum  id 
nominibus  exornent  ■^."  What  line,  even 
in  the  Italian  poets,  is  fo  foft  and  melli- 
fluous, as-f- 

AXX'  am  ^'.(pu^cio  'kiyVTr-jzio'/'lc.^  anra^'? 

*  He  gives  fome  inftances  that  are  curious  and  worth  at- 
tention. "  Quid  quod  pleraque  nos  ilia  quafi  mugicnte 
litera  cludimus  M,  qua  nullum  Grssce  verbum  cadit?  At 
illi  N  jucundam  et  in  fine  prrecipue  quafi  tinnientem,  illius 
loco  ponunt,  quae  eft  apud  nos  rarifTime  in  claufulis.  Quid 
quod  fyllabse  noftrre  in  B  litcram  et  D  innitiintur  ?  adeo 
afpere,  ut  plerique  non  antiquiffimornm  quidem,  fed  tamen 
veterum  moUire  tentaverint,  non  folum  a'Z':r/a  pro  ad-verjis 
clicendo,  fed  et  in  praipcfitione  B  litcrr^  abfonam  et  ipfam 
S  fubjiciendo."  Apply  thcfe  obfcrvations  with  proper -al- 
terations to  the  EngliOi  tongue.     Quintil.  I.  xii.  c.  lo. 

t  Odyf.  iv.  565. 

Vol.  L  F  '.  Or 
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Or  as,  in  the  tender  Bion, 

Arci^co  Tov  Ac^covfVj  aTCuXilo  naX©'  AJ^oav/r, 

to  inftance  in  no  more  ?  If  we  caft  a  tran- 
fient  view  over  the  moft  celebrated  of  the 
modern  lyrics,  we  may  obferve,  that  the 
flanza  of  *  Petrarch,  which  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  all  his  fuccelTors,  difpleafes  the  ear, 
by  its  tedious  uniformity,  and  by  the  num- 
ber of  identical  cadences.     And  indeed  to 

*  Petrarch  was  taugiit  the  Greek  language,  which  was  at 
that  time  Unknown  in  Italy,  by  Barlaham,  a  learned  monk 
of  Calabria  ;  which  country  having  been  a  colony  of  Greeks, 
retained  foine  traces  of  their  tongue.  Soon  afterwards  Boc- 
cace  learned  Greek  of  Leontius  Pilatus,  of  The/Talonica, 
who  explained  Homer  to  him  for  thfee  years;  after  which 
time  Boccace  founded  a  led  are  for  the  explanation  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyfley.  After  Boccace's  death,  the  republic  of 
Florence  invited  Emanuel  Chryfoloras,  a  nobleman  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  to  open  an  academy  for  teaching  the  Greek 
language  about  the  year  1 394.  This  Chryfoloras  came  into 
England,  to  fullicit  Richard  II.  to  enter  into  an  alliance 
acainll  the  Turks.  Among  his  fcholars  were  Leonardus 
Arctinus,  Paulus  Vergerius,  Guarinus,  Leonicenus,  Ty- 
phernas,  Philelphus,  and  other  famous  writers,  Petrarch 
died  in  the  year  1374.  Boccace  in  1376.  Chaucer  in  1400, 
The  Greek  tongue  was  brought  into  England  by  William 
Grocvn.  He  was  fellow  of  New  College  in  Oxford,  and 
died  about  the  year  1520. 

fptak 
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fpeak  truth,  there  appears  to  be  little  valu- 
able in  Petrarch,  except  the  purity  of  his 
did:ion.  His  fentiments,  even  of  love,  are 
metaphyfical  and  far  fetched,  neither  is 
there  much  variety  in  his  fubje(fts,  or  fancy 
in  his  method  of  treating  them.  Metaftalio 
is  a  much  better  lyric  poet.  When  Boileau 
attempted  an  ode,  he  exhibited  a  glaring 
proof,  of  what  has  frequently  been  hinted, 
in  the  courfe  of  this  EfTay,  that  the  writer, 
whofe  grand  characteriftical  talent  is  fatiric 
or  moral  poetry,  will  never  fucceed,  with 
equal  merit,  in  the  higher  branches  of  his 
art.  In  his  ode  on  the  taking  Namur,  are 
inftances  of  the  *"  bombastic,  of  the 
PROSAIC,  and  of  the  puerile.  And  it 
is  no  fmall  confirmation  of  the  ruling  paf- 

*  An  inftance  of  the  first,  is  to  be  found  in  the  third 
{lanza.     Of  the  second,  in  the  ninth  ftanza, 

(^i  domta  Lille,  Coutrai, 
Gand,  la  fuperbe  Efpagnole, 
Saint  Omer,  Bezan^on,  Dole, 
Ypres,  Maftricht,  et  Cambrai. 

Of  the  THIRD  fort,  is,  his  making  a  ftar  or  comet,  fatal  to 
his  enemies,  of  the  white  feather,  which  the  king  ufually 
wore  in  his  hat. 

F  2  fion 
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fion  of  this  author,  that  he  could  not  con- 
clude his  ode,  but  with  a  fevere  flroke  on 
his  old  antagonift  Perrault,  though  the  ma- 
jefty  of  this  fpecies  of  compolitions  are  fo 
much  injured,,  by  defcending  to  perfonal 
fatire.  The  name  of  Malherbe  is  refped- 
able,  as  he  was  the  firft  reformer  of  the 
French  poefy,  and  the  firft  who  gave  his 
countrymen  any  idea  of  a  legitimate  ode, 
though  his  own  pieces  have  hardly  any 
thing  but  harmony  to  recommend  them. 
The  Odes  of  la  Motte,  tho'  fo  highly 
praifed  by  Sanadon,  and  by  Fontenelle,  are 
fuller  of  delicate  fentiment,  and  philofo- 
phical  reflexion,  than  of  imagery,  figures, 
and  poetry.  There  are  particular  flanzas 
eminently  good,  but  not  one  entire  ode. 
Some  of  RoufTeau,  particularly  that  to 
Fortune,  and  fome  of  his  pfalms ;  and 
one  or  two  of  Voltaire,  particularly,  to  the 
king  of  Pruilia,  on  his  acceffion  to  the 
throne,  and  on  Meaupertuis's  travels  to  the 
north,  to  meafure  the  degrees  of  the  me- 
ridian towards  the  equator,  feem  to  arife 
above  that  corred  mediocrity,  which  diftin^ 

guiflies 
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guiflies  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  French,  In 
this  ode  of  Voltaire,  we  find  a  profopopeia 
of  AmericLis,  and  afterwards  a  fpeech  of 
Newton,  on  the  defign  of  this  traveller  and 
his  companions,  that  approach  to  the  fub- 
lime, 

Comme  ils  parloient  ainfi,  Newton  dans  i'empirce, 
Newton  les  regardoit,  et  du  del  entr'ouvert 

Confinnez,  difoit  il,  a  la  terre  eclairee 
Cc  que  j'ai  decouvert. 

I  hope  I  iliall  not  tranfgrefs  a  very  fenfible 
obfervation  of  Pope,  who  would  have  a 
true  critic  be 

Still  pleas'd  to  praife,  yet  not  afraid  to  blame, 

if  I  fliould  fay,  we  have  lately  feen  two  or 
three  lyric  pieces,  fuperiour  to  any  he  h^^s 
left  us ;  I  mean  an  Ode  on  Lyric  Poetry,  and 
another  to  lord  Huntingdon,  by  Dr.  Aken- 
fide ;  and  a  Chorus  of  BritiHi  Bards,  by  Mr, 
Gilbert  Weil:,  at  the  end  of  the  Inftitution  of 
the  Order  of  the  Garter  *.     Both  thefe  are 

*  Together  with  fome  of  the  Odes  of  Mr.  William  Col- 
lins, who  had  a  llrong  and  fruitful  imagination;  and  the 
Chorus  on  Dc.ul  in  Mr.  Mafon's  Caradtacus. 

F   1  written 
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written  with  regular  returns  of  the  Strophe, 
Antiftrophe,  and  Epode,  which  give  a  truly 
Pindaric  variety  to  the  numbers,  that  is 
wanting  not  only  to  the  bell:  French  and 
Italian,  but  even  to  the  befl  Latin  odes.  In 
the  pieces  here  commended,  the  figures  are; 
ftrong,  and  the  tranfitions  bold,  and  there  is 
a  juft  mixture  of  fentiment  and  imagery; 
and  particularly,  they  are  animated  with  a 
noble  fpirit  of  liberty.  I  muft  refer  the 
reader  to  the  charaders  of  Alcasus  and  of 
Milton  in  the  two  firft,  and  to  the  flanza 
of  Mr.  Weft's  ode,  on  the  barons  procuring 
magna  charta,  which  I  fhall  infert  at 
length. 

On  yonder  plain. 
Along  whofe  willow-fringed  fide 
The  filver-footed  Naids,  fportive  train, 
Down  the  fmooth  Thames  amid  the  cygnets  glide, 
I  faw,  when  at  thy  reconciling  word, 
Injuftice,  anarchy,  inteftine  jarr, 
Defpotic  infolence,  the  wafting  fword. 
And  all  the  brazen  throats  of  civil  war 
"Were  hufh'd  in  peace ;  from  this  imperious  throne 

Hurl'd  furious  down, 

Abafh'd,  difmay'd, 
I^ike  a  chas'd  lion  to  the  favage  fhade 

Of 
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Of  his  own  forefts  fell  Oppreflion  fled. 
With  vengeance  brooding  in  his  fullen  brcaft. 
Then  Juftice  fearlefs  rais'd  her  decent  head, 

Hcal'd  every  grief,  each  wrong  reJreft ; 

While  round  her  valiant  fquadrons  flood. 

And  bade  her  awful  tongue  demand, 

From  vanquifh'd  John's  relu<-lant  hand. 
The  DEED  OF  FREEDOM  purchas'd  with  their  blood*. 

The  next  Lyric  compofitions  of  Pope, 
are  two  chorufes  inferted  in  a  very  heavy 
tragedy  altered  from  Shakefpear  by  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  ;  in  which  we  fee, 
that  the  mofb  accurate  obfervation  of  dra- 
matic rules  without  genius  is  of  no  effed:. 
Thefe  chorufes  are  extremely  elegant  and 
harmonious ;  but  are  they  not  chargeable 
with  the  fault,  which  Ariftotle  imputes  to 
many  of  Euripides,  that  they  are  foreign 
and  adventitious  to  the  fubjed:,  and  con- 
tribute nothing^  towards  the  advancemeiU  of 
the  main  acflion  ?  Whereas  the  chorus  ought, 
**   Wlopioi'  iivoLi  T'd  oAa,  '/.ci.1  (jvpci,fa)i'i'(^e(j^ai  'f'y" 

*  Dodfley's  Mifcellanies,  vol.  ii.  pag.  152.  See  alfo  ia 
the  lame  volume,  an  excellent  ode  of  iVlr.  Cobb.  From 
another  of  whofe  odes  Pope  took  the  following  linej 

Thy  flonc,  O  Sifyphus,  Hands  Hill. 

F  4  tp. 
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to  be  a  part  or  member  of  the  one  Whole, 
co-operate  with,  and  help  to  accelerate  the 
intended  event ;  as  is  conflantly,  adds  the 
philolbpher,  the  pra^ice  of  Sophocles. 
Whereas  thefe  refiedions  of  Pope  on  the 
baneful  influences  of  war,  on  the  arts  and 
learning,  and  on  the  univerfal  power  of  love, 
feem  to  be  too  general,  are  not  fufficiently 
appropriated,  do  not  rife  from  the  fubjed: 
and  occafion,  and  might  be  inferted  v/ith 
equal  propriety  in  tv/enty  other  tragedies. 
This  remark  of  Ariflotle,  though  he  does 
not  himfelf  produce  any  examples,  may  be 
verified  from  the  following,  among  many 
others.  In  the  Phoenicians  of  Euripides, 
they  fing  a  long  and  very  beautiful,  but  ill 
placed,  hymn  to  P^ars  j  I  fpeak  of  that 
which  begins  fo  nobly, 

Yictl  '^ctvaja  X-ctjiyjl,   Bfo/x/u   'T^a.^aixaffof  ici(f]ai;  *  ; 

"  O  direful  Mars !  why  art  thou  fllli  der 
lighted  with  blood  and  with  death,  and  why 
an  enemy  to  the  feafls  of  Bacchus  ?"  And 

*  Ver.  -jc)^, 

a  ilill 
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a  ftill  more  glaring  inftanceoay  be  brought 
from  the  end  of  the  third  i&.  of  the  Troades, 
in  which  the  ftory  of  Ganymede  is  intro- 
duced not  very  artificially  *.  To  thefe  may 
be  added  that  exquiiite  ode  in  praife  of 
Apollo,  defcriptive  of  his  birth  and  vic- 
tories, which  we  find  in  the  Iphigenia  in 
Tauris  -j*. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  chorufes  of  So- 
phocles never  defert  the  fubjed:  of  each 
particular  drama,  and  all  their  fentiments 
and  reflections  are  drawn  from  the  iituation 
of  the  principal  perfonage  of  the  fable. 
Nay  Sophocles  hath  artfully  found  a  method 
of  making  thofe  poetical  defcriptions,  with 
which  the  chorufes  of  the  ancients  abound, 
carry  on  the  chief  defign  of  the  pieces  and 
has  by  thefe  means  accomplilhed  what  is  a 
great  difhculty  in  writing  tragedy,  has  unit- 
ed poetry  with  propriety.     In  the  '^  Philoc- 

tetes 

*  Ver.  795.  t  Ver.  1235.  et  feq. 

X  The  fabjecl  and  fcene  of  this  tragedy,  fo  romantic  and 
uncommon,  are  highly  pleafing  to  the  imagination.     See 

parti- 
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tetes  the  chorus  takes  a  natural  occafion,  at 
verfe  694,  to  givQ  a  minute  and  moving  pic- 
ture of  the  folitary  l.feof  that  unfortunate 
hero;  and  when  afterwards  at  verfe  855, 
pain  has  totally  exhaufted  the  ftrength  and 
fpirits  of  Philodtetes,  and  it  is  neceflary  for 
the  plot  of  the  tragedy  that  he  fliould  fall 
afleep,  it  is  then,  that  the  chorus  breaks 
out  into  an  exquifite  ode  to  fleep.  As  in 
the  Antigone,  with  equal  beauty  and  de- 
corum in  an  addrefs  to  the  god  of  love,  at 
verfe  791  of  that  play.  And  thus  laflly, 
when  the  birth  of  Edipus  is  doubtful,  and 
his  parents  unknown,  the  chorus  fuddenly 
exclaims,  '*  Tn  ce,  tskiov,  t/5  a  ef/xTg  rccv 
fiaicpaiMVMv 'j  &c.  From  which,  O  my  fon, 
of  the  immortal  gods,  didft  thou  fpring  ? 
Was  it  fome  nymph,  a  favourite  of  Pan 
that    haunts     the     mountains  3     or    fome 

particularly  his  defcription  of  his  being  left  in  this  dcfolatc 
ifland,  v.  280.  His  lamentation  for  the  lofs  of  his  bow, 
V.  1 140.  and  alfo  1 185.  and  his  lad  adieu  to  the  ifland,  1508. 
One  mav  here  obferve  by  the  way,  that  the  ancients  thought 
bodily  pains,  and  wounds.  Sec.  proper  objefts  to  be  repre- 
fented  on  the  ftage.  See  alfo  the  Trachinia;  of  Sophocles, 
and  the  lamentations  of  Jlerculcs  in  it. 

daughter 
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daughter  of  Apollo,  for  this  god  loves 
the  remote  rocks  and  caverns,  who  bore 
you  ?  Or  was  it  Mercury  who  reigns  in 
Cyllene;  or  did  Bacchus,  06o5  mzwr  tir 
ay.puv  o^ioiVy  a  god  who  dwells  on  the  tops  ^ 
of  the  mountains,  beget  you,  on  any  of 
the  nymphs  that  poflefs  Helicon,  with 
whom  he  frequently  fports?*"' 

The  judicious  author  of  the  Tragedy  of  , 
Elfrida,  hath  given  occafion  to  a  kind  of 
controverfy  among  the  more  curious  critics, 
concerning  the  utility  of  the  chorus,  w^hich, 
after  the  model  of  the  ancients,  he  hath  en- 
deavoured to  revive.  That  the  great  Gre- 
cian maflers  retained  it  only  out  of  refpeit  , 
to  its  antiquity,  and  from  no  intrinfic  va- 
luablenefs  or  propriety  of  the  thing,  can 
fcarcely  be  imagined.  The  fentiments  of 
the  judicious  Brumoy  are  moderate  and  ra- 
tional, and  feem  to  comprehend  all  that  is 
neceflary  to  be  faid  on  this  fubjecft.  "  I 
Jknow,  fays  he,  the  chorus  is  attended  with 
inconveniences.     Sophocles  had  the  addrefs 

to 
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to  withdraw  his  chorus  for  a  few  moments, 
when  their  abfence  was  neceflary,  as  in  the 
Ajax.  If  the  chorus  therefore  incommodes 
the  poet,  and  puts  him  under  difficulties, 
he  mud  charge  it  folely  to  his  own  want  of 
dexterity.  What  advantage,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  he  not  reap,  from  a  body  of  ac- 
tors that  fill  the  ftage;  that  render  more 
lively,  ilriking,  and  fenfible,  the  continuity 
of  the  adtion,  and  give  it  the  air  of  greater 
PROBABILITY?  For it  is  not  natural  or  con- 
ceivable, that  a  great  and  illuilrious  acStion, 
fuch  as  a  revolution  in  a  ftate,  fliould  pafs 
without  witneffes.  We  perceive  and  feel  a 
kind  of  void  on  the  ftage,  on  account  of  the 
abfence  of  the  chorufes ;  and  the  fuccefsful 
attempt  of  Racine,  who  adopted  and  revived 
the  ufe  of  them  in  his  Athalia  and 
Esther,  were  fufficient,  one  would  ima- 
gine, to  undeceive  and  convince  us,  of  their 
importance,  and  utility.  The  ancients 
treated  only  of  fuch  frories  as  were  pub- 
licly tranfa6ted  ;  now  the  banifliment  of  the 
chorus  has  been  the  neceffary  confequence 
of  the  cuftom  of  the  moderns,  in  taking  for 

their 
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their  Reprefentations  all  kinds  of  fubjedls, 
and  in  filling  and  overcharging  the  adion 
with  incidents  and  furprifes.  For  how 
could  thefe  various  crouded  events  and  in- 
cidents, have  been  poilibly  introduced  in  a 
public  place,  expofed  to  the  view  of  cour- 
tiers and  the  people ;  while  the  generality 
of  OUR  tragedies  turn  on  particular  and 
private  affairs,  removed  from  the  view  and 
notice  of  all  men  ?  The  Athenian  fpedators 
were  ever  accuftomed  to  concern  themfelves 
in  all  public  affairs,  and  to  be  witneffes  and 
judges  of  them.  The  modern  ffage,  by  its 
difufe  of  the  chorus,  may  perhaps  have 
gained  a  great  number  of  fine  fubjeds  for 
tragedy ;  yet,  in  return,  it  is  burthened 
with  confidents,  it  lofes  the  continuity  of 
adion,  and  is  deprived  of  the  magnificent 
fpedacle  that  ferves  to  fupport  that  conti- 
nuity, and  which  is,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expreffion,  the  accompagnient  of  the 
picture*." 

'  LeTheatre  de  Grecs.  Tom.  I.  104.  and  214.  and  19S. 

I  THOUGHT 
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I  THOUGHT  it  more  equitable,  as  well  as 
more  convincing,  to  quote  at  large  the  words 
of  this  admirable  critic,  whofe  work  is  one 
of  the  moll  valuable  that  his  elegant  nation 
hath  produced,  than  to  adopt,  as  fome  have 
done  with  fmall  variations,  his  opinion, 
without  acknowledging  the  debt.  An  apo- 
logy would  be  necefTary  for  this  digrelHon, 
if  it  was  not  my  profelTed  defign  in  this 
EfTay,  to  expatiate  into  fuch  occafional  dif- 
quifitions,  as  naturally  arife  from  the  fub- 
jedt ;  it  has  however  kept  us  too  long  from 
furveying  a  valuable  literary  curiofity,  I 
mean  theearlieil  production  of  Pope,  writ- 
ten when  he  was  not  twelve  years  old,  his 
Ode  on  Solitude. 

The  firfl  fketches  of  fuch  an  artifl  ought 
highly  to  be  prized.  Different  geniufes  un- 
fold themfelves  at  different  periods  of  life» 
In  fome  minds  the  ore  is  a  long  time  in  ri- 
pening. Not  only  inclination,  but  oppor- 
tunity and  encouragement,  a  proper  fubjecft, 
or  a  proper  patron,  influence  the  exertion  or 

the 
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the  fuppreffion  of  genius.    Thefe  ftanzas  on 
Solitude,  are  a  flrong  inflance  of  that  con- 
templative and  moral  turn,  which  was  the 
diftinguifliing   charaderiflic  of  our  poet's 
mind.     An  ode  of  Cowley,  which  he  pro- 
duced at  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  is  of  the 
fame  call,  and  perhaps  not  in  the  leaft  infe- 
riour  to  this  of  Pope.     The  voluminous 
Lopez  de  Vega,  is  commonly,  but  perhaps 
incredibly,  reported   by  the   Spaniards,  to 
have  compofed  verfes  when  he  was  *  five 
years  old  ;  and  Torquato  Tallb,  the  fecond 
or  third  of  the  Italian  poets,  for  that  won- 
derful original  Dante  is  the  firft,  is  faid  to 
have  recited  poems  and  orations  of  his  own 
writing,  when  he  was  feven.     It  is  how- 
ever certain,  which  is  more  extraordinary, 
that  he  produced  his  Rinaldo  in  his  eigh- 
teenth year,  no  bad  precurfor  to  the  Gieru- 
falemma  Liberata,  arid  no  fmall   effort  of 
that  genius,  which    was    in  due    time   to 
fhew,  how  fine  an  epic  poem  the  Italian 
language,  notwithilanding  the  vulgar  im- 

*  It  is  a  certain  faft,  that  S.  Bononcini  compofed  and 
peiformcd  an  opera,  when  he  v/as  but  nine  years  old. 

putation   , 
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putatlon    of    effeminacy,    was    capable   of 
fupporting  *. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  biographical 
anecdotes,  which  are  fome  of  the  mofl 
amuiive  and  inftrudtive  parts  of  hiftory, 
will  be  perhaps  pleafed  with  the  following 
particulars  in  the  life  of  Pope.  He  fre- 
quently declared,  that  the  time  of  his  be- 
ginning to  write  verfes,  was  fo  very  early 
in  his  life,  that  he  could  fcarcely  recall  it 
to  his  memory.  When  he  was  yet  a  child, 
his  father,  who  had  been  a  merchant  in 
London,  and  retired  to  Binfield  with  about 
twenty  thoufand  pounds,  would  frequently 
order  him  to  make  Englifh  verfes.  It 
feems  he  was  difficult  to  be  pleafed,  and 
would  make  the  lad  corred;  them  again  and 
again.  When  at  lafl  he  approved  them,  he 
took  great  pleafure  in  perufmg  them,  and 
would  fay,  *'  thefe  are  good  rhymes." 
Thefe  early  praifes  of  a  tender  and  re- 
fpedted  -f  parent,    co-operating    with   the 

*  But  the  Italians  in  general,  prefer  Arioilo  to  Taflb. 

f  Moll   of  thefe    circumftances  were  communicated  by 
Pope  himfsif  to  Mr.  Spence. 

natural 
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natural  inclination  of  the  fon,  might  pof- 
libly  be  the  caufes  that  fixed  our  young 
bard  in  a  refolution  of  becoming  eminent 
in  this  art.  He  was  taught  to  read  very 
early  by  an  aunt;  and  of  his  own  indefa- 
tigable induftry  learned  to  write,  by  co- 
pying printed  books,  which  he  executed 
with  great  neatnefs  and  accuracy.  When 
he  was  eight  years  old,  he  was  put  under 
the  diredion  of  one  Taverner,  a  prieft, 
who  taught  him  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  tongues  together.  About  this 
time  he  accidentally  met  with  Ogilby's 
tranllation  of  Homer,  which,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  deadnefs  and  infipidity  of  the 
verfification,  arreiled  his  attention  by  the 
force  of  the  (lory.  The  Ovid  of  Sandys 
fell  next  in  his  way  3  and  it  is  faid,  tliat 
the  raptures  thefe  tranflations  gave  him 
were  fo  firong,  that  he  fpoke  of  them  with 
pleafure  to  the  period  of  his  life.  About 
ten,  being  nov/  at  fchool  at  Hyde-park- 
corner,  whither  he  went  from  a  popifli 
feminary  to  Twiford,  near  Winchefter,  he 
was  carried  fometimes  to  the  playhoufe ; 
Vol.  J.  G  and 
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and  being  ftruck,  we  may  imagine,  with 
theatrical  reprefentations,  he  turned  the 
chief  events  into  a  kind  of  play,  made  up 
of  a  number  of  fpeeches  from  Ogilby's 
tranflation,  conncded  with  verfes  of  his 
own.  lie  perfuaded  the  upper  boys  to  a6t 
this  piece,  which,  from  its  curiofity,  one 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  beheld. 
The  mafter's  gardener  reprefented  the  cha- 
rader  of  Ajax  ;  and  the  adors  were  drelTed 
after  the  pictures  of  his  favourite  Ogilby, 
far  the  beft  part  of  that  book,  as  they  were 
defigned  and  engraved  by  artifts  of  note. 
At  twelve,  he  retired  with  his  father  into 
Windfor-Foreft;  and  it  was  there  he  firfl 
perufed  the  writings  of  Waller,  of  Spenfer, 
and  of  Dryden  *.  Spenfer  is  faid  to  have 
made  a  poet  of  Cowley ;  that  Ogilby  lliould 
give  our  author  his  lirfl:  poetic  pleafures,  is 
a  remarkable  circumftance.  On  the  firfl 
ilght   of  Dryden    he    abandoned   the   reft, 

*  I  was  informed  by  an  intimate  friend  of  Pops,  that 
Tvhcn  he  was  yet  a  meer  bey,  Dvydcn  gave  him  a  ILiiling, 
by  way  of  encouragement,  for  a  tranfl.iiioa  he  had  made  of 
?he  ftory  of  Pyramu?  and  'I'hifbe  from  Ovid-. 

having 
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having  now  found  an  author,  whofe  cafl 
was  exactly  congenial  with  his  own.  His 
works  therefore  he  ftudied  with  equal  plea- 
fure  and  attention  :  he  placed  them  before 
his  eyes  as  a  model ;  of  which  more  will 
be  faid  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  papers.  He 
copied  not  only  his  harmonious  verfifica- 
tion,  but  the  very  turns  of  his  periods. 
It  was  hence  he  was  enabled  to  give  to 
rhyme  all  the  harmony  of  which  it  is  ca- 
pable. 

About  this  time,  when  he  was  *  fifteen 
years  old,  he  began  to  write  his  Alc  ander, 
an  epic  poem,  of  which  he  himfelf  fpeaks 
with  fo  much  amiable  franknefs  and  int^-e- 
nuity,  in  a  pafTage  reHored  to  the  excel- 
lent preface  before  his  works,  **  I  confefs 
there  was  k  time  when  I  v/as  in  love  v^ith 
myfelf,  and  my  firfl  produdtions  were  the 
children  of  felf-love  upon  innocence.  I 
had  made  an  epic  poem,  and  panegyrics  on 
ajl   the  princes  of  Europe,  and  I  thought 

*  Nee  placet  ante  annos  vates  puer  :  omnia  juflo 
Tempore  proveniant.  — •  Vidse  Poet.  I.  1. 

G  2  myfelf 
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myfelf  the  greateil  genius  that  ever  was. 
I  cannot  but  regret  thcfe  delightful  vifions 
of  my  childhooJ,  which,  like  the  fine  co- 
lours we  fee  when  our  eves  are  fliut,  are  va- 
niflied  for  ever."  Atterbury  had  perufed 
this  early  piece,  and  we  may  gather  from 
one  of  his  letters,  advifed  him  to  burn  it; 
though  he  adds,  '*  I  would  have  interceded 
for  the  firrt  page,  and  put  it,  with  your 
leave,  among  my  curiofities."  I  have  been 
credibly  informed,  that  feme  of  the  ano- 
nymous verfes,  quoted  as  examples  of  the 
Art  of  Sinking  in  Poctryy  in  the  incom- 
parable fatire  fo  called,  were  fuch  as  our 
poet  remembered  from  his  own  Alcander. 
So  fenfible  of  its  own  errors  and  imperfec- 
tions is  a  mind  truly  great. 

QuiNTiLiAN,  whofe  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature  was  confummate,  has  obferved, 
that  nothing  quite  correcll  and  faultlefs,  is 
to  be  expected  in  very  early  years,  from  a. 
truly  elevated  genius :  that  a  generous  ex- 
travagance and  exuberance  are  its  proper 
marks,  and  that  a  premature  exacfrnefs  is  a 

certain 
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certain  evidence  of  future  flatnefs  and  fleri- 
lity.  His  words  are  incomparable,  and 
worthy  confideration.  *  "  Audeat  hicc  «tas 
plura,  et  in  yen  i  at,  et  inventis  gaudeat, 
iint  licet  ilia  non  fatis  interim  licca  et 
fevera.  Facile  remedium  eft  ubertatis,  fte- 
rilia  nullo  labore  vincuntur.  Ilia  mihi  in 
pueris  naturanimium  fpei  dabit,  in  qua  in- 
GENiUM  judicio  prtefumitur.  Materiani 
elTe  primum  volo  vel  abundantiorem,  atque 
ultra  quam  oportet  fufam.  Multum  inde 
decoquent  anni,  multum  ratio  limabit,  ali- 
quid  velut  ufu  ipfo  deteretur,  fit  modo  un- 
de  excidi  poflit  et  quod  exculpi :  erit  autem, 
fi  non  ab  initio  tenuem  laminam  duxerimus, 
et  quam  caelatura  altior  rumpat — Quare  mi- 
hi ne  maturitas  quidcm  ipfa  feftinet,  nee 
mufta  in  lacu  ftatim  auftera  fint ;  fic  et  an- 
nos  ferent,  et  vetuftate  proficient."  This  is 
very  ftrong  and  mafculine  fenfe,  exprefled 
and  enlivened  by  a  train  of  metaphors,  all 
of  them  elegant,  and  well  prefervcd.  Whe- 
ther   thefe    early    produdiions    of    Pope, 

*  Lib.  ii.  Inflit.  Cap.  4.  ad  y.iit. 

G    3  would 
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would  not  have  appeared  to  Quintilian  tQ 
be  rather  too  finifhed,  correft,  and  pure, 
and  what  he  would  have  inferred  concerning 
them,  is  too  delicate  a  fubjedl  for  me  to  en- 
large upon.  Let  me  rather  add  an  enter- 
taining anecdote.  When  Guido  and  Domc- 
nichino  had  each  of  them  painted  a  picture 
in  the  church  of  Saint  Andrew,  Annibal 
Carrache,  their  mafler,  was  prefled  to  de- 
clare, which  of  his  two  pupils  had  excelled. 
The  pidure  of  Guido  reprefented  Saint  An- 
drew on  his  knees  before  the  crofs ;  that  of 
Domenichino  reprefented  the  flagellation  of 
the  fame  apoflle.  Both  of  them  in  their 
different  kinds  were  capital  pieces,  and  were 
painted  in  frefco,  oppofite  each  other,  to 
eternize,  as  it  w^ere,  their  rivalfhip  and  con- 
tention. Guido,  f^iid  Carrache,  has  per- 
formed as  a  mafter,  and  Domenichino  as  a 
fcholar.  But,  added  he,  the  work  of  the 
fcholar  is  more  valuable  than  that  of  the 
mafter.  In  truth,  one  may  perceive  faults 
in  the  pidlure  of  Domenichino  that  Gpido 
has  avoided  -,  but  then  there  are  noble 
Arokes,  not  to  be  found  in  that  of  his  rival. 

If 
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It  was  eafy  to  difcern  a  genius  that  promifed 
to  produce  beautle;^,  to  which  the  fweet, 
the  gentle,  and  the  graceful  Guido  would 
never  afplre. 

The  lafl  piece  that  belongs  to  this  fec- 
tion,  is  the  ode  entitled.  The  dying 
Christian  to  his  Soul,  written  in  imi- 
tation of  the  well  known  fonnet  of  Hadrian, 
addrefled  to  his  departing  fpirit ;  concerning 
which  it  was  our  author's  judicious  opinion, 
that  the  diminutive  epithets  with  which  it 
abounds,  fuch  as  Vagula,  Blandula,  were 
by  no  means  expreflions  of  levity  and  in- 
difference, but  rather  of  endearment,  of 
tendernefs  and  concern.  This  ode  was 
written  we  find  at  the  defire  of  Steele; 
and  our  poet  in  a  letter  to  him  on  that 
occafion,  fays — "  You  have  it,  as  Cowley 
calls  it,  juft  warm  from  the  brain ;  it 
came  to  me  the  firft  moment  I  waked  this 
morning ;  yet  you'll  fee,  it  was  not  fo 
abfolutely  infpiration,  but  that  I  had  in 
my  head,  not  only  the  verfes  of  Ha- 
G  4  drian. 
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drian,    but    the    fine    fragment    of    Sap- 
pho *."  , 

It  is  poiTible  however,  that  our  author 
might  have  had  another  compofition  in  his 
head,  belides  thofe  he  here  refers  to ;  for 
there  is  a  clofe  and  furprifing  refemblance 
•f-  between  this  ode  of  Pope,  and  one  of  an 
obfcure  and  forgotten  rhymer  of  the  age  of 
Charles  the  fecond,  namely  Thomas  Flat- 
man  ;  from  whofe  dunghill,  as  well  as 
from  the  dregs  of  1  Crafliaw,  of  Carew, 
of  Herbert,  and  others,  (for  it  is  well 
known  he  was  a  great  reader  of  all  thofe 
poets)  Pope  has  very  judicioufly  collecfled 
gold,     xA.nd  the  following  flanza  is  perhaps 

*  In  Longlnus,  fed.  lo.  quoted  by  him,  as  a  model  of 
that  Sublime  which  combines  together  many  various  and  op- 
pofite  pafiions  and  fenfations,  *'  Iva.  y.\)  iv  T/  TctSoj  <pa.ini]ait 
•nx^uv  /•£  2TN0A02." 

f  See  The  Adventurer,  vol.  II.  2d  ed.  p.  230.  pub- 
lifhed  1753. 

X  Crafliaw  has  very  well  tranflated  the  dies  ira;,  to  which 
^ranflation  Rofcommon  is  much  indebted,  in  his  Poem  on 
the  day  of  Judgment. 

the 
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the  only  valuable  one  Flatman  *  has  pro- 
duced. 

When  on  my  fick  bed  I  langulfli. 
Full  of  forrow,  full  of  anguifh. 
Fainting,  gafping,  trembling,  crying. 
Panting,  groaning,  fpeechlefs,  dying; 
Methinks  I  hear  fome  gentle  fpirit  fay. 
Be  not  fearful,  come  away  ! 

The  third  and  fourth  lines  are  eminently 
good  and  pathetic,  and  the  climax  well  pre- 
ferved ;  the  very  turn  of  them  is  clofely 
copied  by  Pope  j  as  is  likewife  the  ftrikino- 
circumftance  of  the  dying  man's  imagining 
he  hears  a  voice  calling  him  away; 

Vital  fpark  of  heavenly  flame 
Quit,  O  quit,  this  mortal  frame ; 
Trembling,  hoping,  lingring,  flying, 
O  the  pain,  the  blifs  of  dying  ! 
Hark  1  they  whifper !   angels  fay. 
Sifter  fpirit,  come  away  ; 

*  Of  whom  fays  Lord  llochefter. 

Not  that  flow  drudge  in  fwifc  Pindaric  ftrains, 

Flatman,  who  Cowley  imitates  with  pains. 

And  rides  a  jaded  mufc,  whipt,  with  loofe  reins. 

I  AM 
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I  AM  fenfible  of  the  difficulty  of  diftin- 
guifliing  refemblances  from  thefts ;  and 
well  know,  that  a  want  of  feeming  origi- 
nality arifes  frequently,  not  from  a  barren- 
nefs  and  timidity  of  genius,  but  from  in- 
vincible neceffity,  and  the  nature  of  things : 
that  the  works  of  thofe  who  profefs  an  art, 
whofe  effence  is  imitation,  muft  needs  be 
ftamped  with  a  clofe  refemblance  to  each 
other,  fince  the  objects  material  or  animate, 
extraneous  or  internal,  which  they  all  imi- 
tate, lie  equally  open  to  the  obfervation  of 
all,  and  are  perfedly  fimilar.  Defcriptions 
therefore  that  are  faithful  and  juft,  must 

BE  UNIFORM  AND  ALIKE;    the  firft  COpicr 

may  be  perhaps  entitled  to  the  praife  of 
priority,  but  a  fucceeding  one  ought  not 
certainly  to  be  condemned  for  plagiarifm. 

These  general  obfervations  however  true, 
do  not,  I  think,  extend  to  the  cafe  before 
us,  becaufe  not  only  the  thoughts,  but  even 
the  v/ords  are  copied  -,  and  becaufe  the 
images,  clpecially  the  lafl,  are  fuch,  as  are 
not  immediately  impreflcd  by  fcnfible  ob- 

jeds. 
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jeds,  and  which  therefore,  on  account  of 
their  singularity,  did  not  lie  in  com- 
mon for  any  poet  to  feize.  Let  us  however 
moderate  the  matter,  and  fay,  what  per- 
haps is  the  real  fad:,  that  Pope  fell  into  the 
thoughts  of  Flatman  unawares,  and  with- 
out defign;  and  having  formerly  read  him, 
imperceptibly  adopted  this  paflage,  even 
without  knowing  that  he  had  borrowed  it. 
That  this  will  frequently  happen,  is  evident 
from  the  following  curious  particulars  re- 
lated by  Menage,  which,  becaufe  much 
has  been  faid  of  late  on  this  head  by  many 
writers  of  criticifm,  I  fhall  here  infert.  **  I 
have  often  heard  M.  Chapelain,  and  Mr. 
Dandilly  declare,  that  they  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing line, 

P'  arbitres  de  la  paix,  de  foudres  de  la  guerre ; 

without  knowing  it  was  in  Malherbe;  and 
the  moment  I  am  making  this  remark,  re- 
colled  that  the  fame  thing  happened  to  M. 
Furetire.  I  have  often  heard  Corneille  de- 
clare, that  he  inferted  in  his  Polyeude,  two 
celebrated  lines  concerning  fortune,  without 

knowing 
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knowing  they  were  the  property  of  M.  Go- 
deau  bilhop  of  Vence ; 

Et  comme  clle  a  1'  eclat  du  Verrc 
Elle  en  a  la  fragilite 

Godeau  had  inferted  them  in  an  ode  to  Car- 
dinal Richlieu,  fifteen  years  before  Polyeudte 
was  written.  Porphyry,  in  a  fragment  of 
his  book  on  Philology,  quoted  by  Eufebius, 
in  the  tenth  book  of  his  'Evangelical  Prepa- 
ration,  makes  mention  of  an  author  named 
Aretades,  who  compofed  an  entire  treatife 
on  this  fort  of  refemblances. — And  St.  Je- 
rom  relates,  that  his  preceptor  Donatus, 
explaining  that  fenlible  pailage  in  Terence, 
*'  Nihil  eft  didum  quod  non  fit  didum 
prius,"  railed  feverely  at  the  ancients,  for 
taking  from  him  his  beft  thoughts ;  **  Per- 
eant  qui  ante  nos,  noftra  dixerunt*." 

Menage  makes  thefe  obfervations  on  oc- 
cafion  of  a  pafTiige  in  the  Poetics  of  Vida, 
intended  to  juftify  borrowing  the  thoughts 
and  even  exprellions  of  others,  which  paf- 


*  Anti-Baillct,  torn.  ii.  pag.  207. 


fige 
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fiige  is  very  applicable  to  the  fubjedt  before 


us  : 


Afpice  ut  exuvias,  vcterumque  infignia,  nobis 
Aptemus ;  rerum  accipimus  nunc  clara  rcperta, 
Nunc  feriem  atq;  aninium  verborum,  verba  quoqueipfaj 
Nee  pudet  interdum  altcrius  nos  ore  locutos  *. 

Menage  adds,  that  he  intended  to  compile  a 
regular  treatife  on  the  thefts  and  imitations 
of  the  poets.  As  his  reading  was  very  ex- 
tenfive,  his  work  would  probably  have  been 
very  entertaining.  For  furely  it  is  no  tri- 
vial amufement,  to  trace  an  applauded  fenti- 
ment  or  defcription  to  its  fource,  and  to  re- 
mark, with  what  -f- judgment  and  art  it  is 
adapted  and  inferted  ;  provided  this  be  done 
with  fuch  a  fpirit  of  modefry  and  candour, 
as  evidently  {hews,  the  critic  intends  merely 
to  gratify  curiofity,  and  not  to  indulge  envy, 
malignity,  and  a  petulant  defire  of  dethron- 
ing eflablifhed  J  reputations.     Thus  for  in- 

*  Lib.  iii.  V.  255. 

f  Dryden  fays  prettily  of  Ben.  Jonfon's  many  Imitations 
of  the   ancient^,   "  You   irack  him   every  where  in  their 

SNOW." 

X  Sec  the  fiuitlcfs  and  impudent  attack  of  Lauder  on 
Mihon. 

ilance. 
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fiance,  fays  the  Rambler,  '*  It  can  fcarcely 
be  doubted,  that  in  the  firil  of  the  follow- 
ing paiTages  Pope  remembered  Ovid,  and 
that  in  the  fecond  *  he  copied  Crashaw, 
becaufe  there  is  a  concurrence  of  more  re- 
femblances,  than  can  be  imagined  to  have 
happened  by  chance. 

Saepe  pater  dixit,  ftudium  quid  inutile  tentas? 

Masonidcs  nullas  ipfe  reliquit  opes— — 
Sponte  fua  carmen  numeros  veniebat  ad  aptos, 

Et  quod  conabar  fcribere,  verfus  crat.         Ovid. 

I  left  no  calling  for  this  idle  trade, 

No  duty  broke,  no  father  difobey'd  ; 

While  yet  a  child,  e'er  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 

I  lifp'd  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came.     Pope» 

This  plain  floor. 

Believe  me  reader,  can  fay  more 

Than  many  a  braver  marble  can. 

Here  lies  a  truly  honcfl  man.  Crashaw, 

This  modeft  ftone,  what  few  vain  marbles  can, 
I\-lay  truly  fiy,  "  here  lies  an  honcfl  man."    PoPEf. 

*  The  Worki  of  Cardinal  Bcmbo,  and  of  Cafa,  of  An- 
nib;il  Caio,  and  TafTo  himfeJf,  arc  full  of  entire  lines  taken 
from  Dante  and  Petrarch. 

f  Ra!nbk*r»  No.  143. 

Two 
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Two  other  critics  have  alfo  remarked 
fome  farther  remarkable  coincidencies  of 
Pope's  thought  and  expreffions,  with  thofc 
of  other  writers,  which  are  here  inferted, 
as  they  cannot  fail  of  entertaining  the  cu- 
rious. 

Pride,  malice,  folly,  againft  Dryden  rofe 

In  various  fhapes  of  parfons,  critics,  beaus.     Pope. 

L'ignorance,  et  1'  erreur  a  fcs  naiflantcs  pieces*. 
En  habits  de  marquis,  en  robes  de  comtedcs, 
Venoient  pour  diffamer  fon  chef  d'ceuvre  nouveau. 

BoiLEAU. 

Superior  beings  v/hen  of  late  they  faw 

A  mortal  man  unfold  all  nature's  law; 

Admir'd  fuch  wifdom  in  an  earthly  fhape. 

And  fhew'd  a  Newton  as  we  fnew  an  ape.         Pope. 

Simla  ccelicolum  rifufque  jocufque  deorum  efc. 
Tunc  homo,  quum  temere  ingenio  confidit,  et  audet 
Abdita  naturae  fcrutari,  arcanaque  divum. 

Palin'gf.nius. 

Happily  to  fleer 

From  grave  to  ^ay,  from  lively  to. fevere.  Pope,' 


*  Of  Mci;ere,- 


D'  une 
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— D'  une  voix  legere 

Pafler  du  grave  au  doux,  du  plaifant  au  fevere. 

BOILEAU, 

The  conclufion  of  the  epitaph  on  Gay, 
where  he  obferves,  that  his  honour  confifts 
not  in  being  entombed  among  kings  and 
heroes. 

But  that  the  worthy  and  the  good  may  fay. 
Striking  their  penfive  bofoms,  here  lies  Gay, 

is  adopted  from  an  old  Latin  elegy  on  the 
death  of  prince  Henry.  This  conceit  of  his 
friend's  being  enflirined  in  the  hearts  of  the 
virtuous,  is,  by  the  way,  one  of  the  mofl 
forced  and  far-fetched,  that  Pope  has  fallen 
into*. 

JoNSON,  as  another  critic  has  remarked, 
wrote  an  elegy  on  the  lady  Anne  Pawlet, 
Marchionefs  of  Winton  ;  the  beginning  of 
which  Pope  feems  to  have  thought  of, 
when  he  wrote  his  verfes,  to  the  memory 

*  See  the  Adventurer,  No.  65,  where  other  borrowed 
paflages  are  pointed  out,  particularly  from  Pafcal,  Charron, 
and  Wollafton, 

of 
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of  an  unfortunate  lady.  Jonfon  begins  his 
r,legy> 

What  gentle  ghoft,  befprent  with  April  dew, 
Hayles  me  fo  folemnly  to  yonder  yew  ? 
And  beckoning;  woes  me  — — —  *. 

In' which  flrain  Pope  beautifully  breaks  outj 

What  beck'ning  ghoft  along  the  moonlight  ftiadcj 
Invites  my  fteps,  and  points  to  yonder  glade  ? 
'Tis  fhe  ! 

As  Jonfon  now  lies  before  me,  I  may  per- 
haps be  pardoned  for  pointing  out  another 
paflage  in  him,  which  Pope  probably  re- 
membered, when  he  wrote  the  following : 

From  fhelves  to  fhelves,  fee  greedy  Vulcan  roll. 
And  lick  up  all  their  phyfic  of  the  foul  f ; 

Thus  Jonfon,  fpeaking  of  a  parcel  of  books^ 

Thefe,  hadft  thou-pleas'd  either  to  dine  or  fup. 
Hade  made  a  meale  for  Vulcan  to  lick  up  %. 

*  In  the  Underwood.  f  Dunciad. 

X  See  Observations  on  the  Faerie  Queen  of  Spen- 
fer,  by  Thomas  V/arton,  {ct\.  vii.  p.  i66. 

Vol,  L  H  I  Should 
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I  SHOULD  be  fenfibly  touched  at  the  In- 
jurious imputation  of  fo  ungenerous,  and 
indeed  impotent  a  defign,  as  that  of  at- 
tempting to  diminifli,  or  fully  the  reputa- 
tion of  fo  valuable  a  writer  as  Pope,  by 
the  moft  diilant  hint,  or  accufation  of  his 
being  a  plagiary;  a  writer  to  whom  the 
Englifii  poefy,  and  the  Englifli  language  is 
everlaflingly  indebted.  But  we  may  fay  of 
his  imitations,  what  his  poetical  father 
Dryden  faid  of  another,  who  deferved  not 
fuch  a  panegyric  fo  juHIy  as  our  author: 
**  He  invades  authors  like  a  mo- 
narch, AND  WHAT  WOULD  BE  THEFT 
IN    OTHER    POETS,    IS    ONLY    VICTORY    IN 

HIM  *."  For  indeed  he  never  works  on 
the  fame  fubjed:  with  another,  without 
heightening  the  piece  with  more  mafterly 
flrokes,  and  a  more  artful  pencil.  Thofe 
who  flattered  themfelvcs,  that  they  Ihould 
diminifli  the  reputation  of  Boileau,  by 
printing,  in  the  manner  of  a  commentary 
at  the  bottom  of  each  page  of  his  works, 
the  many  lines  he  has  borrowed  from  Ho- 

*   On  Dram.  Poefy,  p.  6i. 

race 
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race  and  Juvenal,  were  grofsly  deceived. 
The  verfes  of  the  ancients,  which  this 
poet  hath  turned  into  French  with  fo 
much  addrefs,  and  which  he  hath  happily 
made  fo  homogeneous,  and  of  a  piece 
with  the  reffc  of  the  work,  that  every 
thing  feems  to  have  been  conceived  in  a 
continued  train  of  thought,  by  the  very 
fame  perfon,  confer  as  much  honour  ou 
M.  Defpreaux,  as  the  verfes  which  are 
purely  his  own.  The  original  turn  which 
he  gives  to  his  tranilations,  the  boldnefs 
of  his  expreffions,  fo  little  forced  and  un- 
natural, that  they  feem  to  be  born,  as  it 
were,  with  his  thoughts,  difplay  almoft 
as  much  invention,  as  the  firft  produ(ftion 
of  a  thought  entirely  new.  This  induced 
La  Bruyere  to  fay,  '*  que  Defpreaux  pa- 
roiffoit  creer  les  penfees  d'  autrui."  Both 
he  and  Pope  might  have  anfwered  their  * 
accufers,  in  the  words  with  which  Virgil 
is   faid  to  have  replied,  to  thofe  who  ac- 

■*  The  Jefults  that  wrote  the  journals  of  Trevou:;  f!rongly 
objedt  plagiarifin  to  Boileau. 

H  2  cufed 
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cufed  him  of  borrowinij  all  that  was  va- 
luable  in  his  JEneld  from  Homer  ^   **  Cur 

NON    ILLI    QUOQUE    EADEM    FURTA    TEN- 
TARENT  ?    VERUM  INTELLECTUROS,    FA- 

ciLius    esse.Herculi    CLAVUM,    QUAM 
HoMERO  VERSUM,    SURRIPERE  *." 

*  Donat.  in  Vit.  Virgil. 


SECT. 
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SECT.      III. 

Of  the  Essay  on  Criticism. 

E  are  now  arrived  at  a  poem  of  that 
fpecies,  for  v/hich  our  author's  ge- 
nius was  particularly  turned,  the  didactic 
and  the  moral  ;  it  is  therefore,  as  might 
be  expelled,  a  mailer-piece  in  its  kind.  I 
have  been  fometimes  inclined  to  think,  that 
the  praifes  Addifon  has  bellowed  on  it,  were 
a  little  partial  and  invidious.  "  The  ob- 
fervations,  fays  he,  follow  one  another,  like 
thofe  in  Florace's  Art  of  Poetry,  without 
that  methodical  regularity  which  would 
have  been  requiiite  in  a  profe  writer*." 
It  is  however  certain,  that  the  poem  before 
us  is  by  no  means  deflitute  of  a  juil  inte- 
grity, and  a  lucid  order :  each  of  the  pre- 
cepts and  remarks  naturally  introduce  the 
fucceeding  ones,  fo  as  to  form  an  entire 
whole.     The    ingenious    Dr.   Hurd,  hath 

*  Spectator,  No.  253. 

H  ^  2M0 
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alfo  endeavoured  to  fliew,  that  Horace  ob- 
ferved  a  flrid:  method,  and  unity  of  defign, 
in  his  epiftle  to  the  Pilbnes,  and  that  altho* 
the  connexions  are  delicately  fine,  and  al- 
moft  imperceptible,  like  the  fecret  hinges 
of  a  well-wrought   box,  yet  they  artfully 
and  clofely  unite  each  part  together,  and 
give  coherence,  uniformity,  and  beauty  to 
the  work.     The    Spedator   adds ;    "  The 
obfervations  in  this  efTay  2iXQ  fo?ne  of  them 
uncommon :"  there  is,  I  fear,  a  fmall  mix- 
ture of  ill-nature  in  thefe  words  -,  for  this 
Essay,  tho'  on  a  beaten  fubjeft,  abounds 
in  many  new  remarks,  and  original  rules, 
as  well  as  in  many  happy  and  beautiful  il- 
luftrations,    and    applications,    of  the    old 
ones.     We  are  indeed  amazed  to  find  fuch 
a  knowledge  of  the  world,  fuch  a  maturity 
of  judgment,  and  fuch  a  penetration  into 
human  nature,  as  are  here  difplayed,  in  fo 
very  young  a  writer  as  was  Pope,  when  he 
produced   this    Essay;    for   he   was    not 
twenty  years  old.     Corrednefs  and  a  juft 
tafte,  are  ufually  not  attained  but  by  long 
practice  and  experience  in  any   art ;  but  a 

clear 
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clear  head,  and  llrong  fenfe  were  the  cha- 
radteriflical   qualities  of  our   author  5    and 
every  man  foonefl  difplays  his  radical  ex- 
cellencies.    If  his    predominant  talent  be 
warmth  and  vigor  of  imagination,  it  will 
break  out  in  fanciful  and  luxuriant  defcrip- 
tions,  the  colouring  of  which  will  perhaps 
be  too  rich  and  glowing.    If  his  chief  force 
lies  in  the  underftanding  rather  than  in  the 
imagination,  it  will   foon   appear  by  folid 
and  manly  obfervations  on  life  or  learning, 
exprefled  "  in  a   more  chafte   and    fubdued 
ilyle.     The  former  will  frequently  be  hur- 
ried into  obfcurity  or  turgidity,  and  a  falfe 
grandeur    of  did:ion  ;  the  latter   will    fel- 
dom  hazard  a  figure,  whofe   ufage  is   not 
already    eflablifhed,   or    an    image    beyond 
common  life ;   will  always  be  perfpicuous 
if  not  elevated  j  will  never  difguft,  if  not 
tranfport,  his  readers  -,  will  avoid  the  grofler 
faults,  if  not  arrive  at  the  greater  beauties 
of  compofition  ;  The  "  eloquential  genus," 
for  which  he  will  be  diftinguiflied,  will  not 
be  the  "  plenum  et  ered;um,  et  audax,  et 
praGcelfum,"  but  the  *'  prelTum,    et  mite, 
.         H  4  et 
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et  limatum  *."  In  the  earlieft  letters  of 
Pope  to  Wycherley,  to  Walfh,  and  Crom- 
well, we  find  many  admirable  and  acute 
judgments  of  men  and  books,  and  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  not  only  with  fome  of 
the  befl  Greek  and  Roman,  particularly  the 
latter,  but  the  moft  celebrated  of  the  French 
and  Italian  claffics. 

Du  Bos  -f-  fixes  the  period  of  time,  at 
which,  generally  fpeaking,  the  poets  and 
the  painters  have  arrived  at  as  high  a  pitch 
of  perfection,  as  their  geniufes  will  permit, 
to  be  the  age  of  thirty  years,  or  a  few  years 
more  or  lefs.  Virgil  was  near  thirty  when 
he  compofed  his  iiril  Eclogue.  Horace  was 
a  grown  man  when  he  began  to  be  talked  of 
at  Rome  as  a  poet,  having  been  formerly 
engaged  in  a  bufy  military  life.  Racine  was 
about  the  fame  age  when  his  Andromache, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  his  firfl  good  tra- 
gedy, was  played.  Corneille  was  more  than 
thirty  when  his  Cid  appeared.  Defpreaux 
\vas  full  thirty  when  he  publifhed  his  fa- 

*  qcintil.  1.  xi.  c.  I.  f  Scft.  x.  2. 
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tires,  fuch  as  we  now  have  them.  Moliere 
was  full  forty  when  he  wrote  the  firft  of 
thofe  comedies,  on  w^hich  his  reputation  is 
founded.  But  to  excel  in  this  fpecies  of 
compofition,  it  was  not  fufficient  for  Mo- 
liere to  be  only  a  great  poet  j  it  was  rather 
neceffary  for  him  to  gain  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  men  and  the  world,  which  is  fel- 
dom  attained  fo  early  in  life ;  but  without 
which,  the  befc  pcct  would  be  able  to  write 
but  very  indifferent  comedies.  Congreve 
however  was  but  nineteen  when  he  v/rote 
his  Old  Bachelor.  Raphael  was  about  thirty 
years  old  when  he  difphycd  the  beauty  and 
fublimity  of  his  genius  in  the  Vatican  :  for 
it  is  there  we  behold  the  firfl  of  his  works, 
that  are  worthy  the  great  name  he  at  prefent 
fo  defervedly  polTeiTes.  When  Shakefpear 
wrote  his  Leai^,  Milton  his  Paradise 
Lost,  Spenfer  his  Fairy  Queen,  and 
Dryden  his  Music  Ode,  they  had  all  ex- 
ceeded the  middle  age  of  man. 

From  this  fnort  review  it  appears,  that 
few  poets  ripened  fo  early  as  Pope  ;  who 

feems 


well,  we  find  many  admirable  and  acute 
judgments  of  men  and  books,  and  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  not  only  with  fome  of 
the  beft  Greek  and  Roman,  particularly  the 
latter,  but  the  moft  celebrated  of  the  French 
and  Italian  claffics. 

Du  Bos  -f*  fixes  the  period  of  time,  at 
which,  generally  fpeaking,  the  poets  and 
the  painters  have  arrived  at  as  high  a  pitch 
of  perfed:ion,  as  their  geniufes  will  permit, 
to  be  the  age  of  thirty  years,  or  a  few  years 
more  or  lefs.  Virgil  was  near  thirty  when 
he  compofed  his  firil  Eclogue.  Horace  was 
a  grown  man  when  he  began  to  be  talked  of 
at  Rome  as  a  poet,  having  been  formerly 
engaged  in  a  bufy  military  life.  Racine  was 
about  the  fame  age  when  his  Andromache, 
which  mav  be  reo-arded  as  his  firft  o-ood  tra- 
gedy,  was  played.  Corneille  was  more  than 
thirty  when  his  Cid  appeared.  Defpreaux 
\vas  full  thirty  when  he  publifhed  his  fa-. 

*  Q^intil.  1.  xi.  c.  i.  f  Scft.  x.  2. 
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founded.  But  to  excel  in  this  fpecies  of 
compofition,  it  was  not  fufficient  for  Mo- 
liere  to  be  only  a  great  poet ;  it  was  rather 
neceffary  for  him  to  gain  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  men  and  the  world,  which  is  fei- 
dom  attained  fo  early  in  lifej  but  without 
v/hich,  the  beil  poet  would  be  able  to  write 
but  very  indifferent  comedies.  Congreve 
however  v/as  but  nineteen  when  he  v/rotc 
his  Old  Bachelor.  Raphael  was  about  thirty 
years  old  when  he  difplayed  the  beauty  and 
fubliinity  of  his  genius  in  the  Vatican  :  for 
it  is  there  we  behold  the  firfl  of  his  works, 
that  are  worthy  the  great  name  he  at  prefent 
fo  defervedly  polTeiTes.  V/hen  Shakefpear 
wrote  his  Lear,  Milton  his  Paradise 
Lost,  Spenfer  his  Fairy  Queen,  and 
Dry  den  his  Music  Ode,  they  had  all  ex-^ 
ceeded  the  middle  age  of  man. 

From  this  fhort  review  it  appears,  that 
few  poets  ripened  fo  early  as  Pope  3  who 
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feems  literally  and  ftridly  to  have  fulfilled 
the  precept  of  Horace  in  each  of  its  cir- 
cumftances ; 

Multa  tulit,  fccitque  Puer  ; 

he  was  laborious  and  indefatigable  in  his 
purfuits  of  learning  -, 

— Sudavit  et  alfit ; 

and  above  all,  what  is  of  the  greatefl  con- 
fequence  in  preferving  each  faculty  of  the 
mind  in  due  vigour, 

Abftinuit  venere  et  vino. 

Thefe  are  the  two  temptations  to  which  a 
youthful  bard  is  principally  fubjedl,  and 
into  whofe  fnares  he  generally  falls.  If 
the  imagination  be  lively,  the  palTions  will 
be  flrone.  True  o:enius  feldom  refides  in 
a  cold  and  phlegmatic  conftitution.  The 
fame  temperament,  and  the  fame  fenfibility 
that  makes  a  poet  or  a  painter,  will  be  apt 
to  make  a  man  a  lover  and  a  debauchee. 
Pope  was  happily  fecured  from  thefe  com- 
mon faihngs,  the  bane  of  fo  many  others, 

by 
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by  the  weaknefs  and  delicacy  of  his  body, 
and  the  bad  ftate  of  his  health.  The  fen- 
fual  vices  were  too  violent  for  fo  tender  a 
frame;  he  never  deviated  into  a  courfe  of 
intemperance  and  diffipation.  May  I  add, 
that  even  his  bodily  make  vv'as  of  ufe  to  him 
as  a  writer;  for  one  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  heart  of  man,  and  the  fecret 
fprings  of  our  adlions,  has  obferved  with 
great  penetration  ;  "  *  It  is  good  to  con- 
lider  deformity,  not  as  a  ligne,  which  is 
more  deceivable,  but  as  a  caufe,  which 
feldom  faileth  of  the  effed:.  Whofoever 
hath  any  thing  fixed  in  his  perfon,  that 
doth  induce  contempt,  hath  alfo  a  perpetual 
fpur  in  himfelf,  to  refcue  and  deliver  him- 
felf  from  fcorne."  I  do  not  think  it  im- 
probable, that  this  circumftance  might  ani- 
mate our  poet,  to  double  his  diligence  to 
make  himfelf  diftinguilhed ;  and  hope  I 
iliall  not  be  accufed,  by  thofe  who  have  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  of  affigning 
his  deiire  of  excellence  to  a   motive   too 

*  Bacon's  EfTays,  xllv, 

mean 
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mean  and  fordid,  as  well  as  too  weak  and 
inefficacious,  to  operate  fuch  an  efted:. 

What  crops  of  wit  and  honefty  appear, 
From  fpleen,  from  obftlnacy,  hate  or  fear  ! 
See  anger,  zeal  and  fortitude  fupply, 
•    Ev'n  avarice,  prudence;  floth,  philofophy; 
Nor  virtue  male  or  female  can  we  name. 
But  what  will  grow  on  pride  or  grow  on  fhame  *. 

It  was  another  circumftance  equally  pro- 
pitious to  the  ftudies  of  Pope,  in  this  early- 
part  of  his  life,  that  he  inherited  a  fortune 
that  was  a  decent  competence,  and  fufficient 
to  fupply  the  fmall  expences,  which  both 
by  conftitution  and  refledlion  he  required. 
He  had  no  occalion  to  diftrad:  his  thoughts 
by  being  follicitous,  **  de  lodice  paranda;" 
he  needed  not  to  wait, 

' —  Pour  diner,  le  faeces  d'un  fonnet  f . 

His  father  retired  from  bufinefs,  at  the  re- 
volution, to  a  little  convenient  box,  at  Bin- 
field,  near  Oakingham,  in  Berkfiiire ;  and 
having  converted  his  eifeds  into  money,  is 

*  EiTayon  Man,  ep.  ii.  v.  185.     f  Boileau,  Art  Poet.  c.  4. 
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faid  to  have  brought  with  him  into  the 
country  almofi:  twenty  thoufand  pounds. 
As  he  was  a  papifl  he  could  not  purchafe, 
nor  put  his  money  to  intereft  on  real  fe- 
curity ;  and  as  he  adhered  to  the  interefls  of 
king  James,  he  made  a  point  of  confcience 
not  to  lend  it  to  the  new  government ; 

For  right  hereditary  tax'd  and  fin*d. 

He  ftuck  to  poverty  with  peace  of  inind  : 

he  therefore  kept  this  fum  in  his  chell,  and 
lived  upon  the  principal;  till  by  that  time 
his  fon  came  to  the  fucceffion,  a  great  part  of 
it  was  confumed.  Therewashoweverenough 
left  to  fupply  the  occafions  of  our  author  *, 

*  He  afterwards  acquired  a  confiderable  fortune  by  his 
tranflation  of  the  Iliad,  which  was  publifhed  for  his  own 
benefit,  by  a  fubfcription  fo  large,  that  it  does  honour  to 
this  Kingdom.  Mr.  Warburton  informs  us,  that  he  fold  it 
to  Lintot  the  bookfeller,  on  the  following  terms:  twelve 
hundred  pounds  paid  down,  and  all  the  books  for  his  fub- 
fcribers.  The  Odyfley  was  publifhed  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  fold  on  the  fame  conditions,  except  only,  that  inilead 
cf  twelve,  he  had  but  fix  hundred  pounds.  He  was  af 
filled  in  this  latter  work,  by  Broome  and  Fenton,  to  the 
£rft  of  whom  he  gave  fix  hundred  pounds,  and  to  the  latter, 
three  hundred.  This  tranHation  has  proved  a  good  eftate 
to  the  bookfeller.        , 

and 
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and  to  keep  him  from  the  two  moft  de- 
flrudive  enemies  to  a  young  genius,  want 
and  dependence.  ''  I  can  eafily  conceive, 
fays  a  late  moralifl,  that  a  mind  occupied 
and  overwhehned  with  the  weight  and  im- 
menfity  of  its  own  conceptions,  glancing 
with  aftonidiing  rapidity  from  heaven  to 
ea7-thi  mid  from  earth  to  heaven,  cannot 
willingly  fubmit  to  the  dull  drudgery,  of 
examining  the  juftnefs  and  accuracy  of  a 
butcher's  bill.  To  defcend  from  the  widefl: 
and  comprehenfive  views  of  nature,  and 
weigh  out  hops  for  a  brewing,  muft  be  in- 
vincibly difguiling  to  a  true  genius  -,  to  be 
able  to  build  imaginary  palaces  of  the  moft 
exquifite  archited:ure,  but  yet  not  to  pay  a 
carpenter's  bill,  is  a  cutting  mortiiicatioii 
and  difgrace  *." 

On  the  other  hand,  opulence,  and  high 
flatiou  would  be  equally  pernicious  and  un- 
favourable to  a  young  genius ;  as  they  would 
almoft  unavoidably  embarrafs  and  immerfe 
hirn,  in  the  cares,  the  plcafures,  the  indo- 

*  The  Adventurer,  No.  50. 

lence. 
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lence,  and  the  diffipation,  that  accompany 
abundance.  And  perhaps  the  fortune  moft 
truly  defirable,  and  the  fituation  moft  pre- 
cifely  proper  for  a  young  poet,  are  marked 
out  in  that  celebrated  faying  of  Charles  the 
ninth  of  France;  **  Equi  et  poetiE  alendi 
funt,  non  saginandi." — Poets  and  horfes 
are  to  h^fed,  and  not  fattened. 

The  Essay  on  Criticism,  which  oc- 
cafioned  the  introdu(5lion  of  thefe  refledtions, 
was  iirft,  I  am  well  informed,  written  in 
profe,  according  to  the  precept  of  Vida,  and 
the  pradtice  of  Racine  "*. 

Ouinetiam,   prius  efEgiem  formare,   soLUTis^ 
Totiufque  operis  fimulacrum  fingere,  verbis, 
Proderit ;  atque  omnes  ex  ordine  neclere  partesy 
Et  feriem  rerum,  et  certos  fibi  ponere  fines. 
Per  quos  tuta  regens  veJftigIa  tendere  pergas  f. 

*  The  younger  Racine,  In  the  life  of  his  father.  Informs 
us,  that  he  ufed  to  fay,  he  dared  not  touch  any  or  the  fub- 
jeds  which  Sophocles  had  handled,  and  abftained  from  imi- 
tating them  from  his  great  veneration  of  the  original.  And 
that  this  was  the  reafon  why  he  rather  imitated  Euripides 
than  Sophocles ;  as  in  the  Pha:dra,  Andromache,  Iphigenia. 

t  Poetic,  lib.  i.  ver.  75. 

When 
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When  Racine  had  fixed  on  a  fubjed:  for  a 
play,  he  wrote  down  in  plain  profe,  not  only 
the  fubje(fi:  of  each  of  the  five  a6ts,  but  of 
every  fcene  and  every  fpeech  -,  fo  that  he 
could  take  a  view  of  the  whole  at  once,  and 
fee  whether  every  part  cohered,  and  co- 
operated to  produce  the  intended  event : 
when  his  matter  was  thus  regularly  dif- 
pofed,  he  was  ufed  to  fay,  **  My  Tragedy 
is  finiihed." 

I  NOW  propofe  to  make  fome  obfervations 
on,  and  illuftrations  of,  fuch  pafiages  and 
precepts  in  this  Essay,  as,  on  account  of 
their  utility,  novelty,  or  elegance,  deferve 
particular  attention  5  and  perhaps  I  may 
take  the  freedom  to  hint  at  a  few  imper^ 
fedtions,  in  this  sensible  performance.  I 
fhall  cite  the  pafiages  in  the  natural  order, 
in  which  they  fucceffively  occur. 

I.  In  poets  as  true  genius  is  but  rare*. 

It  is  indeed  fo  extremely  rare,  that  no 
country  in  the  fucceliion  of  many  ages  has 

*  Ver.  1 1 , 

produced 
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produced  above  three  or  four  perfons  that 
deferve  the  title.  The  "  man  of  rhymes" 
may  be  eafily  found  j  but  the  genuine  poet, 
of  a  lively  plaflic  imagination,  the  true 
MAKER  or  CREATOR,  is  fo  uucommon  a 
prodigy,  that  one  is  almoft  tempted  tofub- 
fcribe  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple, where  he  fays,  "  That  of  all  the  num- 
bers of  mankind,  that  live  within  the  com- 
pafs  of  a  thoufand  years,  for  one  man  that 
is  born  capable  of  making  a  great  poet, 
there  may  be  a  thoufand  born  capable  of 
making  as  great  generals,  or  minifters  of 
fliate,  as  the  mod  renowned  in  flory  *." 
There  are  indeed  more  caufes  required  to 
concur  to  the  formation  of  the  former,  than 
of  the  latter  3  which  neceffarily  render  it's 
production  more  difficult. 

2.  True  tafte  as  feldom  is  the  critic's  fhare  f . 

La  Br  u  ye  re  fays  very  fenlibly,  I  will 
allow  the  good  writers  are  fcarce  enough ; 

*  Mifcell.  Eflay  Iv.  part  2.  f  Ver.  12. 

Vol.  I.  I  '    but 
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but  then,  I  afk,  where  are  the  people  that 
know  how  to  read  ? 

3.  Let  fuch  teach  others  who  themfclves  excel. 
And  cenfure  freely  who  have  written  well  *, 

It  is  fomewherc  remarked  by  Dryden,  I 
think,  that  none  but  a  poet  is  qualified  to 
judge  of  a  poet.  The  maxim  is  however 
contradlded  by  experience.  Ariflotle  is  faid 
indeed  to  have  written  one  ode ;  but  neither 
Boilu  nor  Hurd  are  poets.  The  penetrating 
author  of  the  Reflections  on  Poetry,  Paint- 
ing, and  Mufic,  will  for  ever  be  read  with 
delight,  and  with  profit,  by  all  ingenious 
artifts ;  neverthelefs,  fays  Voltaire,  he  did 
not  underftand  mufic,  could  never  make 
verfes,  and  was  not  pofiefi^ed  of  a  fingle 
pidure;  but  he  had  read,  feen,  heard,  and 
refleded  a  great  deal  -f.  And  lord  Shaftef- 
bury  fpeaks  with  fome  indignation  on  tljis 
fubject;  "  If  a  mufician  performs  his  part 
well  in  the  hardefi:  fymphonies,  he  muft 
necefi'arily  know  the  notes,   and  underlland 

*  Ver.  ij.  ,,  f  Louis  XIV.  p.  354. 

the 
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the  rules  of  harmony  and  mufic.  But  muft 
a  man,  therefore,  who  has  an  ear,  and  has 
fludied  the  rules  of  mufic,  of  neceffity, 
have  a  voice  or  hand  ?  Can  no  one  pofiibly 
judge  -d.  fiddle y  but  who  is  himfelf  a  fiddler  ? 
Can  no  one  judge  a  pid:ure,  but  who  is 
himfelf  a  layer  of  colours*?"  Quintilian 
and  Pliny,  who  fpeak  of  the  works  of  the 
ancient  painters  and  flatuaries,  with  fo  much 
taile  and  fentiment,  handled  not  themfelves 
either  the  pencil  or  the  chilTel,  nor  Lon- 
ginus  and  Dionylius  the  harp.  But  altho' 
fuch  as  have  adually  performed  nothing  in 
the  art  itfelf,  may  not,  on  that  account,  be 
totally  difqualiiied  to  judge  with  accuracy 
of  any  piece  of  workmanfhip,  yet  perhaps 
a  judgment  will  come  with  more  authority 
and  force  from  an  artifl  himfelf.  Hence 
the  connoiii'eurs  highly  prize  the  treatifeof 
Rubens,  concerning  the  imitation  of  an- 
tique flatues,  the  Art  of  Painting  by  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci,  and  the  Lives  of  the 
Painters  by  Vafari.   As  for  the  fame  reafons, 

*  Charafteriflics.  V.  3.  p.  190.  Edit.  izmo. 

',      •■  I  2  Rameau's 
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Rameau's  dillertation  on  the  thorough  bafs^ 
and  the  introdudion  to  a  good  tafle  in  mulic 
by  the  excellent,  but  neglected  Gemlniani, 
demand  a  particular  regard.  The  prefaces 
of  Dryden  would  be  equally  valuable,  if  he 
did  not  fo  frequently  contradict  himfelf,  and 
advance  opinions  diametrically  oppofite  to 
each  other.  Some  of  Corneille's  difcourfes 
on  his  Own  tragedies  are  admirably  juft. 
And  one  of  the  beft  pieces  of  modern  cri- 
ticifm,  the  academy's  obfervations  on  the 
Cid,  was,  we  know,  the  v/ork  of  perfons 
who  had  themfelves  written  well.  And 
our  author's  own  excellent  preface  ^  to  his 
tranflation  of  the  Iliad,  one  of  the  befl: 
pieces  of  profe  in  the  Englifli  language,  is 
an  example  how  well  poets  are  qualified  to 
be  critics. 

4.  Some  neither  can  for  wits  nor  critics  pafs. 
As  heavy  mules  arc  neither  horfe  nor  afs ; 

*  Yet  our  author  was  not  fatisfied  with  this  preface  ;  he 
ufed  to  fay  it  was  too  pompous  and  poetical ;  too  much  on 
the  great  horfe  was  his  exprefiion  ;  and  preferred  his  poftfcript 
to  the  Odyfiey  ;  and  often  talked  of  the  excellence  of  Diy- 
den's  profe- ftyle. 
'.  :j^v:^  ~,j.  .V    ^  Thofe 
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Thofe  half-learn'd  witlings,  numerous  in  our  ifle. 
As  half-form'd  infects  on  the  banks  of  Nile; 
Unfinifh'd  things,  one  knows  not  what  to  call. 
Their  generation's  fo  equivocal  *. 

These  lines  and  thofe  preceding,  and 
following  them,  are  excellently  fatirical ; 
and  were,  I  think,  the  firft  we  find  in  his 
works,  that  give  an  indication  of  that  fpecies 
of  poetry  to  which  his  talent  was  moft  pow- 
erfully bent,  and  in  which,  tho'  not,  as  we 
iliall  fee,  in  others,  he  excelled  all  man- 
kind -f.  The  fimile  of  the  mule  heightens 
the  fatire,  and  is  new  ;  as  is  the  application 
of  the  infedls  of  the  Nile.  Pope  never 
fhines  fo  brightly  as  when  he  is  profcribing 
bad  authors.  — 

*  Ver.  38. 

f  Atteibury  and  Bolingbroke  had  the  very  fame  cpinioa 
of  the  bent  and  turn  of  our  author's  genius.  The  former, 
on  reading  the  famous  charafter  of  Addifon,  wrote  thus  to 
his  friend  :  Let.  12.  "  Since  you  now  therefore  know  where 
your  real  ftrength  lies,  I  hope  you  will  not  fufFcr  that  ta- 
lent to  lie  unemploy'd."  And  Bolingbroke,  fpeaking  of 
his  didadlic  works,  fays  to  Swift,  Let.  44,  1729.  "  This 
flatters  my  judgment;  v/ho  always  thought,  that,  univerfal 
as  his  talents  are.  This  is  eminently  and  peculiarly  His,  above 
all  writers  I  know,  living  or  dead ;  I  do  not  except  Ho- 
race "  •    ■      ■ 

I    3  5.  —  In 
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5.  —  In  the  foul  while  memory  prevails, 

The  folid  pow'r  of  understanding  fails; 
Where  beams  of  bright  imagination  play. 
The  memory's  foft  figures  melt  away*. 

I  HARDLY  believe  there  is  in  any  lan- 
guage a  meta])hor  more  appofitely  applied, 
or  more  elegantly  exprefied,  than  this  of 
the  effe(fls  of  ihe  warmth  of  fancy.  Locke, 
who  has  embelliflied  his  dry  fubjecft  with  a 
variety  of  pleafmg  fimilitudes  ana  allufions, 
has  a  palfage,  relating  to  the  retentivenefs 
of  the  memory,  fo  very  like  this  before  us, 
and  fo  happily  worded,  that  I  cannot  for- 
bear giving  the  reader  the  pleafure  of  com- 
paring them  together;  only  premifing,  that 
thefe  two  pafiages  are  patterns  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  metaphor  fliould  be  ufed, 
and  of  the  method  oi  preferving  it  unmixed 
with  any  other  idea,  and  not  continuing  it 
too  far.  "  Our  minds  reprefent  to  us  thofe 
tombs  to  which  w^e  are  approaching  ;  where, 
though  the  brafs  and  marble  remain,  yet 
the  infcriptions  are  cflaccd  by  time,  and 
the  imagery  moulders  away.     EIow  much 

*  Ver.  56. 

.      ■  the 
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the  conftitution  of  our  bodies  are  concerned 
in  this,  and  whether  the  temper  of  the 
brain  makes  this  difference,  that  in  fome, 
it  retains  the  charaders  drawn  on  it  like 
marble,  in  others  like  freeftone,  and  in 
others  little  better  than  fand,  I  fhall  not 
here  enquire ;  though  it  may  feem  probable 
that  the  conftitution  of  the  body  does  fome- 
times  influence  the  memory;  fince  wefome- 
times  find  a  difeafe  quite  ftrip  the  mind  of 
all  its  ideas ;  and  the  flames  of  a  fever,  in 
a  few  days,  calcine  all  thofe  images  to 
duft  and  confufion,  which  feemed  to  be  as 
lafting  as  if  graved  in  marble*." 

With  refpe6l  to  the  truth  of  this  ob- 
fervation  of  Pope,  experience  abundantly 
evinceth,  that  the  three  great  faculties  of 
the  foul  here  fpoken  of  are  feldom  fojod 
united  in  the  fame  perfon.  There  have  yet 
exifted  but  a  few  tranfcendent  geniufes, 
who  have  been  Angularly  bleft  with  this 
rare  afl^emblage  of  different  talents.  All 
that  I  can  at  prefent  recoiled;  who  have  at 

*  Eflay  concerning  Human  Underftanding,  ch.  x.  feft.  5. 

I  4  once 
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once  enjoyed,  in  full  vigour,  a  fublime  and 
Iplendid  imagination,  a  folid  and  profound 
underflanding,  an  exad:  and  tenacious  me- 
mory, are  Herodotus,  Plato,  Tully,  Livy, 
Tacitus,  Galilso,  Bacon,  Des  Cartes,  Ma~ 
lebranche,  Milton,  Burnet  of  the  Charter- 
houfe,  Berkley  and  Montefquieu.  Bacon, 
in  his  Novum  Organum,  divides  the  hu- 
man genius  into  tvi'o  forts  ^  **  Men  of  dry 
diftind:  heads,  cool  imaginations,  and  keen 
application  ;  they  eafily  apprehend  the  dif- 
ferences of  things,  are  mailers  in  contro- 
verfy,  and  excel  in  confutation ;  and  thefe 
are  the  moft  common.  The  fecond  fort  of 
men  of  warm  fancies,  elevated  thought, 
and  wide  knowledge  :  they  initantly  per- 
ceive the  refemblances  of  things,  and  arc 
poets  or  mailers  in  fcience,  invent  arts,  and 
flrike  out  new  light  wherever  they  carry 
their  views*."  This  general  obfervation 
has  in  it  all  that  acutenefs,  comprehenfion, 
and  knowledge  of  man,  which  fo  eminently 
difi:ingui£hed  this  philofopher. 

.^  *  Pag.  40. 
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6.  One  fcience  only  will  one  genius  fit; 
So  vaft  is  art,  fo  narrow  human  wit. — 
Not  only  bounded  to  peculiar  arts, 
But  oft  in  thofe  confin'd  to  fingle  parts  *. 

When  Tully  attempted  poetry,  he  be- 
came as  ridiculous  as  Bolingbroke  when  he 
attempted  philofophy  and  divinity.  \Ve 
look  in  vain  for  that  genius  which  produced 
the  Differtation  on  Parties,  in  the  tedious 
philofophical  works  j  of  which  it  is  no 
exaggerated  fatire  to  fay,  that  the  reafoning 
of  them  is  fophiftical  and  inconclulive,  the 
ftyle  diifufe  and  verbofe,  and  the  learning 
feemingly  contained  in  them  not  drawn 
from  the  originals,  but  picked  up  and  pur- 
loined fi-om  French  critics  and  tranllations  ; 
and  particularly  from  Bayle,  from  Rapin, 
and  Thomaffin,  (as  perhaps  m:.y  be  one 
day  minutely  fliewn)  together  with  the  af- 
fiilances  which  our  Cudworth  and  Stanley 
happily  afforded  a  writer  confeiTedly  igno- 
rant of  the  Greek  tongue,  who  has  yet  the 
infufferable  -f  arrogance  to  vilify  and  cen- 

fure, 

*  Ver.  60. 

t  I  cannot  forbear  fabjoining  a  pafTage  of  an  excellent 
jiVriter  and  accomplifhed  fcholar,  which  is  fo  vcvy  appofite 

to 
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fure,  and  to  think  he  can  confute,  the  befl 
writers  in  that  beft  lano-uaije. 


When  Fontaine,  whofe  tales  indicated  a 
truly  comic  genius,  brought  a  comedy  on 

to  the  prcfcnt  purpofe,  that  one  would  think  the  author  had 
Bolingbroke  in  his  eye,  if  his  valuable  work  had  not  been 
publifhed  before  the  world  was  bleiTcd  with  the  Firfc  Philo- 
'fophy.  **  He  wlio  pretends  to  difcufs  the  Sentiments  of 
Pythagoras,  Plato,  Arillotle,  or  any  one  of  the  ancient  phi- 
lofophers,  or  even  to  cite  and  tranflate  him,  (except  in  trite 
and  obvious  fentiments)  without  accurately  knowing  the 
Greek  tongue  in  general  ,  the  nice  difterences  of  many 
words  apparently  fynonymous ;  the  peculiar  ftyle  of  the  au- 
thor whom  he  prefumes  to  handle  ;  the  new-coined  words, 
and  new  fignifications  given  to  old  words,  ufed  by  fuch  au- 
thor and  his  feft,  the  whole  philofophy  of  fuch  fedl ;  to- 
gether v.'ith  the  conneftions  and  dependencies  of  its  feveral 
parts,  whether  Logical,  Ethical,  or  Phyfical  ;  he,  I  fay, 
that  without  this  previous  preparation,  attempts  what  I 
have  faid,  will  ftoot  in  the  dark  ;  will  be  liable  to  perpe- 
tual ^/:^//<t'i,7'j  ;  w'lW  explain,  Tiwd  praifc,  ^\\A  cen/ure,  merely 
hy  chance ;  and  though  he  may  possibly  to  fools  ap- 
pear  AS    A   WISE    MAN,    WILL     CERTAINLY    AMONG    THE 

WISE  EvKR  PASS  FOR  A  FOOL.  Such  amau's  intellei^l 
comprehends  antient  philofophy,  as  his  eye  comprehends  a 
diftant  profpeft.  He  may  fee  perhaps  enough  to  know 
mountains  from  plains,  and  feas  from  woods ;  but  for  an 
accurate  difcernment  of  particulars  and  their  charadler,  this, 
without  farther  helps,  'tis  impofiible  he  fliould  attain." 
Hermes,  by  Harris:  Bock  ii.  chap.  iii.  p.  270. 

thQ 
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tlie  ftage,  it  was  received  with  a  contempt 
equally  unexpedied  and  deferved.  Terence 
has  left  us  no  tragedy;  and  the  Mourning 
Bride  of  Congreve,  notwithftanding  the 
praifes  beftowed  on  it  by  Pope,  in  the 
Dunciad  *,  is  certainly  a  defpicable  per- 
formance ;  the  plot  is  unnaturally  intricate, 
and  overcharged  with  incidents,  the  fenti- 
ments  trite,  and  the  language  turgid  and 
bombaft.  Heemfkirk  and  Teniers  could 
not  fucceed  in  a  ferious  and  fublime  fubjed: 
of  hiflory-painting.  The  latter,  it  is  well 
known,  defigned  cartoons  for  tapeilry,  re- 
prefenting  the  hiflory  of  the  Turriani  of 
Lombardy.  Both  the  compolition  and  the 
expreffion  are  extremely  indifferent  ^  and 
certain  nicer  virtuofi  have  remarked,  that 
in  the  ferious  pieces  of  Titian  himfelf, 
even  in  one  of  his  Lafl  Suppers,  a  circum- 
flance  of  the  Ridiculous  and  the  Familiar 
is  introduced,  which  fuits  not  with  the 
dignity  of  his  fubjed.  Hogarth's  pidurc 
of  Richard  III.  is  pure  and  unmixed  with 
any  diffimilar  and  degrading  circumftances, 

*  B,  iii.  V.  310.     In  the  notes. 

and 
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and  flrongly  imprefTes  terror  and  amaze- 
ment. The  modefly  and  good  fenfe  of  the 
ancients  is,  in  this  particular,  as  in  others, 
remarkable.  The  fame  writer  never  pre- 
fumed  to  undertake  more  than  one  kind  of 
dramatic  poetry,  if  wc  except  the  cy clops 
of  Euripides.  A  poet  never  prefumed  to 
plead  in  public,  or  to  write  hiftory,  or  in- 
deed any  confiderable  work  in  profe.  The 
fame  actors  never  recited  tragedy  and  co- 
medy :  this  was  obfcrved  long  ago,  by 
Plato,  in  the  third  book  of  his  republic 
They  feem  to  have  held  that  diverfity,  nay 
univerfality,  of  excellence,  at  which  the 
moderns  frequently  aim,  to  be  a  gift  unat- 
tainable by  man.  We  therefore  of  Great 
Britain  have  perhaps  more  reafon  to  con- 
gratulate ourfelves,  on  two  very  fmgular 
phenomena;  I  mean,  Shakefpear's  being 
able  to  pourtray  charaders  fo  very  different 
as  Falstaff,  and  Mackbeth  ;  and  Gar- 
rick's  being  able  to  perfonate  fo  inimitably 
a  Lear,  or  an  Abel  Drugger.  No- 
thing can  more  fully  demonflrate  the  ex- 
tent and  verfatility  of  thefe  two  original 
.  geniufes, 
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eeniufes.  Corneille,  whom  the  French  are 
io  fond  of  oppofmg  to  Shakefpear,  pro- 
duced very  contemptible  comedies ;  and  the 
PLAIDEURES  of  Racine  is  fo  clofe  a  re- 
femblance  of  Ariftophanes,  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  here  urged.  The  moil  univerfal 
of  authors  feems  to  be  Voltaire  ;  who  has 
written  almoft  equally  well,  both  in  profe 
and  verfe ;  and  whom  either  the  tragedies 
of  Merope  and  Mahomet,  or  the  hiftory 
of  Louis  XIV.  or  Charles  XII.  would, 
alone,  have  immortalized. 

7.  Thofe  rules  of  old,   difcover'd  not  devis'd,    . 
Are  nature  ftill,  but  nature  methodiz'd  ;       . 
Nature,   like  liberty,   is  but  reftrain'd 
By  the  fame  laws  which  firft  herfelf  ordaln'd  *. 

The  precepts  of  the  art  of  poefy  were 
pofterior  to  pradice ;  the  rules  of  the 
Epopea  were  all  drawn  from  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyfley;  and  of  Tragedy,  from  the 
OEdipus  of  Sophocles.  A  petulant  re- 
jed:ion,  and  an  implicit  veneration,  of  the 
rules  of  the  ancient  critics,  are  equally  de- 

*   V^cr.  88, 

flrudive 
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flrudlive  of  true  tafte.  *'  It  ou<>ht  to  be 
the  firfl;  endeavour  of  a  writer,  fays  the 
excellent  Rambler  *,  to  difting-uifli  na- 
ture  from  cuftom,  or  that  which  is  efla- 
bliihed,  becaufe  it  is  right,  from  that 
which  is  right  only  becaufe  it  is  efta- 
blifhed ;  that  he  may  neither  violate  ef- 
fential  principles  by  a  defire  of  novelty, 
nor  debar  himfelf  from  the  attainment  of 
any  beauties  within  his  view,  by  a  needlefs 
fear  of  breaking  rules,  where  no  literary 
didator  had  authority  to  prefcribe." 

This  liberal  and  manly  ccnfure  of  cri- 
tical bigotry,  extends  not  to  thofe  funda- 
mental and  indifpenfable  rules,  which  na- 
ture and  neceffity  dictate,  and  demand  to 
be  obferved  -,  fuch  for  inftance,  as  in  the 
higher  kinds  of  poetry,  that  the  adion  of 
the  epopea  be  one,  great,  and  entire ;  that 
the  hero  be  eminently  diftinguiflied,  move 
our  concern,  and  deeply  intereft  us;  that 
the  epifodes  arife  eafily  out  of  the  main 
fable  :  that  the  adion  commence  as   near 


*  No.  156. 

the 
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the  cataftrophe  as  polTible :  and,  in  the 
drama,  that  no  more  events  be  crowded 
together,  than  can  be  juftly  fuppoled  to 
happen  during  the  time  of  reprefentation, 
or  to  be  tranfacted  on  one  individual  fpot, 
and  the  like.  But  the  abfurdity  here  ani- 
madverted on,  is  the  fcrupulous  nicety  of 
thofe,  U'ho  bind  themfelves  to  obey  fri- 
volous and  unimportant  laws ;  fuch  as, 
that  an  epic  poem  fhould  coniift  not  of 
lefs  than  twelve  books ;  that  it  flaould  end 
fortunately ;  that  in  the  firfl  book  there 
fliould  be  no  iimile ;  that  the  exordium 
fliould  be  very  fimple  and  unadorned  :  that 
in  a  tragedy,  only  three  perfonages  Ihould 
appear  at  once  upon  the  i\'?.ge ;  and  that 
every  tragedy  fhould  confift  of  live  ads  ;  by 
the  rigid  obfervation  of  which  lafl;  unnecef- 
fary  precept,  the  poet  is  deprived  of  ufing 
many  a  moving  flory,  that  would  furnilli 
matter  enough  for  three  perhaps,  but  not 
for  five  ads ;  with  other  rules,  of  the  like 
indifferent  nature.  For  the  red,  as  Vol- 
taire obferves  *,  whether  the  adion  of  an 

.   *  Eilay  fur  la  Pocfie  Epique^  pa^j-  339.  torn.  I. 

epopea 
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epopea  be  fimple  or  complex,  completed  in 
a  month  or  in  a  year,  or  a  longer  time,  whe- 
ther the  fcene  be  fixed  on  one  fpot,  as  in 
the  Iliad ;  or  that  the  hero  voyages  from 
fea  to  fca,  as  in  the  Odyiley;  whether  he 
be  furious  like  Achilles,  or  pious  like 
Eneas ;  whether  the  action  pafs  on  land  or 
fea;  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  as  in  the  Lu- 
ziada  of  Camoens ;  in  America,  as  in  the 
Araucana  of  Alonzo  D'Ercilla;  in  heaven. 
In  hell,  beyond  the  limits  of  our  world, 
as  in  the  Paradife  Loft;  all  thefe  circum- 
ftances  are  of  no  confequence  :  the  poem 
will  be  for  ever  an  Epic  poem,  an  Heroic 
poem ;  at  leaft,  till  another  new  title  be 
found  proportioned  to  its  merit.  If  you 
fcru pie,  fays  Addifon,  to  give  the  title  of 
an  Epic  poem  to  the  Paradife  Loft  of  Mil- 
ton, call  it,  if  you  choofe,  a  divine  poem  : 
o-ive  it  whatever  name  you  pleafe;  provided 
you  confefs,  that  it  is  a  work  as  admirable 
in  its  kind  as  the  Iliad. 

8.  Hear  how  Icarn'd  Greece  her  ufeful  rules  indites. 
When  to  reprefs,  and  when  indulge  our  flights*. 

*  Ver.  93. 

^  ^••:-  -,  In 
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In  the  fecond  part  of  Shaftefbury's  Ad> 
VICE  to  an  Author,  is  a  judicious  and  ele- 
gant account  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  arts 
and  fciences,  in  ancient  Greece ;  to  fubjecls 
of  which  fort,  it  were  to  be  wifhed  this  au- 
thor had  always  confined  himfelf,  as  he  in- 
difputably   undcrflood   them   well,    rather 
than  have  blemifhed  and   belied  his  patri- 
otifm,  by  writing  againft  the  religion  of  his 
country.     I  fhall  give  the  reader  a  paffage 
that  relates  to  the  origin  of  criticifra,  which 
is  curious  and  juft.     "  When   the  perfua- 
five  arts,  which   were  neceilary  to  be  cul- 
tivated among  a  people  that  were   to    be 
convinced  before  they   adled,  were  grown 
thus  in  repute;  and  the  power  of  moving 
the  affections  become  the  il;udy  and  emula- 
tion of  the  forward  wits  and  afpiring  ge- 
niufes  of  the  times ;  it  would  necelfarily 
happen,  that  many  geniufes  of  equal  fize 
and  ilrength,   though  lefs  covetous  of  pub- 
lic applaufe,  of  power,  or  of  influence  over 
mankind,  would   content  themfelves  with 
the    contemplation,   merely,    of  thefe    en- 
chanting arts,     Thefe  they  would  the  bet- 
VoL.  I.  K  ter 
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ter  enjoy,  the  more  they  refined  their  tafle, 
and  cultivated  their  ear. — Hence  was  the 
origin  of  Critics  ;  who,  as  arts  and 
fciences  advanced,  would  neceflarily  come 
withal  into  repute;  and  being  heard  with 
fatisfadion  in  their  turn,  were  at  length 
tempted  to  become  authors,  and  appear  in 
public.  Thefe  were  honoured  with  the 
name  of  Sophiilis ;  a  charad:er  which  in 
early  times  was  highly  refped:ed.  Nor  did 
the  gravefl  philofophers,  who  were  cenfors 
of  manners,  and  critics  of  a  higher  degree, 
difdain  to  exert  their  criticifm  on  the  in- 
ferior arts  j  efpecially  in  thofe  relating  to 
fpeech,  and  the  power  of  argument  and 
perfuafion.  When  fach  a  race  as  this  was 
once  rifen,  'twas  no  longer  pollible  to  im- 
pofe  on  mankind,  by  what  was  fpecious 
and  pretending.  The  public  would  be  paid 
in  no  falfc  wit,  or  jingling  eloquence. 
Where  the  learned  critics  v/ere  fo  well  re- 
ceived, and  philofophers  themfelves  difdain- 
ed  not  to  be  of  the  number  ;  there  could 
not  fail  to  arife  critics  of  an  inferior  order, 

who 
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who  would  fubdivide  the  feveral  provinces 
of  this  empire  ^\" 

9.  Know  well  each  Ancient's  proper  ch  a  rafter  ; 
His  fable,  fubjeft,  fcope,  in  every  page  j 
Religion,  country,  genius  of  his  agef. 

From  their  inattention  to  thefe  particu- 
lars, many  critics,  and  particularly  the 
French,  have  been  guilty  of  great  abfurdi- 
ties.  When  Perrault  impotently  attempted 
to  ridicule  the  firil  flanza  of  the  firfl  Olym- 
pic of  Pindar,  he  was  ignorant  that  the  poet, 
in  beginning  with  the  praifes  of  Water  J, 
alluded  to  the  philofophy  of  Thales,  who 
taught  that  water  was  the  principle  of  all 
things  i  and  which  philofophy,  Empedocles 
the  Sicilian,  a  cotemporary  of  Pindar,  and 
a  fubjedt  of  Hiero  to  whom  Pindar  wrote, 
had  adopted  in  his  beautiful  poem.  Homer 
and  the  Greek  tragedians  have  been  like- 
wife  cenfured,  the  former  for  protrading 
the  Iliad  after  the  death  of  Hed:or  j  and  the 
latter,  for  continuing  the  Ajax  and  Pkoe- 

*  Charafteriftics,  vol.1.  lamo.  pag.  163.        f  Ver.  luy. 
X  Af/ro!'   uiy   TSi^QP, 

K    2  NlSSMt 
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Niss^,  after  the  deaths  of  their  refpedive 
heroes.  But  the  cenfurers  did  not  confider 
the  importance  of  burial  among  the  an- 
cients; and  that  the  ad:ion  of  the  Iliad 
would  have  been  im.perfed:  without  a  de- 
fcription  of  the  funeral  rites  of  Hedor 
and  Patroclus  :  as  the  two  tragedies,  v/ith- 
out  thofe  of  Polynices  and  Eteocles  :  for 
the  ancients  efteemed  a  deprivation  of  fc- 
pulture  to  be  a  more  fevere  calamity  than 
death  itfelf.  It  is  obfervable  that  this  cir- 
cumftance  did  not  occur  to  Pope  *,  when 
he  endeavoured  to  juflify  this  conduct  of 
Homer,  by  only  faying,  that  as  the  anger 
of  Achilles  does  not  die  with  Hedor,  but 
perfecutes  his  very  remains,  the  poet  ftijl 
keeps  up  to  his  fubjedt  by  defcribing  the 
many  effeds  of  his  anger,  'till  if  is  fully 
fatisfied :  and  that  for  this  reafon,  the  two 
laft  books  of  the  Iliad  may  be  thought  not 
to  be  excrefcencies,  but  cflential  to  the 
poem.  I  will  only  add,  that  I  do  not  know 
an  author  whofe  capital  excellence  fufrcrs 
more  from  the  reader's  not  regarding  his 

*  Ilkd  xxiii.     Note  i. 

climate 
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climate  and  country,  than  the  incomparable 
Cervantes.  There  is  a  ftriking  propriety 
in  the  madnefs  of  Don  Quixote,  not  fre- 
quently taken  notice  of;  for  Thyanus  in- 
forms us,  that  Madness  is  a  common  dif- 
order  among  the  Spaniards  at  the  latter 
part  of  life,  about  the  age  of  which  the 
knight  is  reprefented.  "  Sur  la  fin  de  fes 
jours  Mendozza  devint  furieux,  commefont 
d'  ordinaire  les  Efpagnols  *." 

10.  Still  with  itfelf  compar'd,  his  text  perufe. 

And  let  your  comment  be  the  Mantuan  Mufe  f . 

Although  perhaps  it  may  feem  impof- 
fible  to  produce  any  new  obfervations  on 
Homer  and  Virgil,  after  fo  many  volumes 
of  criticifm  as  have  been  fpent  upon  them, 
yet  the  following  remarks  have  a  novelty 
and  penetration  in  them  that  may  enter- 
tain 3  efpecially,  as  the  little  treatife  from 
which  they  are  taken  is  extremely  fcarce. 
"  QuiE  varis  inter  fe  nota^  atque  imagines 

*  Perroniana  et  Thuana,  a  Cologne,   1695,  pag.  431. 
t  Ver.  128. 

K  3  ani- 
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animorum,  a  principibus  utriufque  populi 
poetis,  Homero  et  Virgilio,  mirifice  ex- 
primunfur.  Siquidem  Homeri  duces  et 
reges  rapacitate,  libidine,  atque  anilibus 
quellibus,  lacrymifque  puerilibus,  Grsecam 
levitatem  et  inconftantiam  referunt.  Vir- 
giliani  vero  principes,  ab  eximio  poeta,  qui 
Romans  feveritatis  faftidium,  et  Latinum 
fupercilium  verebatur,  et  ad  heroum  popu- 
lum  loquebatur,  ita  componuntur  ad  ma- 
jeflatem  confularem,  ut  quamvis  ab  Afia- 
tica  mollitie  luxuque  venerint,  inter  Furios 
atque  Claudios  nati  educatique  vldeantur, 
Neque  fuam,  ullo  a€lu,  ^neas  originem 
prodidilTet,  nifi,  a  prafadiore  aliquanto 
pietate,  fudilTet  crebro  copiam.  lacryma- 
rum. — Qua  meliorem  expreffione  morum 
hac  aetate,  non  modo  Virgilius  Latinorum 
poetarum  princeps,  fed  quivis  inflatiffimus 
vernaculorum,  Homero  prsefertur :  cum 
hie  animos  proceribus  indurit  fuos,  ille 
vero  alienos. — Quamobrem  varietas  morum, 
qui  carmine  reddebantur,  et  horhinum  ad 
quos  ea  dirigebantur,  inter  Latinam  Grae- 
camque  poefin,  non  inventionis  tantum  at- 
5  tulit. 
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tulit,  fed  et  elocutionis  difcrimen  illud, 
quod  prscipue  inter  Homerum  et  Virgi- 
lium  deprehenditur ;  cum  fententias  ct  or- 
namenta  qux  Homerus  fparferat,  Virgilius, 
Romanorum  arium  caufa,  contraxerit ;  at- 
que  ad  mores  et  ingenia  retulerit  eorura, 
qui  a  poefi  non  petebant  publicam  aut  pri- 
vatam  inftitutionem,  quam  ipfi  Marte  fuo 
invenerant ;  fed  tantum  deledationem  *." 
Black  well,  in  his  excellent  Enquiry  into 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  Homer,  has  taken 
many  obfervations  from  this  valuable  book, 
particularly  in  his  twelfth  Sedion. 

II.  Some  beauties  yet  no  precepts  can  declare. 
For  there's  a  happinefs,  as  well  as  care. 
Mufic  refembles  poetry  ;  in  each 
Are  namelefs  graces,  which  no  methods  teach. 
And  which  a  inafter-hand  alone  can  reach  f. 

Pope  in  this  paffage  feems  to  have  re- 
membered one  of  the  effays  of  Bacon,  of 
which  he  is  known  to  have  been  remarkably 

*  J.  VinccntiiGravinrEdePoEsi,  ad  S.  Maftelum  Epist. 
Added  to  his  treatife  entitled,  Delia  Ragion  Poetica.  In 
Napoli.  17 16.  pag.  239,  250. 

f  Ver.  141, 

K  4  fond. 
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fond.  "  There  is  no  excellent  beauty, 
that  hath  not  fome  flrangenefs  in  the  pro- 
portion. A  man  cannot  tell  whether  Apel- 
les  or  Albert  Durer,  were  the  more  trifler  : 
whereof  the  one  would  make  a  perfonage 
by  geometrical  proportions^  the  other  by 
taking  the  befi:  parts  out  of  divers  faces, 
to  make  one  excellent.  Such  perfonages, 
I  think,  would  pleafe  nobody,  but  the 
painter  that  made  them.  Not  but  I  think, 
a  painter  may  make  a  better  face  than  ever 
was  ;  but  he  mufl  do  it  by  a  kind  of  fe- 
licity, as  a  mufician  that  maketh  an  ex- 
cellent ayre  in  mufic,  and  not  by  rule.  A 
man  fhall  fee  faces,  that  if  you  examine 
them,  part  by  part,  you  fhall  find  never  a 
good  one  ;  and  yet  altogether  doe  well  *". 

12.   Thus  Fegafus,  a  nearer  way  to  take, 

May  boldly  deviate  fiom  the  common  track  ; 
From  vulgar  bounds  vi^ith  brave  diforder  part, 
And  fnatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art, 
^Vhich,  without  pafllng  thro'  the  judgment,  gains 
The  heart,  and  all  it's  ends  at  once  obtains  f . 

*  EfTay  xliii.   On  Beauty. 

t  Ver.  150.  Thefe  lines  were  thus  printed  in  Dr.  War- 
burton's  quarto  edition,  1743,  page  16;  and  again  in  the 
O(5lavo  edition  made  ufe  of  in  this  work,  1752. 

Here 
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Here  is  evidently  a  blameable  mixture 
of  metaphors ;  where  ..■le  attributes  of  the 
horfe  and  the  writer  are  confounded.  The 
former  may  juflly  be  fud  to  **  take  a  nearer 
way,  and,  to  deviate  from  a  track ;"  but 
how  can  a  /jc?'^e  ''  fnatch  a  grace,"  or 
**  gain  the  heart  ?" 

I?.  Some  figures  monftrous  and  miftiap'd  appear, 
Confidcr'd  fingly,  or  beheld  too  near. 
Which,  but  proportion'd  to  their  light,  or  place. 
Due  diftance  reconciles  to  time  and  place  *. 

By  this  excellent  obfervation,  delivered 
in  a  beautiful  metaphor,  all  the  faults  im- 
puted to  Homer  may  be  juflified.  Thofe 
who  cenfure  what  is  called  the  Gp^ossness 
of  fome  of  his  images,  may  pleafe  to  at- 
tend to  the  following  remark  of  a  writer, 
by  no  means  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the 
ancients.  ''  Quant  a  ce  qu'on  appelle 
GRossiERETE  dans  les  heros  d'Homere, 
on  peut  rire  tant  qu'on  voudra  de  voir  Pa- 
trocle,  au  neuvieme  livre  de  I'lliade,  mettre 
trois  cri2:ots  de  mouton  dans  une  marmite, 

f  Ver.  171. 

allumer 
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allumer  et  foufler  le  feu,  et  preparer  le 
diner  avec  Achille  :  Achille  et  Patrocle  n'en 
font  pas  nv)ins  eclatans.  Charles  XII.  Roi 
de  Suede,  a  foit  fix  mois  fa  cuifine  a  Demir- 
Tocca,  fans  perdre  rien  de  fon  heroifme; 
et  la  plupart  de  nos  generaux  qui  portent 
dans  une  campe  tout  le  luxe  d'une  cour  ef- 
feminee,  auront  bien  de  la'  pein  a  egaler 
ces  heros,  qui  faifoient  leur  cuifine  eux- 
memes.— ' — 'En  un  mot,  Homere  avoit  a 
reprefenter  un  Ajax  et  un  Hedor^  non 
un  courtifan  de  Verfailles,  ou  de  Saint 
James  *." 

13.  A  prudent  chief  not  always  muft  difplay 
His  pow'rs  in  equal  rank,  and  fair  array  f . 

The  fame  may  be  faid  of  mufic :  con- 
cerning which,  a  difcerning  judge  has  lately- 
made  the  following  obfervation.  "  I  do 
not  mean  to  affirm,  that  in  this  extenfive 
work  [of  Marcello]  every  recitative,  air,  op 
chorus,    is   of  equal   excellence.     A  con- 

*  Voltaire,  EfTay  fur  la  Pocfie  Epique.  Lcs  Oeuvres. 
Tom.  ii.  pag.  354,  355.  This  EfTay  is  very  difterent  from 
what  formerly  appeared  in  England. 

•{•  Ver.  175. 

tinued 
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tinued  elevation  of  this  kind  no  author  ever 
came  up  to.  Nay,  if  we  confider  that  va- 
riety, v^hich  in  all  arts  is  neceflary  to  keep 
up  attention,  we  may  perhaps  affirm  with 
truth,  that  Inequality  makes  a  part  of 
the  charad:er  of  excellence  :  that  fomething 
ought  to  be  thrown  into  fhades,  in  order 
to  make  the  lights  more  flriking.  And,  in 
this  refped-,  Marcello  is  truly  excellent :  if 
ever  he  feems  to  fall,  it  is  only  to  rise 
with  more  aftonifliing  majefly  and  great- 
nefs  *."  It  may  be  pertinent  to  fubjoin 
Rofcommon's  remark  on  the  fame  fubjedo 

Far  the  greateft  part 

Of  what  fome  call  neglect,  is  ftudy'd  art. 

When  Virgil  feems  to  trifle  in  a  line, 

'Tis  but  a  warning  piece,  which  gives  the  figii 

To  wake  your  fancy,  and  prepare  your  fight 

To  reach  the  noble  height  of  fonxe  unufual  flight  f. 

14.  Hail  bards  triumphant  born  in  happier  days  J. 

Doctor  Warburton  is  of  opinion,  that 
*'  there  is  2i  pkafantry  in  this  title,  which 

*  Avifon's  EfTaycnMufical  Exprefllon,  edit.  ii.  pag.  103. 
t  Eflay  on  Tranfl.  Verfe.  %  Ver.  189. 

alludes 
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alludes  to  the  ftate  of  Warfare,  that  all 
true  genius  mufl  undergo  while  here  on 
earth."  Is  not  this  interpretation  of  the 
word  friumpha?it  very  far-fetched,  and  fo- 
reign to  the  author's  meaning  ?  Who,  I 
conceive,  ufed  the  word,  to  denote  merely 
the  Triumph,  which  arofe  from  ftipe- 
riority. 

15.  The  laflr,  the  meaneft  of  your  fons  infpire  *. 

*'  This  word  laji,  fays  the  fame  com- 
mentator, fpoken  in  his  early  youth,  as 
it  were  bv  chance,  feems  to  have  been 
OMINOUS."  I  am  not  perfuaded  that  all 
true  genius  died  with  Pope  :  for  one  would 

o 

be  tempted  to  think,  that  the  Seafons  of 
Thomfon,  the  Leonidas  of  Glover,  the 
Plcafures  of  Imagination,  and  the  Odes  of 
Akenfide,  the  Night- thoughts  of  Young, 
the  Elegy  of  Gray,  and  Ode  on  Eton  Col- 
lege, the  truly  pathetic  Monody  on  lady 
Lyttelton.,  together  with  many  Pieces  in 
Dodiley's  Miicellanies,  were  not  publiflied 

•  Vcr.  196. 

when 
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when    Dr.  Warburton  delivered    this    in- 
fm nation  of  a  failure  of  poetical  abilities. 

16.  So  pleas'd  at  firft  the  towring  Alps  we  try. 

Mount  o'er  the  vales,  and  feem  to  tread  ths  fMv, 
Th'  eternal  Inows  appear  already  paft. 
And  the  firft  clouds  and  mountains  feem  the  lafl ; 
But,  thol'e  attain'd,  we  tremble  to  farvey 
The  growing  labours  of  the  lengthen'd  way ; 
Th'  increafing  profpe(SI:  tires  our  wand  ring  eyes. 
Hills  peep  o'er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arife  *. 

This  comparifon  is  frequently  men- 
tioned, as  an  inftance  of  the  fcrength  of 
fancy.  The  images  however  appear  too 
general  and  indiilind;,  and  the  lail  line 
conveys  no  new  idea  to  the  mind.  The 
following  picfture  in  Shaftefbury,  on  the 
fame  fort  of  fubjed:,  appears  to  be  more 
full  and  flriking.  **  Beneath  the  moun- 
tain's foot,  the  rocky  country  rifes  into 
hills,  a  proper  bafis  of  the  ponderous  mafs 
above  :  where  huge  embodied  rocks  lie 
piled  on  one  another,  and  feem  to  prop  the 
high  arch  of  heaven.  See  !  with  what 
trembling  fleps   poor  mankind    tread    the 

*  Ver.  225. 

narrow 
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narrow  brink  of  the  deep  precipices !  From 
whence  with  giddy  horror  they  look  down, 
millrufting  even  the  ground  that  bears  them; 
whilfl:  they  hear  the  hollow  found  of  tor- 
rents underneath,  and  fee  the  ruin  of  the 
impending  rock ;  with  falling  trees,  which 
hang  with  their  roots  upwards,  and  feem 
to  draw  more  ruin  after  them  *."  See  the 
pidlurefque  defcription  of  Annibal  paffing 
the  Alps,  in  Livy,  who  is  a  great  poet. 

17.  A  perfe^l  judge  will  read  each  word  of  wit, 
With  the  fame  fpirit,  that  it's  author  writ  f. 

To  be  able  to  judge  of  poetry,  fays  Vol- 
taire, a  man  muft  feel  flrongly,  mufl  be 
born  with  fome  fparks  qf  that  fire,  which 
animates  the  poet  whom  he  criticifes.  As 
in  deciding  upon  the  merit  of  a  piece  of 
mufic,  it  is  not  enough,  it  is  indeed  no- 
thing, to  calcukte  the  proportion  of  founds 
as  a  mathematician,  but  we  mufl  have  an 
ear  and  a  foul  for  mufic  J. 

*  Tlie  Moralists.     Charafleriflics,  vol.ii,  pag.  253. 
•    f  Vof.  233,  J  Ubi  fupra,  pag.  361. 

18.  Thus 
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18.  Thus  when  we  view  fome  weli-proportion'd  dome, 
(The  world's  juft  wonder,  and  ev'n  thine.  O  Rome  !) 
No  fingle  parts  unequally  furprife, 

All  comes  united  to  th'  admiring  eyes ; 

No  monftrous  height,  or  breadth,  or  length  appear. 

The  Whole  at  once  is  bold,  and  regular  *. 

This  is  juftly  and  elegantly  exprefTed; 
and  though  it  may  feem  difficult  to  fpeak 
of  the  flime  fubjed:  after  fuch  a  defcrip- 
tion,  yet  Akenfide  has  ventured,  and  nobly 
fucceeded. 

Mark,  how  the  dread  Pantheon  (lands, 
Amid  the  domes  of  modern  hands  ! 
Amid  the  toys  of  idle  flate. 
How  fimply,  how  feverely  great ! 
Then  paufe  \  ■[ 

19.  Once  on  a  time.  La  Mancha's  knight,  they  fay, 
A  certain  bard  encountring  on  the  v/ay  X- 


By  this  fliort  tale  Pope  has  fliewed  us, 
how  much  he  could  have  excelled  in  telling 
a  ftory  of  humour.  The  incident  Is  taken 
from  the  fecond  part  of  Don  Quixote,  firft 
written  by  Don  Alonzo  Fernandez  de  Avel- 

*  Ver.  247.      t  Ode  to  L.Huntington.      J  Ver.  267. 

lanada. 
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lanada,  and  afterwards  tranflated,  or  rather 
imitated  and  new-modelled,  by  no  lefs  an 
author  than  the  celebrated  Le  Sage  *.  The 
book  is  not  fo  contemptible  as  fome  authors 
infinuate  -,  it  was  well  received  in  France, 
and  abounds  in  many  ftrokes  of  humour 
and  chara6ler  worthy  Cervantes  himfelf. 
The  brevity  to  which  Pope's  narration  was 
confined,  would  not  permit  him  to  infert 
the  following  humorous  dialogue  at  length. 
"  I  am  fatisfied  you'll  compafsyour  defign, 
faid  the  fcholar,  provided  you  omit  the 
combat  in  the  lifts.  Let  him  have  a  care 
of  that,  fiid  Don  Quixote  interrupting  him, 
that  is  the  beft  part  of  the  plot.  But  Sir, 
quoth  the  Bachelor,  if  you  would  have  me 
adhere  to  x^riftotle's  rules,  I  mull  omit  the 
combat.     Ariftotle,  replied  the  Knight,  I 

*  Lc  Sage  generally  took  his  pla^is  from  the  Spanifh  wri- 
ters, the  manners  of  which  nation  he  has  well  imitated. 
Le  Diable  Boiteux  was  drawn  from  the  Diabolo  Cojuelo  of 
Guevara;  his  Gil  Bias  from  Don  Gufman  D'Alfarache. 
Le  Sage  made  a  journey  into  Spain  to  acquaint  himfelf 
with  the  Spanifh  cufloms.  He  is  a  natural  writer,  of  true 
humour.  He  died  in  a  little  houfc  near  Paris,  where  he 
fupported  himfelf  by  writing,  1747.  He  had  been  deaf 
ten  years. 

grant 
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grant  was  a  man  of  fome  parts  5  but  his 
capacity  was  not  unbounded  :  and  give  me 
leave  to  tell  you,  his  authority  does  not  ex- 
tend over  combats  in  the  liftj  which  are  far 
above  his  narrow  rules.  Would  you  fufter 
the  chafte  queen  of  Bohemia  to  periili  ?  For 
how  can  you  clear  her  innocence  ?  Believe 
me.  Combat  is  the  moil:  honourable  me- 
thod you  can  purfue^  and,  befides,  it  will 
add  fuch  grace  to  your  play,  that  all  the 
tules  in  the  univerfe  muft  not  fland  in  aom- 
petition  with  it.  Well>  Sir  Knight,  re- 
plied the  Bachelor^  for  your  fake,  and  for 
the  honour  of  chivalry,  I  will  not  leave  out 
the  combat:  and  that  it  may  appear  the 
more  glorious,  all  the  court  of  Bohemia 
fhall  be  prefent  at  it,  from  the  princes  of 
the  bloody  to  the  very  footmen.  But  ilill 
one  difficulty  remains,  which  is,  that  our 
common  theatres  are  not  large  enough  for 
it.  There  mufl:  be  one  eredied  on  purpofe* 
anfwered  the  Knight ;  and  in  a  word,  ra- 
ther than  leave  out  the  combat,  the  play 
had  better  be  aded  in  a  held  or  plain*." 

*  Continuation  of  Hill,  of  Don  Quixote,  b.  iii.  ch.  lo;  ' 
Vol.  I.  L  20.   Sonne 
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20.  Some  to  conceit  alone  their  tallie  confine  *, 

And  glitt'ring  thoughts  ftiuck  out  at  every  line. 

Simplicity,  with  elegance  and  pro- 
priety!', is  the  perfed:ion  of  ftyle  in  every 
compofition.  Let  us,  on  this  occafion,  com- 
pare two  paffages  from  Theocritus  and  Ovid 
upon  the  fame  fnbjed:.  The  Cyclops,  in 
the  former,  addreffes  Galatea  with  compa- 
rifons,  natural,  obvious,  and  drawn  from 
his  lituation. 

'hloffya  ya.v^ojtpiiy    $/ctp<y]jp«4  c//^tf;t©-   <y^£tj  *. 

Thefe  fimple  and  paftoral  images  were  the 
moft  proper  that  could  occur  to  a  Cyclops, 
and  to  an  inhabitant  of  Sicily.  Ovid  could 
not  reftrain  the  luxuriancy  of  his  genius,  on 
the  fame  occafion,  from  wandering  into  an 
cndlefs  variety  of  flowery  and  unappropriated 
fimilitudes,  and  equally  applicable  to  any 
other  perfon  or  place. 

*  Ver.  289. 

t  Ai^iui  cTa  tfpiTJj,  O'ci?!)  jicti  /L/.i)  TdL'Tiivviv  iiveit-    Ari- 

ftot.  Poet.  c.  22.  X  Idyll.  Kt/JtA. 

Cindi- 
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Candidior  nivei  folio,  Galatea^  liguftri  j 
Floridior  pratis  ;  longa  procerior  aino  ; 
Splendidior  vitro  ;  tenero  lafcivior  hredo  j 
Laevior  afliduo  detritis  aequore  conchis ; 
Solibus  hybernis,  seftiva  gratior  umbra; 
Nobilior  pomis;  platano  confpectior  alta; 
Lucidior  glacie5  matura  dulcior  uva; 
Mollior  et  cygni  plumis,  et  lafte  coaclo; 
Et,  fi  non  fugias,  riguo  formofior  horto  *. 

There  are  feven  more  lines  of  comparifon. 

21.  Falfe  eloquence,  like  the  prifmatic  glafs. 
It's  gaudy  colours  fpreads  on  every  place : 
The  face  of  nature  we  no  more  furvey, 
All  glares  alike  without  diftindion  gay  f . 

The  naufeous  afFedlation  of  expreffing 
every  thing  pompoufly  and  poetically,  is  no 
where  more  vifible  than  in  a  poem  lately 
published,  entitled  Amyntor  and  Theo- 
dora. The  following  inflance  may  be 
alleged  among  many  others.  Amyntor 
having  a  pathetic  tale  to  difcover,  being 
choaked  with  forrow  and  at  a  lofs  for  ut- 
terance, ufes  thefe  ornamental  and  unnatural 


images. 


*  Metam.  xlii.  789.  -j-  Ver.  311.          • 

L  2  O 
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•    ■    ■  ■  ■     ■  '  O  couid  I  fteal 


From  Harmony  her  foftefl  warbled  ftrain 
Of  melting  air  !  or  Zcphyrc's  vernal  voice  I 
OfPhilomcla's  fong,  when  love  diflblves 
To  liquid  blandifliment  his  evening  lay, 
All  nature  fmiling  round  *. 

Voltaire  has  given  a  comprehenilve  rule 
with  refped:  to  every  fpecies  of  compofi- 
tion,  *'  II  ne  faut  rcchercher,  ni  les  penfees^ 
ni  les  tourSj  ni  ks  expreffions,  et  que  I'art, 
dans  tous  les  grands  ouvrages,  eil:  de  bieri 
raifonner,  fans  trop  faire  d'argument  ^  de 
bien  peindre,  fans  vouloir  tout  peindre ; 
d'emouvoir,  fans  vouloir  toujours  exciter 
ks  paffions  -f-," 

22.  Some  by  old  words  to  fame  have  made  pretence  J. 

Quintilian's  advice  on  this  fubied  is 
as  follows.  "  Cum  iint  autem  verba  pro- 
pria, ii(5ta,  tranllata;  propriis  dignitatem 
dat  antiquitas.  Namque  et  fandiorem,  et 
magis  admirabilem  redduiit  orationem-, 
quibus    non    quilibet   fuit    ufurus  :    eoque 

*  Cant.  3.  ver,  92,  f  Ocuvres,  torn.  iii.  pag.  332. 

t  Ver.  324. 

orna- 
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ornamento  acerrimi  judicii  Virgilius  unice 
efl  ufus.  Olli  enim,  et  qidanam,  et  w/x, 
ci  pone^  pellucent,  et  afpergunt  illam,  qus 
£tiam  in  pi<5turis  efl:  gratiiilma,  vetuftatis 
inimitabilem  arti  audtoritatem.  Sed  uten- 
dum  modo,  nee  ex  ultimis  tenebris  re- 
petenda-'^." 

23.  Where'er  you  find  the  cooling  v.'eftern  breeze. 
In  the  next  line  it  whifpers  through  the  trees  f . 

Trite  and  unvaried  rhymes  offend  us^" 
not  only  as  they  are  deflitute  of  the  grace 
of  novelty,  but  as  they  imply  carelefsnefs 
in  the  poet,  vi^ho  adopts  what  he  finds 
ready  made  to  his  hands.  We  have  not 
many  compofitions  where  new  and  un- 
common rhymes  are  introduced.  One  or 
two  writers  however  I  cannot  forbear  men- 
tioning, who  have  been  fludious  of  this 
beauty.  They  are  Parnelle,  Pitt  in  his 
Tranllation  of  Vida,  Weft  in  his  Pindar, 
Thomfon  in  the  Caille  of  Indolence,  and 
the  author  of  an   elegant  Ode   to    Sum- 

*  Inft.  Oiat.  h'b.  vii.  c.  3.  •[■  Ver.  350. 

L    3  ■     ■       .  MER, 
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MER,  publilhed  in  a  Mifcellany  entitled  the 
Union  *. 

24.  A  necdlefs  Alexandrine  ends  the  fong  f . 

Dryden  was  the  firft  who  introduced  the 
frequent  ufe  of  this  meafure  into  our  En- 
glifli  heroic,  for  we  do  not  ever  find  it  even 
in  the  longer  works  of  Sandys,  nor  in  Wal- 
ler. Dryden  has  often  ufed  it  very  happily, 
and  it  gives  a  complete  harmony  to  many 
of  his  triplets.  By  fcrupuloufly  avoiding 
it.  Pope  has  fallen  into  an  unpleafing  an4 
tirefome  monotony  in  his  Iliad. 

25.  And  praife  the  eafy  vigour  of  a  line, 

Where  Denham's  ftrength  and  Waller's  fweet- 
nefs  join  X' 

Fenton,  in  his  entertaining  obfervations 
on  Waller,  has  given  us  a  curious  anecdote 
concerning  the  great  induftry  and  exad;nefs 
with  which  Waller  poliflied  even  his  fmalleft 
compofitions.  *'  When  the  court  was  at 
Windfor,   thcfe  verfes  ||  were   writ   in   the 

*  Edinburgh,  IJSS*  i^mo.  p.  81.  f  Ver.  356. 

J  Vcr.  366.  il  Only  ten  in  number. 

TaiTo 
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Taflb  of  her  Royal  Highnefs,  at  Mr.  Wal- 
ler's requefl,  by  the  late  duke  of  Bucking- 
hamfliire  ;  and  I  very  well  remember  to  have 
heard  his  Grace  fay,  that  the  author  em- 
ployed the  GREATEST  PART  OF  A  SUM- 
MER, in  compofing,  and  correding  them. 
So  that  however  he  is  generally  reputed  the 
parent  of  thofe  fwarms  of  infed;  wits,  who 
affedl  to  be  thought  eafy  writers,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  beftowcd  much  time  and  care 
on  his  poems,  before  he  ventured  them  out 
of  his  hands  *." 

26.  True  eafe  in  writing  comes  from  art  not  chance. 
As  thofe  move  eafieft  who  have  learn'd  to  dance  f, 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  writings  of  Voi- 
ture,  of  Saraffin,  and  La  Fontaine,  coll:  them 
much  pains,  and  were  laboured  into  that 
facility  for  which  they  are  fo  famous,  with 
repeated  alterations,  and  many  rafures.  Mo- 
liere  is  reported  to  have  pafl:  Vv'hole  days  in 
fixing  upon  a  proper  epithet  or  rhyme,  al- 
tho'  his  verfes  have  all  the  fiow  and  freedom 

*  Fenton's  Waller,  edit.  121110.    Ouserva tions,  p.  148. 
f  Yer.  362, 

L  4.  •  of 
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of  converiation.  This  happy  facility,  faid 
a  man  of  wit,  may  be  compared  to  garden- 
terraces,  the  expence  of  which  does  not 
appear :  and  which,  after  the  coft  of  fe- 
veral  millions,  yet  feem  to  be  a  mere  work 
of  chance  and  nature.  I  have  been  in- 
formed, that  Addifon  was  fo  extremely  nice 
in  polifhing  his  profe  compofitions,  that, 
when  almofi:  a  whole  impreffion  of  a  Spec- 
tator was  worked  off,  he  would  flop  the 
prefs,  to  infert  a  new  prepofition  or  con- 
junction. 

27.  Soft  is  the  flrain  when  Zephyr  gently  blows. 

And  the  fmooth  ftream  In  fmoother  numbers  flows  j, 
But  when  loud  furgcs  lalh  the  founding  ftiore. 
The  hoarfe  rough  verfe  fiiould  like  the  torrent  roar; 
When  Ajax  drives  fome  rock's  vafl  weight  to  throw. 
The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  flow  j 
Not  fo,  when  fwlft  Camilla  fcours  the  plain, 
Flics  o'er  th'  unbending  corn,  and  fkims  along  the 
main  *. 

These  lines  are  ufually  cited  as  fine  ex- 
amples of  adapting  the  found  to  the  fenfe. 
Ijiit  that  Pope  has  failed  in  this  endeavour, 

*  Vcr.  367. 

has 
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has  been  lately  demon llrated  by  the  Ram- 
bler. "  The  verfe  intended  to  reprefent 
the  whifperoi  the  vernal  breeze  muft  furcly 
be  confeiTed  not  much  to  excel  in  foftnefs 
or  volubility  ;  and  the  fmooth  Jiream  runs 
with  a  perpetual  clafli  of  jarring  confonants. 
The  noife  and  turbulence  of  the  torrent,  is 
indeed,  diflindly  imaged  5  for  it  requires 
very  little  fkill  to  make  our  language  rough. 
But  in  the  lines  which  mention  the  effort 
of  Ajax,  there  is  no  particular  heavinefs  or 
delay.  The  fwiftnefs  of  Camilla  is  rather 
contrafled  than  exemplified.  Why  the  verfe 
fhould  be  lengthened  to  exprefs  fpeed,  will 
not  eafily  be  difcovered.  In  the  dacflyls, 
ufed  for  that  purpofe  by  the  ancients,  two 
fhort  fyilables  Vv^ere  pronounced  with  fuch 
rapidity,  as  to  be  equal  only  to  one  long^ 
they  therefore  naturally  exhibit  the  a6t  of 
paffing  through  a  long  fpace  in  a  fhort 
time.  But  the  Alexandrine,  by  its  paufe 
in  the  midft,  is  a  tardy  and  ftately  mea- 
fure  'j  and  the  v/ord  unbending,  one  of  the 
piofl  lluggifli  and  flow  wlwch  our  language 

affords. 
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affords,  cannot   much   accelerate    its    mo- 
tion *." 

5,8.  Be  thou  the  firft:  true  merit  to  befriend, 

His  praife  is  loft,  who  ftays  till  all  commend  f . 

When  Thomfon  publillied  his  Winter, 
1726,  it  lay  a  long  time  negledied,  till  Mr, 
Spence  made  honourable  mention  of  it  in  his 
Eflay  on  the  Odyffey ;  which  becoming  a 
popular  book,  made  the  poem  univerfally 
known.  Thomfon  always  acknowledged  the 
ufe  of  this  recommendation  -,  and  from  this 
circumflance,  an  intimacy  commenced  be- 
tween the  critic  and  the  poet,  which  lafted 
till  the  lamented  death  of  the  latter,  who 
was  of  a  moH  amiable  and  benevolent 
temper. 

29.  And  fuch  as  Chaucer  is  fhall  Dryden  be  J. 

Waller  has  an  elegant  copy  of  verfes 
on  the  mutability  of  the  Englifh  tongue, 
which  bears  a  ftrong  refemblance  to  this 
paffage  of  Pope. 

•  No.  92.  t  Vcr.  474.  X  Ver.  483. 

Poets 
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Poets  that  lafting  marble  feek, 
Muft  carve  in  Latin  or  in  Greek ; 
We  write  in  fand  ;  our  language  grows. 
And  like  the  tide,  our  work  o'erflows. 
Chaucer  his  sense  can  only  boaft, 
7"he  glory  of  his  numbers  loft  ! 
Years  have  def^c'd  his  matchlefs  ftrain, 
And  yet  HE  did  not  sing  in  vain  *. 

To  fix  a  language  has  been  found,  among 
the  moft  able  undertakers,  to  be  a  fruitlefs 
projed:.  The  ftyle  of  the  prefent  French 
writers,  of  Crebillon,  Helvetius,  and  Buf- 
fon,  for  inflance,  is  vifibly  different  from 
that  of  Boileau  and  Boflliet,  notwithftand-' 
ing  the  flridt  and  feafonable  injunctions  of 
the  Academy :  and  the  diction,  even  of 
fuch  a  writer  as  MafFei,  is  corrupted  with 
many  words,  not  to  be  found  in  Machiavel 
or  Ariofto. 

30.  So  when  the  faithful  peneil  has  dcfign'd 
Some  bright  idea  of  the  mafter's  mind. 
When  a  new  world  leaps  out  at  his  command, 
And  ready  nature  waits  upon  his  hand  ; 
When  the  ripe  colours  foftcn  and  unite. 
And  fwcctly  melt  into  juft  fliadc  and  light; 

*  Qi  Ekglisu  Verse.     Fcnton's  edit.  p.  li.-.  121110. 

^\^hcn 
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When  mellowing  years  their  full  perfedion  give. 
And  each  bold  figure  juft  begins  to  live. 
The  treacherous  colours  the  fair  art  betray. 
And  all  the  bright  creation  fades  away  *. 

I  HAVE  quoted  thefe  beautiful  lines  at 
length,  as  I  believe  nothing  was  ever  more 
happily  exprefied  on  the  art  of  painting  :  a 
fubje£t  of  which  Pope  always  fpeaks  con 
amore.  Of  all  poets  whatever,  Milton  has 
fpoken  moft  feelingly  of  mufic,  and  Pope  of 
painting.  The  reader  may  however  com- 
pare the  following  pafTage  of  Dryden,  on 
the  fame  fubje(5t. 

More  cannot  be  by  mortal  art  exprefs'd. 
But  venerable  age  fhall  add  the  reft : 
For  Time  fhall  with  his  ready  pencil  ftand. 
Retouch  your  figures  with  his  ripening  hand; 
Mellow  your  colours,  and  imbrown  the  tint, 
Add  ev'ry  grace,  which  Time  alone  can  grant  j 
To  future  ages  fhall  your  fame  convey. 
And  give  more  beauties  than  he  takes  away  f . 

If  Pope  has  fo  much  excelled  In  fpeaking 
in  the  properefl  terms  of  this  art,  it  may 

•  Vcr.  484.  f  Dryden  to  Kneller. 

perhaps 
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perhaps  be  afcribed  to  his  having  pra<flired 
it*  j  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  Milton,  with 
refped:  to  mufic.  It  may  perhaps  be  won- 
dered at,  that  a  proficiency  in  thefe  arts  is 
not  now  frequently  found  in  the  fame 
perfon.  I  cannot  at  prefent  recoiled;  any 
painters  that  were  good  poets ;  except  Sal- 
vator  Rofa>  and  Charles  Vermander  of 
Mulbrac  in  Flanders,  whofe  comedies  are 
much  efteemed.  But  the  fatires  of  the 
former  contain  no  flrokes  of  that  fervid 
and  wild  imagination,  fo  vilible  in  his 
landfchapes. 

31.  If  WiL  fo  tiiuch  from  ign'rance  undergo  f . 

The  inconveniences  that  attend  wit  are 
well  enum.erated  in  this  excellent  paflagCo 
Poets,  who  imagine  they  are  known  and 
admired,  are  frequi^tly  mortified  and  hum- 
bled. Boileau  going  one  day  to  receive  his 
jDenfion,  and  the  treafurer  reading  thefe 
Words  in  his  order;   ^'  The  penfion  we  have 

*  Lord  Mansfield  has  in  his  poffefiion  a  great  curiolity  ;  ^ 
liead  of  Betterton,  paiated  by  PovE. 
t  Ver.  508. 

i  granted 
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granted  to  Boileau,  on  account  of  the  fatls-* 
fadion  his  works  have  given  us,"  afked  him 
of  what  kind  v^ere  his  works  :  **  Of  Ma^ 
jonryy  replied  the  poet,  I  am  a  Builder.'* 
Racine  always  reckoned  the  praifes  of  the 
ignorant  among  the  chief  fources  of  chagrin ; 
and  ufed  to  relate,  that  an  old  magiftrate, 
who  had  never  been  at  a  play,  was  carried, 
one  day,  to  his  Andromaque.  This  ma- 
giftrate  was  very  attentive  to  the  tragedy,  to 
which  was  added  the  Plaideurs ;  and  going 
out  of  the  theatre,  he  faid  to  the  author, 
*'  I  am  extremely  pleafed.  Sir,  with  your 
Andromaque,  I  am  only  amazed  that  it 
ends  fo  gaily  -,  J'  avois  d'  abord  eu  quelque 
envie  de  pleurer,  mais  la  vue  des  petits 
chiens  m'  a  fait  rire." 

32.  Now  they  who  reach  ParnafTus'  lofty  crown. 

Employ  their  pains  to  fpurn  fome  others  down  *. 

If  we  can  credit  the  reports  of  the  arts 
ufed  by  Addifon  to  fupprefs  the  rifing  merit 
of  Pope,  it  muft  give  us  pain  to  reflecft^ 

*  Ver.  514. 
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to  what  mean  artifices,  envy  and  malignity 
vvill  compel  a  gentleman  and  a  genius,  to 
defcend.  It  is  aiTerted  that  Addifon  dif- 
coLi  raged  Pope  from  infer  ting  the  ma- 
chinery in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock :  that  he 
privately  infinuated  that  Pope  was  a  Tory 
and  a  Jacobite ;  and  had  a  hand  in  writing 
the  Examiners :  that  Addifon  himfelf  tranf- 
lated  the  firft  book  of  Homer,  publillied 
under  TickePs  name :  and  that  he  fecretly 
encouraged  Gildon  to  abufe  Pope  in  a  vi- 
rulent pamphlet,  for  which  Addifon  paid 
Gildon  ten  guineas.  This  ufage  fuppofed, 
extorted  from  Pope  the  famous  character  of 
Atticus,  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  fint[t 
pieces  of  fatire  extant.  It  is  faid,  that  when 
Racine  read  his  tragedy  of  Alexander  to  Cor- 
neille,  the  latter  gave  him  many  general  com- 
mendations, but  advifed  him  to  apply  his  ge- 
nius, as  not  being  adapted  to  the  drama,  to 
fome  other  fpecies  of  poetry.  Corneille,  one 
would  hope,  was  incapable  of  a  mean  jea- 
loufy,  and  if  he  gave  this  advice,  thought 
it  really  proper  to  be  given. 
3 

33.  When 
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33.  When  love  was  all  an  eafy  monarch's  care ; 
Seldom  at  council,  never  in  a  war*« 

The  diflblute  reign  of  Charles  II.  juftly 
deferved  the  fatirical  profcription  in  this 
pafTage.  Under  the  notion  of  laughing  at 
the  abfurd  auftcrities  of  the  Puritans,  it 
became  the  mode  to  run  into  the  contrary 
extreme,  and  to  ridicule  real  religion  and 
unaffected  virtue.  The  king,  during  his 
exile,  had  feen.  and  admired  the  fplendor  of 
the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  and  endeavoured  to 
introduce  the  fame  luxury  into  the  Englifh 
court.  The  common  opinion,  that  this 
was  the  Auguftan  age  in  England,  is  ex- 
ceflively  falfe.  A  juft  tafle  was  by  no  means 
yet  formed.  What  was  called  sheer  wit, 
was  alone  fludied  and  applauded.  Ro- 
cheller,  it  is  faid,  had  no  idea  that  there 
could  be  a  better  poet  than  Cowley.  The 
king  was  perpetually  quoting  Hudibras. 
The  negledt  of  fuch  a  poem  as  the  Paradife 
Loft,  will  for  ever  remain  a  monument  of 
the   bad  tafte  that   prevailed.     It  may  be 

*  Vcr.  537. 

added, 
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added,  that  the  progrefs  of  philological 
learning,  and  of  what  is  called  the  belles 
lettres,  was  perhaps  obflrucSted  by  the  infli- 
tution  of  the  Royal  Society  3  which  turned 
the  thoughts  of  men  of  genius  to  phyfical 
enquiries.  Our  flyle  in  profe  was  but  be- 
ginning to  be  poliflied  :  although  the  dic- 
tion of  Hobbes  is  fufficiently  pure  ;  which 
philofopher,  and  not  the  florid  Spratt, 
was  the  clafllc  of  that  age.  If  I  was  to 
name  a  time,  when  the  arts  and  polite  li- 
terature, were  at  their  height  in  this  nation, 
I  fliould  mention  the  latter  end  of  kins: 
William,  and  the  reign  of  queen  Anne. 


o 


34.  With  mean  complacence  ne'er  betray  your  truft. 
Nor  be  fo  civil  as  to  prove  unjuft  *. 

Our  poet  pra€lifed  this  excellent  pre- 
cept, in  his  condudt  towards  Wycherley  i 
whofe  pieces  he  corrected,  with  equal  free- 
dom and  judgment.  But  Wycherley,  who 
had  a  bad  heart,  and  an  infufFerable  fhare  of 
vanity,  and  who  was  one  of  the  profefled 

*  V^er.  581. 

Vol,  L  M  Wits 
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V/iTs  of  the  laft- mentioned  age,  was  foon 
difguil-ed  at  this  candour  and  ingenuity  of 
Pope  ;  infomuch,  that  he  came  to  an  open 
and  uno-enerous  rupture  with  him. 

35.  Fear  not  the  anger  of  the  wife  to  raifc  ;. 

Thofc  beCc  can  bear  reproof  v;ho  merit  praife  *. 

The  freedom  and  unrefervednefs,  with 
which  Eoileau  and  Racine  communicated 
their  works  to  each  other,  is  hardly  to  be 
paralleled  :  of  which  many  amiable  in- 
ftances  appear  in  their  letters,  lately  pub- 
liflied  by  the  fon  of  the  latter:  particularly 
in    the    following.      "  J'ai    trouve   que    la 

TROMPETTE    &    LES    SOURDS    Ctoicut    trop 

joues,  &  qu'  il  ne  falloit  point  trop  appuyer 
fur  votrc  incommodite,  moins  encore  chcr- 
cher  de  V  efprit  fur  ce  fujet."  Boileau  com- 
municated to  his  friend  the  fird  /l-;etch  of 
his  Ode  on  the  Taking  Namur.  It  is  en- 
tertaining to  contemplate  a  rude  draught  by 
fuch  a  mafter;  and  is  no  Icfs  pleaiing  to  ob- 
ferve  the  temper,  with  which  he  receives 

*  Ver.  583. 

the 
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the  obje(5tions  of  R.acinc  *.  "  J'ai  dc^ja 
retouche  a  tout  cela  ;  mais  je  ne  veux  point 
I'achever  que  je  n'ale  recti  vos  rernarques, 
qui  furement  m'  cclalreront  encore  refprit." 
The  fame  volume  informs  us  of  a  curious 
anecdote,  that  Boileau  -f  generally  made  the 
fecond  verfe  of  a  couolet  before  the  fird: 
that  he  declared  it  was  one  of  the  r-rand  fe- 

O 

crets  of  poetrv  to  eive,  bv  this  means,  a 
greater  energy  and  meaning  to  his  verfes ; 
that  he  advifed  Racine  to  follow  the  fame 
method,  and  faid  on  this  occalion,  *'  I  have 
taught  him  to  rhyme  v/ith  difficulty." 

36.   No  place  fo  facred  from  fuch  fops  is  barr'd. 

Nor  is  Paurs  church  more  fafe  than  Paul's  church- 
yard : 
Nay,   fly  to  altars  ;   there  tiiey'll  talk  you  dead  : 
For  fools  rufli  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread  4;. 

This   firoke  of  fatire   is  literally  taken 
from  Boileau. 

*  Pag.  19;".     Sec  aHb  pag.  245.  191. 

t  A  ftrong  argument  c.gainft  rhj?ne  in  general  might  be 
drawn  from  this  ihange  practice  of  even  fb  correct  a  writer 
a=  Uoileau. 

I  Ver.  622. • 

]\J    2  Gardez- 
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Gardez-vous  d'  imiter  ce  rimeur  furicux, 
Qui  de  fes  vains  ccrits  lec^ieur  harmonieux 
Aborde  en  rccitant  quiconquc  le  falue, 
Et  pourfuit  de  fes  vers  les  pafTans  dans  Ic  rue, 
11  n'eft  Temple  fi  faint,  des  Anges  refpcfte. 
Qui  foit  contre  fa  mufe  un  lieu  du  furete*. 

Which  lines  allude  to  the  impertinence  of 
a  French  poet,  called  Du  Perrier;  who^ 
finding  Boileau  one  day  at  church,  infifted 
upon  repeating  to  him  an  ode,  during  the 
elevation  of  the  hod  -,  and  defired  his  opi- 
nion, whether  or  no  it  was  in  the  manner 
of  Malherbe.  Without  this  anecdote  the 
pleafantry  of  the  fatire  would  be  overlooked. 
It  may  here  be  occafionally  obferved,  how 
many  beauties  in  this  fpecies  of  writing  are 
loll,  for  want  of  knowing  the  fad:s  to  which 
they  allude.  The  following  paffage  may  be 
produced  as  a  proof,  Boileau,  in  his  excel- 
lent Epiftlc  to  his  Gardener  at  Anteuil, 
fays, 

Mon  maitre,  dirois-tu,  pafle  pour  un  Dodeur, 
Et  parle  quclquefois  micux  qu*  un  Predicateur  f . 

*  Art.  Poet. -Ghant.  iv,  ^  JEpitre  ii. 

It 
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It  feems  our  *  author  and  Racine  re- 
turned one  day  in  high  fpirits  from  Ver- 
failles,  with  two  honefl  citizens  of  Paris. 
As  their  converfation  was  full  of  gaiety  and 
humour,  the  two  citizens  were  greatly  de- 
lighted :  and  one  of  them,  at  parting,  flopt 

Boileau 

*  TKe  names  of  Racine,  and  Corneille,  being  often  men- 
tioned in  this  work,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  add  an  inge- 
nious parallel  of  their  refpe(9ive  merits,  written  by  Fonte- 
iielle. 

I.  Corneille  had  no  excellent  author  before  his  eyes,  whom 
he  could  follow :  Racine  had  Corneille, 

II.  Corneille  found  the  French  ftage  in  a  barbarous  flate, 
and  advanced  it  to  great  Perfeftion :  Racine  has  not  fup- 
ported  it  in  the  perfedlion  in  which  he  found  it. 

III.  The  charafters  of  Corneille  are  true,  though  they 
are  not  common :  The  charafters  of  Racine  are  not  true, 
but  only  in  proportion  as  they  are  common. 

IV.  Sometimes  the  charafters  of  Corneille,  are,  in  fome 
refpeds,  falfe  and  unnatural,  becaufe  they  are  noble  and  An- 
gular: Thofe  of  Racine  are  often,  in  fome  refpeds,  low, 
on  account  of  their  being  natural  and  ordinary. 

V.  He  that  has  a  noble  h#art  would  chufe  to  refembie  the 
heroes  of  Corneille  :  He  that  has  a  little  heart  is  pleafed  to 
£nd  his  own  refemblance  in  the  heroes  of  Racine. 

VI.  We  carry,  from  hearing  the  pieces  of  the  One,  a  de- 
jSre  to  be  virtuous :  And  wc  carry  the  pleafure  of  finding 

M  3  mcA 
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Boileau  with  this  compliment,  "  I  have  tra- 
velled with  Doftors  of  the  Sorbonne,  and 
even  with  Religious ;  but  I  never  heard  (o 
many  fine  things  faid  before  ;  en  verite  vous 
pariez    cent  fois  7meux   qii    un    Predica- 

TEUR." 

It 

men  like  ourfelvesin  foibles  and  weaknefTes,  from  the  pieces 
of  the  Other. 

VII.  The  Tender  and  the  Graceful  of  Racine  is  fome- 
tlmes  to  be  found  in  Corneille  :  The  Grand  and  Sublime  of 
Corncille  is  never  to  be  found  in  Racine. 

Vlir.  Racine  has  painted  only  the  French  and  the  prefent 
age,  even  when  he  defigned  to  paint  another  age,  and  other 
nations:  V/e  fee  in  Corneille,  all  thofe  ages  and  all  thofe 
nations,  that  he  intended  to  paint. 

IX.  The  number  of  the  pieces  of  Corneille  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  Racine  :  Corneille,  notwithftanding, 
has  made  fewer  tautologies  and  repetitions  than  Racine  has 
made. 

X.  In  the  pauages  where  the  verification  of  Corneille  is 
good,  it  is  more  bold,  more  noble,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
as  pure  and  as  finiibed  as  that  of  Racine  :  but  it  is  not  pre- 
ferved  in  this  degree  of  beauty;  and  that  of  Racine  is  al- 
ways equally  fupported. 

XI.  Authors  inferior  to  Racine  have  written  fuccefsfully 

^fter  him,  in  his  own  way  :   No  author,   not  even  Racine 

himfclf,  dared   to   attempt,  after  Corneille,  that   kind  of 

writin?^  which  was  peculiar  to  him, 

^  This 
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It  is  but  juftice  to  add,  that  the  fourteen 
fucceeding  verfes  in  the  poem  before  us, 
containing  thecharader  of  a  true  Critic, 
are  fuperior  to  any  thing  in  Boileau's  Art  of 
Poetry  :  from  which,  however.  Pope  has 
borrowed  many  obfervations. 

yj.  The  mighty  Stagyrite  firft  left  the  Ihore, 
Spread  all  his  fails,  and  durft  the  deep  explore. 
He  fteer'd  fecurely,  and  difcover'd  far, 
Led  by  the  light  of  the  Maeonian  ftar  *. 

This  comparifon,  of  the  juflnefs  of  which  the  reader  is  left 
to  judge,  is  faid  greatly  to  have  irritated  Boileau,  the  in- 
variable friend  and  defender  of  Racine.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, that  Boileau  had  mentioned  Fontenelle  with  con- 
tempt, in  a  llrange  ilanza  that  originally  concluded  his  Ode 
to  the  King,  at  prefent  omitted.     Thefe  were  the  lines : 

J'  aime  mieux,  nouvel  Icare, 
Dans  les  airs  cherchant  Pindare, 
Tomber  dii  ciel  le  plus  haut : 
Que  loue  de  Fontenelle, 
Razer,  craintive  hirondclle. 
La  terre,  comme  Ferault. 

This  ode  was  parodied  in  France;  but   not  with  fuch  in- 
comparable humour,  as  by  our  Prior,  in  England. 

To  thefe  remarks  of  Fontenelle  may  be  added  what  Vol- 
taire fays,  with  his  ufual  vivacity  and  brevity  ;  "  Corneille 
alone  formed  liimfelf ;  but  Louis  XIV.  Colbert,  Sophocles, 
And  Euripides,  all  of  them  contributed  to  form  Racine." 

*  Vcr,  646. 

M    4  A  N0BLt5 
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A  NOBLE  and  juft  charader  of  the  iirft 
and  the  heft  of  critics !  And  fufficient  to 
reprefs  the  fafliionable  and  naufeous  petu- 
lance of  feveral  impertinent  moderns,  who 
have  attempted  to  difcredit  this  great  and 
ufeful  writer.  Whoever  furveys  the  variety 
and  perfedion  of  his  produ<ftions,  all  de- 
livered in  the  chafleft  ftyle,  in  the  cleared 
order,  and  the  moft  pregnant  brevity,  is 
amazed  at  the  immenfity  of  his  genius. 
His  logic,  however  at  prefent  negled:ed  for 
thofe  redundant  and  verbofe  fyftems,  which 
took  their  rife  from  Locke's  EiTay  on  the 
Human  Under  flan  ding,  is  a  mighty  effort 
of  the  mind :  in  which  are  difcovercd  the 
principal  fources  of  the  art  of  reafonipg, 
and  the  dependencies  of  one  thought  on 
another  ;  and  where,  by  the  different  com- 
binations he  hath  made  of  all  the  forms 
the  underftanding  can  affume  in  reafoningj^ 
which  he  hath  traced  for  it,  he  hath  fo 
clofely  confined  it,  that  it  cannot  depart 
from  them,  without  arguing  inconfequen- 
tially.  His  Fhyfics  contain  many  ufeful 
obfervations,    particularly    his    Eliflory   of 

Animals  5 
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Animals;  which  BufFon  highly  praifes ;  to 
alTiil  him  in  which,  Alexander  gave  or- 
ders, that  creatures  of  different  climates  and 
countries  {hould,  at  a  great  expence,  be 
brought  to  him,  to  pafs  under  his  infpec- 
tion.  His  Morals  are  perhaps  the  purefl: 
fyftem  in  antiquity.  His  Politics  are  a 
jnoft  valuable  monument  of  the  civil  wif- 
dom  of  the  ancients ;  as  they  preferve  to  us 
the  defcription  of  feveral  governments,  and 
particularly  of  Crete  and  Carthage,  that 
otherwife  would  have  been  unknown.  But 
of  all  his  compofitions,  his  Rhetoric  and 
Poetics  are  moil  excellent.  No  writer  has 
fhewn  a  greater  penetration  into  the  recedes 
of  the  human  heart,  than  this  philofopher, 
in  the  fecond  book  of  his  Rhetoric;  where 
he  treats  of  the  different  manners  and  paf- 
iions,  that  diflinguifli  each  different  age  and 
condition  of  man  ;  and  from  whence  Ho- 
race plainly  took  his  famous  defcription,  in 
the  Art  of  Poetry  *.  La  Bruyere,  La  Ro- 
chefoucault,  and  Montaigne  himfelf,  are 
not  to  be  compared  to  him  in  this  refpcdt. 

*  Vcr.  157. 

No 
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No  lucceedlng  writer  on  eloquence,  not 
even  Tully,  has  added  any  thing  new  or 
important  on  this  fubjedl.  His  Poetics, 
which  I  fuppofe  are  here  by  Pope  chiefly 
referred  to,  leem  to  have  been  written  for 
the  ufe  of  that  prince,  with  whofe  educa- 
tion Ariftotle  was  honoured,  to  give  him  a 
iuft  tafte  in  reading  Homer  and  the  trage- 
dians :  to  judge  properly  of  which,  was 
then  thought  no  unneceflary  accomplifli- 
ment  in  the  character  of  a  prince.  To  at- 
tempt to  underftand  poetry  without  having 
diligently  digeded  this  treatife,  would  be 
as  abfurd  and  impoffible,  as  to  pretend  to  a 
fkill  in  geometry,  without  having  ftudied 
Euclid.  The  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  lix- 
teenth  chapters,  wherein  he  has  pointed  out 
the  propereft  methods  of  exciting  Terror 
and  Pity,  convince  us,  that  he  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  thofe  objects,  which 
inoft  forcibly  affed:  the  heart.  The  prime 
excellence  of  this  precious  treatife  is  the 
fcholaftic  precifion,  and  philofophical  clofe- 
nefs,  with  which  the  fubjedt  is  handled, 
without  any  addrefs  to  the  pafTions,  or  ima- 
I  gi  nation. 
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ginatlon.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the 
part  of  the  Poetics  in  which  he  had  given 
precepts  for  comedy,  did  not  likevvife  de- 
fcend  to  pofterity. 

38.  Horace  flill  charms  with  graceful  negligence. 
And  without  method  talks  us  into  feufe*. 

The  vulgar  notion,  that  Horace's  Epiflle 
to  the  Pifos  contains  a  complete  Art  of 
Poetry,  is  totally  groundlefs  -,  it  being 
folely  confined  to  the  flate  and  defeats  of 
the  Roman  drama.  The  tranfitions  in  the 
writings  of  Horace,  are  fome  of  the  mofl 
exquifite  ftrokes  of  his  art  :  many  of  them 
pafs  at  prefent  unobferved  :  and  that  his 
cotemporaries  were  equally  blind  to  this 
beauty,  he  himfelf  complains,  though  with 
a  feeming  irony. 

Cum  lamentamur  non  apparere  labores 
Noftros,  et  tenui  deducfia  poemata  filo  f. 

It  feems  alfo  to  be  another  common  mif- 
take,  that  one    of  Horace's  charadleriftics 

*  Ver.  651.  f  Epifl.  I.  ver.  224.  lib.  2. 

is 
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is  the  Sublime:  of  which  indeed  he  has 
given  a  very  few  flrokes,  and  thofe  taken 
Iforn  Pindar,  and,  probably,  from  Alcajus*. 
His  excellence  lay  in  exquifite  obfervations 
on  human  life,  and  in  touching  the  foibles 
of  mankind  with  delicacy  and  urbanity. 
'Tis  eafy  to  perceive  this  moral  -f  turn  in  all 

his 

*  "  De  Horatio  quidem  ita  rentimus ;  fi  Grxcorum  Ly- 
rica  extarent,  futurum,  ut  illius  furta  quamplurima  depre- 
hcnderentur :  qui  tamers  imitatorcs /ervum  f  ecu.' 2LppcUa.re 

non  dubitaiit. Ex  Alcxo,  ut  opinor,  [Horatii]  mulra, 

&c."  ScaJigfr.  Poet.  L.  ^.  c.  7.  This  is  alfo  the  opinion 
of  Heyne.     Difquifit.  ^neid. 

t  It  was  this  turn  of  mind,  which,  if  I  am  not  deceived, 
made  Horace  more  fond  of  Euripides  than  of  Sophocles ;  at 
leaft  if  we  may  judge  from  his  more  frequent  allufions  to  the 
xvorks  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter.  The  difpute  about 
the  burying  of  Ajax  is  almoft  the  only  paflage  of  Sophocles 
alluded  to  in  his  works.  Sat.  iii.  b.  ii.  187.  But  to  the 
works  of  Euripides  there  are  many  :  fuch  as  the  facrifice  of 
Iphigenia  in  the  fame  epiftle ;  the  dialogue  between  Bacchus 
and  Pcnthen?,  at  the  end  of  16  epif.  of  the  ift  book ;  and 
the  alluhon  to  the  quarrel  of  Zethus  and  Amphion,  epif.  1 8 
book  i.  In  the  Art  of  Poetry  the  examples  are  chiefly  taken 
from  the  pieces  of  Euripides  j 

Sit  Me^ea  ferox  Invidaque,  flebilis  /no, 
Feriidus  IxIck,  Io  vaga,  tridis  Ore/Ies. 

And 
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his  compofitions :  the  writer  of  the  eplflles 
is  difcerned  in  the  odes.  Elegance,  not  fu- 
blimity,  was  his  grand  characSeriflic.  Ho- 
race is  the  moft  popular  author  of  all  anti- 
quity; the  reafon  is,  becaufe  he  abounds  in 
images  drawn  from  familiar  life,  and  in  re- 
marks, that  "  come  home  to  mens  bufinefs 
and  bofoms."  Hence  he  is  more  frequently 
quoted  and  alluded  to,  than  any  poet  of  an- 
tiquity. 

And  again, 

Telephus  et  Peleus,  &c.— and,  Telcphe,  vel  Pelca—' 

Perhaps  he  had  his  favourite  Euripides  in  hi:  head,  when  he 
mentioned  a  capital  fault  in  the  unravelling  a  jull  drama; 

Nee  Deus  interfit.  Sec. 


for  Euripides  is  frequently  cenfurod  for  his  conduft  in  this 
particular. 

Rem  tibi  Socratica;  poterunt  olienderc  charts, 

is  alfo  a  line  that  puts  one  in  mind  of  the  friend  and  com- 
panion whom  Socrates  is  faid  even  to  have  aflifted  in  his 
plays.  And  if  it  were  not  too  great  a  relinement,  I  would 
add,  that  this  line 

Non  fatis  ell  pulchra  efTe  poemata  dulcia  funto, 

evidently  points  out  the  two  known  charaSeriJiics  of  the 
two  great  Tragedians,  and  gives  the  preference  to  his  fup- 
pofed  favourite. 

39.   See 
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3Q.  See  DiONYSius  Homer's  thoughts  refine, 

And  call  new  beauties  forth  from  ev'ry  line  *i 

These  profalc  lines, this  fpiritlefs  eulogy, 
are    much    below  the  merit   of  the  critic 
whom  they  are  intended  to  celebrate.    Pope 
feems  here  rather  to  have  confidered  Dio- 
nyfius    as    the    author    only    of  refle(5tions 
concerning  Homer;  and  to  have   in  fome 
meafure  overlooked,  or  at  lead  not  to  have 
fufficiently  iniifted  on,  his  moft  excellent 
book,  nEPI   2rN0H2EnS  ONOMATHN, 
in  which  he  has  unfolded  all  the  fecret  arts 
that  render  compofition  harmonious.      One 
part  of  this  difcourfe,  I  mean  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twenty-firfl  to  the  end  of 
the  twenty-fourth  Sedion,  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  mod  ufeful  pieces  of  criticifm  ex- 
tant.    Ele  there  difculTes  the  three  different 
fpecies  of  compofition;  which  he  divides 
into    the    Nervous    and    Austere,     the 
Smooth  and  Florid,  and   the  Middle, 
which   partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  two 
others.     As   examples  of  the  firfl;  fpecies, 

"^  Ver.  666. 

he 
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he  mentions  Antimachus  and  Empedocles 
in  heroics,  Pindar  in  lyric,  ^Efchylus  in 
tragic  poetry,  and  Thucydides  in  hiilory. 
As  examples  of  the  fecond,  he  produces 
Heliod  as  a  writer  in  heroics ;  Sappho,  Ana- 
creon,  and  Simonides,  in  lyric  ;  Euripides 
ONLY,  among  tragic  writers;  among  the 
hiftorians,  Ephorus,  and  Theopompus ;  and 
Ifocrates,  among  the  rhetoricians  :  all  thele, 
fays  he,  have  ufed  words  that  are  AEIA, 
v,xi  MAAAKA,  xccL  nAPGENOnA.  The 
writers  which  he  alleges  as  inftances  of  the 
third  fpecies,  who  have  happily  blended  the 
two  other  fpecies  of  compofition,  and  who 
are  the  moft  complete  m.odels  of  ftyle,  are 
Homer,  in  epic  poetry  ;  Stelichorus  and  Al- 
ca2us,  in  lyric;  in  tragic,  Sophocles ;  inhif- 
tory,  Elcrodotus ;  in  eloquence,  Demoft- 
henes  ;  in  philofophy,  Democritus,  Plato, 
and  Ariflotle  ^•. 


*  See  alfo  the  elegmit  and  ufeful  treatifc  of  Dionyfius  on 
the  charafters  of  all  the  principal  orators,  posts,  and  hif- 
torians.  Sylburgi  edit.  Lipfue.  1691.  fjlio.  pag.  63. 
vol.  2. 

40.  Fancy 
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40.  Fancy  and  art  in  gay  Petronius  pleafe. 

The  fcholar's  learning  with  the  courtier's  eafe*i 

For  what  merit  Petronius  lliould  be 
placed  among  ufeful  critics,  I  could  never 
difcern.  There  are  not  above  two  or  three 
pages,  containing  critical  remarks,  in  his 
work :  the  chief  merit  of  which  is  that  of 
telling  a  ftory  with  grace  and  eafe.  His 
ov.  n  ftyle  is  more  aifecfted  than  even  that  of 
his  cotemporaries,  when  the  Auguftan  fim- 
plicity  was  laid  afide.  Many  of  his  meta- 
phors are  far-fetched,  and  mixed.  His 
charadler  of  Horace,  however  celebrated, 
and  fo  often  quoted  as  to  become  naufeous, 
"  Horatii  curiofa  fcsUc'itaSy'  is  furely  a  very 
unclaffical  inverlion  ;  for  he  ought  to  have 
called  it  the  happy  carefulnefs  of  Horace, 
rather  than  his  careful  happinefs.  I  fhall 
obferve  by  the  way,  that  the  copy  of  this 
author  found  fome  years  ago,  bears  many 
^gnatures  of  its  fpurioufnefs,  and  parti- 
cularly of  its  being  forged  by  a  French- 
man.    For  Vv^e  have  this  expreffion,   **  ad 

♦  Vcr,  CM. 

Ca STELLA 
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Castella  CqCc  receperunt,"  that  is,  **  to 
their  Chateaux,"  inftead  of  **  ad  VillasJ' 
They  who  maintain  the  genuinenefs  of  thefe 
frao-ments  of  Petronius,  will  find  it  difficult 
to  anfwer  the  objedions  of  Burman  and  Pe- 
rizonius. 

41.  In  grave  Quintilian's  copious  work  We  find 
The  jufteft  rules,  and  cleareft  method  join'd  *. 

To  commend  Quintilian  barely  for  his 
method,  and  to  infifl  merely  on  this  excel- 
lence, is  below  the  merit  of  one  of  the  moll 
rational  and  elegant  of  Roman  writers, 
Confidering  the  nature  of  Quintilian's  fub- 
jed:,  he  afforded  copious  matter,  for  a 
more  appropriated  and  poetical  charader. 
No  author  ever  adorned  a  fcientifical  treatife 
with  fo  many  beautiful  metaphors.  Quin- 
tilian was  found  in  the  bottom  of  a  tower 
of  the  monaftery  of  St.  Gal,  by  Poggius  ^ 
as  appears  by  one  of  his  letters  dated  1417, 
written  from  Conflance,  where  the  council 
was  then  fitting.    The  monadery  was  about 

*  Ver.  669 

Vol,  I--  N  twenty 
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twenty  miles  from  that  city.  Silius  Ita« 
licus,  and  Valerius  Flaccus,  were  found 
at  the  fame  time  and  place.  A  hiftory  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  manufcripts  of 
ancient  authors  were  found,  would  be  an 
entertaining  work  to  pcrfons  of  literary 
curiofity. 

42.  Thee  bold  Longinus  all  the  Nine  infpire. 
And  blefs  their  critic  with  a  poet's  fire*. 

This  abrupt  addrefs  to  Longinus  is  more 
fpirited  and  flriking,  and  more  fuitable  to 
the  charadler  of  the  perfon  addrelTed,  than 
if  he  had  coldly  fpoken  of  him  in  the  third 
perfon.  The  tafle  and  fenfibility  of  Lon- 
ginus were  exquifitc;  but  his  obfervations 
are  too  general,  and  his  method  too  loofe. 
The  precifion  of  the  true  philofophical 
critic  is  loft  in  the  declamation  of  the 
florid  rhetorician.  Inftcad  of  iliewing  for 
what  reafon  a  fentimeiU  or  imasre  is  sub- 
LIME,  and  difcovering  the  fecret  power  by 
which  they  affcdl  a  reader  with  plcafure, 

*  Ver.  676. 

he 
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he  is  ever  intent  on  producing  romething 
SUBLIME  himfeify  and  flrokes  of  his  own 
eloquence.  Inftead  of  pointing  out  the 
foundation  of  the  grandeur  of  Homer's 
imagery,  where  he  defcribes  the  motion 
of  Neptune,  the  critic  is  endeavouring  to 
rival  the  poet,  by  faying  that,  "  there  was 
not  room  enough  in  the  whole  earth,  to 
take  fuch  another  flep."  He  fhould  have 
fliewn  why  the  fpeech  of  Phaeton  to  his 
fon,  in  a  fragment  of  Euripides,  was  To 
lively  and  pidurefque  :  inftead  of  which 
he  ardently  exclaims,  *'  would  not  you  fay, 
that  the  foul  of  the  writer  afcended  the 
chariot  with  the  driver,  and  was  whirled 
along  in  the  fame  flight  and  danger  with 
the  rapid  horfes  ?"  We  have  lately  feen  a 
jull  fpecimen  of  the  genuine  method  of 
criticifing,  in  Mr.  Harris's  accurate  Dif- 
courfe  on  Poetry,  Painting,  and  Mufic.  I 
have  frequently  wondered,  that  Longlnus, 
who  mentions  Tully,  {]:jould  have  taken  no 
notice  of  Virgil.  I  fuppofe  he  thought  him 
only  a  fervile  copier  of  the  Greeks. 

Tn    2  43-  f iom 
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43.  From  the  fame  foes,  at  laft,  both  felt  their  doom, 
And  the  fame  age  faw  learning  fall  and  Rome  *. 

<'  'Tw  AS  the  fate  of  Rome  to  have  fcarcc 
an  intermediate  age,  or  fmgle  period  of  time, 
between  the  rife  of  arts  and  fall  of  liberty. 
No  fooner  had  that  nation  begun  tolofe  the 
rough nefs  and  barbarity  of  their  manners, 
•and  learn  of  Greece  to  form  their  heroes, 
their  orators,  and  poets  on  a  right  model, 
than  by  their  unjuil:  attempt  upon  the  li- 
berty of  the  world,  they  juflly  loft  their 
own.  With  their  liberty,  they  loft  not 
only  their  force  of  eloquence,  but  even 
their  ftyle  and  language  itfelf.  The  poets 
who  afterwards  arofe  among  them,  were 
mere  unnatural  and  forced  plants.  Their 
TWO  moft  linillied,  who  came  laft,  and 
c'lofcd  the  fcenc,  were  plainly  fuch  as  had 
feen  the  days  of  liberty,  and  felt  the  fad  cf- 
feds  of  its  departure -j-." 

Shaftesbury  proceeds  to  obferve,  that 
when  defpotifm  was  fully  eftablidied,  not  a 

♦  Vcr.  626, 

1    Advice  to  an  Author,  vol.  ?..  pn^.  14S.  Edit.  i::ino. 

ftatue. 
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ilatue,  pitflure,  or  medal,  not  a  tolerable 
piece  of  architefture,  afterwards  appeared. — 
And  it  was,  I  may  add,  the  opinion  of  Lon- 
ginus,  and  Addlfon,  who  adopted  it  from 
him,  that  arbitrary  governments  were  per- 
nicious to  the  fine  arts,  as  well  as  to  the 
fcienceG.  Modern  hiflory,  however,  has  af- 
forded an  example  to  the  contrary.  Paint- 
ing, fculpture,  and  mufic,  have  been  feea 
to  arrive  to  a  high  perfecflion  in  Rome, 
notwithflanding  the  flavery  and  fuperfli- 
tion  that  reign  there  :  nay,  fuperflition  it- 
felf  has  been  highly  produdive  of  thefe 
fine  arts .;  for  with  what  enthufiafm  mufl  a 
popifli  painter  work  for  an  altar-piece  ? 
There  have  been  inilances  of  painters,  who 
before  they  began  to  work,  have  always 
received  the  facrament.  Neither  Dante, 
Arioflo,  nor  Tafib,  flouriflied  in  free  go- 
vernments ;  and  it  feems  *  chimerical  to 
afiert,  that  Milton  would  never  have  writ- 
ten his  Paradife  Loft,  if  he  had  not  {qcii 
monarchy  deflroyed,  and  the  flate  thrown 

*  See  Enqj'irv  into  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Ilomer^ 
Sea.  V.  pag.  67. 

N  3  into 
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into  diforder.  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael, 
and  Julio  Romano,  lived  in  dcfpotic  Hates. 
The  fine  arts,  in  fhort,  are  naturally  at- 
tendant upon  power  and  luxury.  But  the 
fciences  require  unlimited  freedom,  to  raife 
them  to  their  full  vigour  and  growth.  In 
a  Monarchy,  there  may  be  poets,  painters, 
and  muficians^  but  orators,  hiftorians,  and 
philofophers,  can  exifl  in  a  Republic 
alone. 

44.  A  fecond  deluge  learning  thus  o'er-run, 

And  the  monks  finilh'd  what  the  Goths  begun  *, 

Every  cuftom  and  opinion  that  can  de- 
grade and  deform  humanity,  was  to  be  found 
in  the  times  here  alluded  to.  The  moft 
cruel  tyranny,  and  the  groflefl  fuperflition, 
reigned  without  controul.  Men  feemed  to 
have  loft  not  only  the  light  of  learning,  but 
of  their  common  reafon.  Duels,  divina- 
tions, the  ordeal,  and  all  the  oppreilive 
cuftoms  of  the  feudal  laws,  were  uriiver- 
fally  practifed  :  witchcraft,  pofteflions,  re- 

*  Vcr,  692. 

velations, 
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velations,  and  aftrology  *,  were  generally 
believed.  The  -f  clergy  were  fo  ignorant, 
that  in  fome  of  the  moft  folemn  adls  of 
fynods,  fuch  words  as  thefe  are  to  be  found  : 
**  ^s  my  lord  bifiop  cannot  write  himfelf,  at 
his  requejl  I  have fiibf crib ed,''  They  were  at 
the  fame  time  fo  profligate,  as  to  publifh  Ab- 
solutions for  any  one  who  had  killed  his  fa- 
ther, mother,  After,  or  wife ,  or  had  com- 
mitted the  moft  enormous  pollutions.  On 
a  furvey  of  thefe  abfurd  abominations,  one 
is  apt  to  cry  out  in  the  emphatical  words  of 
Lucretius, 

Quae  procul  a  nobis  fle£lat  Fortuna  gubernans  ! 

*  Even  fo  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  we  are  informed 
by  Chriftana  of  Pifa,  that  her  father,  who  was  the  king's 
aftrologer,  foretold  his  death  to  a  moment,  in  the  year  1380. 
This  aftrologer  was  fo  highly  in  favour,  and  efteemed  of  fuch 
importance,  as  to  have  a  monthly  penfion  of  an  hundred 
livres ;  a  confiderable  fum  for  that  time. 

f  They  celebrated  in  many  churches,  particularly  at 
Rouen,  what  was  called,  the  Feast  of  the  Ass.  On 
this  occafion,  the  Ass,  finely  dreft,  was  brought  before  the 
altar,  and  they  fung  before  him  this  elegant  anthem,  "  Eh 
£h  eh  Sire  Akx  !  ch  eh  eh  Sire  Ane  !" 

N  4  But 
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But  we  may  reft  fecure,  if  the  obfervation 
of  an  acute  writer  be  true,  who  fays,  "Eu- 
rope will  perhaps  behold  ages  of  a  bad  tafte, 
but  will  never  again  relapfe  into  barbarifm. 
The  fole  invention  of  printing  has  forbid- 
den that  event."  The  only  fparks  of  litera- 
ture that  then  remained,  were  to  be  found 
among  the  mahomctans,  and  not  the  chrif- 
tians.  It  was  from  the  Arabians  that  we 
received  aftronomy,  chemiilry,  medicine, 
algebra,  and  arithmetic.  Albategni,  a 
Saracen,  fome  of  whofe  manufcripts  are 
now  repofited  in  the  Bodleian  library  at 
Oxford,  made  aftronomical  obfervations 
in  the  year  880.  Our  Almanack,  Al- 
Manac,  is  an  Arabic  word.  The  great 
church  at  Cordova  in  Spain>  where  the 
Saracens  kept  a  magnificent  court,  is  a 
monument  of  their  fkill  in  architedlure. 
The  game  of  chefs,  that  admirable  ef^ 
fort  of  the  human  mind,  was  by  them 
invented  -,  as  were  tilts  and  tourna- 
ments. Averroes  tr.anflated,  and  com- 
jiiented    upon,    the  greatefl  part   of  Ari- 

flotle's 
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{lode's  works  *,  and  was  tlie  introducer  of 
that  author's  philofophy  into  the  -f  well. 
It  was  Gerbert,  who,  in  the  reign  of 
Hugh  Capet,  is  faid  to  have  introduced 
into  France,  the  Arabian  and  Indian  cy- 
pher :  for  the  Arabians  had  borrowed  from 
the  Indians  this  manner  of  computing,  and 
Gerbert  learned  it  from  the  Saracens,  when 
he  made  a  journey  into  Spain.  Gerbert  alfo 
undertook  to  make  the  firfl  clock,  the  mo- 
tion of  which  was  regulated  by  a  balance ; 
which  method  was  made  ufe  of  till  the  year 
1650,  when  they  began  to  place  a  pendu- 
lum inftead  of  the  balance.  **  Can  it  be 
believed,  fays  Mr.  Renault,  that  there  ever 
was  fo  little  intercourfe  between  the  pro- 
vinces of  France,  that  an  abbot  of  Clugni, 
being  invited  by  Bouchard  Count  of  Paris, 

*  I  have  feen  a  tranflation  of  his  Comment  on  the  Poetics, 
with  this  title,  "  Averroys  Summa  in  Arillotelis  Poeti- 
cam  ;  ex  Arabico  fermone  in  Latinum  traduda  abHermano 
Alemano.  Prjemittitur  Determinatio  Ibinrosdin  \_another 
Arabian  writer]  in  Poetria  Ariftoteiis.  Venctiis,  apud 
(Gcorgium  Arrivabenum,   15 15." 

-|-  From  SadI,  an  Arabian  Poet,  Milton  is  faid  to  have 
taken  the  grand  idea  of  the  bridge  over  chaob-. 

to 
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to  bring  his  Religious  to  St.  Maurdes-Fof- 
fes,  excufed  himfelf  from  making  Co  long  a 
journey,  into  a  country  unknown,  and  to 
which  he  was  fo  much  a  stranger?" 
Charlemagne,  indeed,  two  centuries  before 
this  lafl  mentioned  time,  had  endeavoured 
to  bring  civility  and  learning  into  France  : 
he  introduced  the  Gregorian  chant,  and 
eftablilhed  a  ^  fchool  in  his  palace,  where 
the  famous  Alcuin,  whom  he  invited  from 
England,  inftruded  the  Youth.  Each  of 
the  members  of  this  academy  took  a  par- 
ticular name;  and  Charlemagne  himfelf, 
who  did  it  the  honour  to  become  one  of 
it's  members,  allumed  that  of  David.  This 
attempt  to  civilize  his  barbarous  fubjed:s, 
was  as  arduous,  and  worthy  his  great  ge- 
nius, as  his  noble  projecft  to  open  a  com- 
munication between  the  Ocean  and  the 
Euxine  by  fea,  and  to  join  the  Rhine  to 
the  Danube  by  a  canal. 

*  He  is  faid  to  have  founded  the  unlverfity  of  Paris. 
T»v\'ne's  Anticj.  Acad.  Oxon.  Apolog.  edit.  1608.  pag.  158, 
-et  fe(j. 

45^  At 
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45.  At  length  Erasmus,  that  great,  injured  name, 
(The  glory  of  the  priefthood,  and  the  fhame  I) 
Stem'd  the  wild  torrent  of  a  barb'rous  age, 
And  drove  thofe  holy  Vandals  ofF  the  ftage  *. 

It  were  to  be  wiflied,  our  author  had 
drawn  a  larger  and  fuller  portrait  of  this 
wonderful  man,  of  whom  he  appears  to 
have  been  fo  fond,  as  to  declare  in  the  Let- 
ters 'f,  that  he  had  fome  defign  of  writing 
his  life  in  latin.  I  call  Erafmus  a  wonder- 
ful man,  not  only  on  account  of  the  variety, 
and  claffical  purity  of  his  works,  but  of 
that  penetration,  that  ftrong  and  acute  fenfe, 
which  enabled  him  to  pierce  through  the 
abfurdities  of  the  times,  and  expofe  them 
with  fuch  poignant  ridicule,  and  attic  ele- 
gance. A  work  of  humour,  and  of  hu- 
mour directed  to  expofe  the  priefts,  in  that 
age,  was  indeed  a  prodigy.  The  irony  of 
the  Encomium  on  Folly  has  never  been  ex- 
celled. Erafmus,  though  a  commentator, 
had  tafte;  and  tho'  a  catholic,  had  charity. 
His  learning  was  enlivened  with  wit  j  and 
his  orthodoxy  was  tempered  with  modera- 
tion.    He  was  never  dazzled  with  what 

*  Ver.  694.  f  Vol.  vii.  p.  232. 

I  was 
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was  called  erudition  ;  or  mifled  by  that 
blind  and  undil]:ino;uiihiD{j  veneration  which 
was  naturally  paid  to  the  ancients,  on  the 
firfl  difcovery  of  their  writings.  By  his 
Ciceroni  AN  us,  he  rep  re  fled  the  afFedla- 
tion  of  imitating  Tally's  manner  of  ex- 
preffion,  in  every  fpecies  of  compofition. 
In  his  EccLEsiASTES,  very  excellent  rules 
arc  laid  down  for  preaching.  In  his  Dia- 
logues, the  fuperftitions  of  the  Romifh 
church  are  expofed  with  all  the  pleafantry  of 
Lucian  :  an  author,  to  whom  his  genius 
bore  great  refcmblance ;  and  fome  of  whofe 
dialogues  he  has  traaflated  with  their  ori- 
ginal fpirit.  Indeed,  among  the  many 
tranflatorsof  Greek  authors  who  ilourilhed 
at  that  time,  Erafmus  feems  to  have  been 
in  all  refpecfls  the  moll:  eminent.  To  him 
was  the  refloration  of  literature  principally 
owing.  More  than  one  prince  follicited 
his  friendthip,  and  invited  him  to  their 
courts.  We  fee  in  a  letter  of  Erafmus, 
written  in  the  year  15 16,  that  Francis  I. 
who  ihared  with  Leo  X.  the  glory  of  re- 
viving fciences  And  arts  in  Europe,  having 
I  declared 
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declared  to  Petit  his  confelTor,  that  he  in- 
tended to  bring  into  France  the  mofl  learned 
men  he  could  find.  Petit  had  charged  Bu- 
da^us,  and  Cop  the  royal  phylician,  to  write 
•to  Erafmus,  to  engage  him  to  fettle  ia 
France:  that  Stephen  Poncher,  embafTador 
from  the  king  at  BrulTels,  preiTed  him  ftill 
more ;  but  that  Erafmus  made  his  excufes, 
becaufe  his  catholic  majefty  Charles  V.  had 
retained  him  in  the  Low-countries.  The 
life  of  Erafmus,  which  deferves  the  finell 
pen,  has  been  wretchedly  and  frigidly  writ- 
ten by  Knight;  although,  indeed,  the  ma- 
terials he  has  collecfted  are  curious  and 
u  fef ul. 

46.  But  fee  !  each  mufc  In  Leo's  golden  tlays. 

Starts  from  her  trance,  and  trims  her  wither'd  bays : 
Rome's  ancient  Genius,  o'er  its  ruins  fprcad. 
Shakes  off  the  dufl,  and  rears  his  rev 'rend  head  *. 

History  has  recorded  five  age?  of  the 
v/orld,  in  which  the  human  mind  has  ex- 
erted itfelf  in  an  extraordinary  manner  i 
and  in  which  it's  productions  in  literature 

•  Ver.  698. 

«nd 
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and  the  fine  arts  have  arrived  at  a  perfection, 
not  equalled  in  other  periods.  The  first, 
is  the  age  of  Philip  and  Alexander;  about 
•which  time  flouriflied  Socrates,  Plato,  De- 
inoilhenes,  Ariflotle,  Lyfippus,  Apelles, 
Phidias,  Praxiteles,  Thucydides,  Xenophon, 
iEfchylus,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  Arifto- 
phanes,  Menander,Philemon.  The  second 
age, which  feems  not  to  have  been  fufficiently 
taken  notice  of,  was  that  of  Ptolomy  Phil- 
adelphus,  king  of  ^gypt;  in  which  ap- 
peared Lycophron,  Aratus,  Nicander,  Apol- 
lonius  Rhodius,  Theocritus,  Callimachus, 
Eratoflhenes,  Philichus,  Erafiftratus  the 
phyfician,  Tima3us  the  hiftorian,  Cleanthes, 
Diogenes  the  painter,  and  Softrates  the  ar- 
chitect. This  prince,  from  his  love  of 
learning,  commanded  the  Old  Teftament  to 
be  tranflated  into  Greek.  The  third  age 
is  that  of  Julius  Caefar,  and  Auguftuj; 
marked  with  the  illuftrious  names  of  La- 
berius,  Catullus,  Lucretius,  Cicero,  Livy, 
Varro,  Virgil,  Horace,  Propertius,  Tibul- 
ius,  Ovid,  Phtedrus,  Vitruvius,  Diofco- 
rides.  The  fourth  age  was  that  of  Ju- 
lius 
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llus  II.  and  Leo  X.  which  produced, 
Arioflo,  Tailb,  Fracaftorius,  Sannazarins, 
Vida,  Bembo,  Sadolet,  Macbiavel,  Guic- 
eardin,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian. 
The  FIFTH  age,  is  that  of  Louis  XIV.  in 
France,  and  of  king  William  and  queen 
Anne  in  England:  in  which,  or  thereabouts, 
are  to  be  found,  Corneille,  Moliere,  R.a- 
cine,  Boileau,  La  Fontaine,  Boflbet,  La 
Rochefoucault,  Pafchal,  Bourdaloue,  Patru, 
Malbranche,  De  Retz,  La  Bruyere,  St, 
Real,  Fenelon,  Lully,  Le  Ssur,  Pouffiny 
La  Brun,  Puget,  Theodon,  Gerardon, 
Edelinck,  Nanteuill,  *  Perrault,  Dryden, 
Tiilotfon,  Temple,  Pope,  Addifon,  Garth, 
Congreve,  Rowe,  Prior,  Lee,  Swift,  Bo- 
lingbroke,  Atterbury,  Boyle,  Locke,  New- 
ton, Clarke,  Kneller,  Thornhill,  Jervas, 
Purcell,  Pv'Iead,  Friend. 

Concerning  the  particular  encourage- 
mejit  given  by  Leo  X.  to  polite  literature, 
and  the  fine  arts,  I  forbear  to  enlarge ;  be- 

*  Tkc  Archltea, 

caufe 
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caufe  a  friend  of  mine  is  at  prefent  engaged 
in  writing.  The  History  of  the  Age 
OF  Leo  X.  It  is  a  noble  period,  and  full 
of  thofe  moft  important  events,  which 
have  had  the  greateft  influence  on  human 
affairs.  Such  as  the  difcovery  of  the  Wefl- 
Indies,  by  the  Spaniards,  and  of  a  paflage 
to  the  Ealt,  by  the  Portugueze :  the  in- 
vention of  printing;  the  reformation  of 
reli^^ion ;  with  many  others  :  all  which 
will  be  infilled  upon  at  large,  and  their 
confequences  difplaycd.  I  fliall  only  here 
tranfiently  obferve,  that  fome  efforts  to 
emerge  from  barbarity  had  long  before 
this  time  appeared  in  Italy.  Dante  wrote 
his  fublime  *  and  original  poem,  which  is 
a  kind  of  fatirical  epic,  and  which  abounds 

*  See  particularly  the  beginning  of  the  third  canto  of  the 
Inferno,  as  alfo  the  beginning  of  the  iixth  :  particularly 
the  infcription  over  the  gars  of  Hell ; 

Per  ir.e  U  va  nelb  citta  dolente  ; 
Per  me  fi  va  nell'  eterno  dolor,  S<:. 
Lafciate  ogni  fperanza,  voi,  che  crstratc. 

Whence  Milton, 


. Hope  never  come.'. 

That  comes  to  ail 


i.a 
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in  images  and  fentiments  almoil:  worthy  of 
Homer,  but  whofe  works  he  had  never  feen, 
about  the  year  13 10.  Giotto  the  difciple 
of  Cimabue,  the  friend  of  Dante,  and  fub- 
je(5l  of  his  praifes,  was-  employed,  about 
the  fame  time,  by  Benedid:  XI.  and  a  pic- 
ture of  mofaic  work  done  by  him,  over  the 
gate  of  St.  Peter's  church  at  Rome,  is  flill 
remaining.  A  Tufcan,  called  Guy  of 
Are'zzo,  invented  the  mufical  notes  in  ufe 
at  prefent :  and  Brunelefchi  built  palaces 
at  Florence,  in  the  ilyle  of  ancient  archi- 
tedture.  Soon  afterwards,  Boccace  and  Pe- 
trarch poliflied,  and  fixed  the  ftandard  of, 
the   Italian   language  ^'»     To  Petrarch  the 

*  "  Veggiamo  In  un  medefimo  progreffo  di  terapo  (da! 
regno  principalmehte  dell'  una^  e  dell'  altra  Sicilia,  e  poi 
della  Lombardia,  e  dc  vari,  e  diflinti  luoghi  d'ltalia)  forgere 
fcrittorj,  i  quali  anno  favella  con  Dante,  Petrarcha,  Boc- 
cacio,  ed  altri  Tofcani  Jtutori  comune,  e  con  loro  anche 
comune  1'  autorita,  da  ogtii  regolator  dalla  lingua  rico- 
nofciuta,  i  quali,  tra  moiti  altri,  furono  Guidotto  Bo- 
lognefe,  Marco  Polo  Vcnczlano,  Pier  CreTcenzlo  da  Bo- 
logna, Guido  Giudice  Mellinefe,  Glacopo  Colonna  Ro- 
mano, Federico  II.  imperadore.  Pier  delle  Vigne  Capoano, 
Benvenuto  da  Imola,  Fra  Jacoponc  da  Todi,  Onefto  Bo- 
iognefe,  Guido  Guifiieri,  Semprebene,  Fabrovio,  Guido 
Guiflisri,  Jacopo  d^'lla  Lana,   Giotto  Mantovano." 

Gravin'a  delhi  Ra^.  Poet.  lib.  ii.  n.  170. 

Vol.  L  O  honour 
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honour  Is  generally  attributed  of  having  re- 
flored  *  the  elegance  of  the  Latin  tongue  ; 
particularly  in  poetry.  But  a  late  acute 
fearcher  into  antiquity,  whofe  death  is 
]ufl;ly  lamented,  the  learned  Sclpio  Maffei, 
has  informed  us  -f- in  a  curious  pafl'age,  that 
this  was  not  fomuch  owing  to  Petrarch,  as 
to  Albertino  Muflato,  a  native  of  Padua : 
with  whofe  merit  the  learned  feem  not  to 
be  fufficiently  acquainted.  Muflato  died 
very  old,  after  having  borne  the  greateft 
offices  in  his  country,  in  the  year  1329, 
that  is  to  fay,  thirty-five  years  before  Pe- 
trarch. He  wrote  not  only  many  books  of 
a  hiftory  of  his  own  times,  and  of  the 
emperor  Henry  VII.  but  alfo  an  heroic 
poem  on  the  fiege  of  Padua,  by  the  Ve- 
ronefe,  under  the  great  Can  ;  together  with 
eclogues,  elegies,  epiftles  in  vcrfe,  and  an 
O vidian  Cento.  However,  to  form  a  full 
Tudgment  in  this  cafe,  one  need  only  perufe 
his  two  latin  tragedies  entitled  Eccerinis, 

*  When  Petrarch  wrote  his  Africa,  he  had  not  feen  Si^ 
iius  Italicus. 

■f  Tfatro  Italiano.     In  Verona,   1723.  torn.  i.  p.  4. 

and 
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arid  Achilles,  which  he  compofed  in  the 
ilyle  and  manner  of  Seneca :  and  which 
were  the  firfl  regular  and  perfed:  dramas, 
that  are  to  be  found  fince  the  barbarous 
and  obfcure  ages  *. 

47.  Immortal  Vida  ;  on  whofe  honour'd  brd^v 
The  Poet's  bays,  and  Critic's  ivy  grow  f. 

The  merits  of  Vida  feem  not  to  have 
been  particularly  attended  to  in  England, 
till  Pope  had  beftowed  this  commendation 
upon  him  :  although  the  Poetics  had  been 
corredly  publifl:ied  at  Oxford,  by  Bafil 
Kennet,  fome  time  before.  The  Silk- 
worms of  Vida  are  written  with  claflical 
purity,  and  with  a  juft  mixture  of  the 
flyles  of  Lucretius  and  Virgil.  It  was  a 
happy  choice  to  write  a  poem  on  Chess; 

*  Scardonius  in  his  antiquities  of  Padua,  relates,  page 
130,  that  Alber.  MufTato  was  fo  highly  honoured,  that 
the  bifhop  of  Padua  gave  him  a  laurel  crown,  and  ifTued 
an  edi£t,  that,  on  every  Chriihnas  day,  the  dodors,  re- 
gents, and  profefibrs,  of  the  two  colleges  in  that  city, 
ftiould  go  to  his  houfe  in  folemn  proceflion  with  wax  tapers 
in  their  hands,  and  offer  him  a  triple  crown. 

t  Ver.  706. 

O  2  nor 
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nor  is  the  execution  lefs  happy.  The  va- 
rious ftratagems,  and  manifold  intricacies 
of  this  ingenious  game,  fo  difficult  to  be 
defcribed  in  latin,  are  here  exprefled  with 
the  greateft  perfpicuity  and  elegance ;  fc 
that  perhaps  the  game  might  be  learned 
from  this  defcription.  Amidft  many  pro- 
faic  flatneifes,  there  are  many  fine  ftrokes 
in  the  Christiad  :  particularly,  his  an- 
gels, with  refped;  to  their  perfons  and  in- 
fignia,  are  drawn  with  that  dignity,  which 
we  {0  much  admire  in  Milton  ;  who  feems 
to  have  had  his  eye  on  thofe  pallages. 
■*  Gravina  applauds  Vida,  for  having  found 
out  a  method  to  introduce  the  whole  hiftory 
of  our  Saviour's  life,  by  putting  it  into  the 
mouth  of  St.  Jofeph  and  St.  John,  who  re- 
late it  to  Pilate.  But  furely  this  fpeech, 
confiding  of  as  many  lines  as  that  of  Dido 
to  Mneas,  was  too  long  to  be  made  on  fuch 
an  occafion  ;  when  Chriil  was  brought  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  Pilate,  to  be  judged 
and  condemned  to  death.  The  Poetics  are 
perhaps   the  moft  perfect  of  his  compofi- 

*  Delia  Ragion.  Poet,  pag.  127. 

tions : 
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tions :  they  are  excellently  tranflated  by 
Pitt.  Vida  had  formed  himfelf  upon  Vir- 
gil, who  is  therefore  his  hero:  he  has  too 
much  depreciated  Homer.  Although  his 
precepts  principally  regard  epic  poetry, 
yet  many  of  them  are  applicable  to  every 
fpecies  of  compofition.  This  poem  has 
the  praife  of  being  one  of  the  *  firll:,  if 
not  the  very  firil,  pieces  of  criticifm,  that 
appeared  in  Italy,  iince  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing :  for  it  was  iiniflied,  as  is  evident  from 
a  fhort  advertifement  prefixed  to  it,  in  the 
year  i  520.  It  is  remarkable,  that  moil  of 
the  great  poets  about  this  time,  wrote  an 
Art  of  Poetry.  Triffino,  a  name  refpeded 
for  giving  to  Europe  the  firfl  regular  epic 
poem,  and  for  firfl  daring  to  throw  off  the 
bondage  of  rhyme  -f-,  publiflied  at  Vicenza, 
in  the  year  1529,  Dell  a  Poetic  a,  c//- 
■'vifioni  quattrOj  feveral  years  before  his  Italia 

*  Viflorius's  latin  tranllation  of  Ariltotle's  Poetics,  was 
publillicd  at  Florence,  1560.  Caftlevetro's  Italian  one  at 
Vienna,   1570. 

f  As  did  his  contemporary,  Alonfode  Fuentes,  in  Spain, 
who  publifiicd  at  Seville,  in  1577,  in  blank  verfe,  a  Poem, 
er.titled.  La  Suma  de  Philofophia. 

O  3  Liberata. 
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Liberata.  We  have  of  Fracaflorius,  Nau- 
G E R I  u  s,  Jive  de '  Poefica  dialogus,  Venetiis, 
1555.  Minturnus,  De  Poet  a,  libri  fex^ 
appeared  at  Venice  1559.  Bernardo  Taffo, 
the  father  of  Torquato,  and  author  of  an 
epic  poem  entitled  L'Amadigi,  wrote  Ra- 
GiQNAMENTo  delU  Poejia,  printed  at  Ve- 
nice, 1562.  And  to  pay  the  higheft  ho- 
nour to  criticifm,  the  great  Torquato  Taf- 
fo  himfelf  wrote  Discorsi  del  Poema 
EroicOy  printed  at  Venice,  1587.  Thefe 
difcourfes  arc  full  of  learning  and  tafte. 
But  I  mufl  not  omit  a  curious  anecdote, 
which  *  Menage  has  given  us  in  his  Anti- 
Baillet ;  namely,  that  Sperone  claimed  thefe 
difcourfes  as  his  own  :  for  he  thus  fpeaks 
of  them  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Felice 
Paciotto;  **  Laudo  voi  infinitamente  di 
voler  fcrivere  della  poetica;  della  quale 
interrogate  molto  fiate  dal  Taflb  -f-,  e  ri- 
ipondendogli  io  liberamente,  fi   come  fo- 

*  Tom.  I.  psg.  353. 

f  It  may  be  remarked,  as  an  inftance  of  Taffb's  Judge- 
ment, that  he  himfelf  did  not  approve  the  epifode  of  So- 
phronia  and  Olindo,  fo  commonly  cenfurcd. 
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glio,  egli  n'a  fatto  un  volume,  e  mandato 
al  Signior  Scipio  Gonzaga  per  cofa  fua,  e 
noil  mea  :  ma  io  ne  chiariro  il  mondo." 

48.  And  BoiLEAU  ftill  in  right  of  Horace  fvvays  *. 

May  I  be  pardoned  for  declaring  it  as 
my  opinion,  that  Boileau's  is  the  beft  -j- 
Art  of  Poetry  extant?  The  brevity  of  his 
precepts,  enlivened  by  proper  imagery,  the 
juftnefs  of  his  metaphors,  the  harmony  of 
his  numbers,  as  far  as  alexandrine  lines 
will  admit,  the  exacftnefs  of  his  method, 
the  perfpicacity  of  his  remarks,  and  the 
energy  of  his  fiyle,  all  duly  confidered, 
may  render  this  opinion  not  unreafonable. 
It  is  fcarcely  to  be  conceived,  how  much 
is   comprehended   in   four  fliort    cantos  J. 

*  Ver.  715. 

t  It  was  tranllated  into  Portugueze  verfe,  by  Count 
d'Ericeyra. 

X  It  is  remarkable,  Bcileau  declared  he  had  never  read 
Vida  :  to  whom  indeed  he  is  much  fuperior.  Patru,  whom 
he  always  confulted  on  his  works,  dilluaded  him  from  un- 
dertaking this  fubjed  ;  becaufe  he  thought  the  French  lan- 
guage incapable  of  delivering  precepts  of  thii  fort,  with 
becoming  elegance  and  grace. 

O  4.  He 
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lie  that  has  well  digefted  thefe,  cannot  be 
faid  to  be  ignorant  of  any  important  rule 
of  poetry.  The  tale  of  the  phyfician 
turning  architect,  in  the  fourth  canto,  is 
told  with  true  pleafantry.  It  is  to  this 
work  Boileau  owes  his  immortality :  which 
was  of  the  higheft  utility  to  his  nation, 
in  diiiufmg  a  juft  way  of  thinking  and 
writings  banifhing  every  fpecies  of  falfe 
wit,  and  introducing  a  general  tafte  for  the 
manly  fimplicity  of  the  antients,  on  whofe 
writings  this  poet  had  formed  his  tafte. 
Boileau's  chief  talent  was  the  didactic. 
His  fancy  was  not  the  predominant  f^iculty 
of  his  mind.  Fontenelle  has  tbus  cha- 
rafterifcd  him.  **  II  etoit  grand  &  ex- 
cellent verfificateur,  pourvu  cependant  que 
cette  louange  fe  renferme  dans  fes  beaux 
jours,  dont  la  difference  avec  les  autres  eft 
bien  marquee ;  &  faifoit  fouvent  dire  Helas! 
&  Hola !  mais  il  n'etoit  pas  grand  poetc, 
fi  Ton  entend  par  ce  mot,  comme  on  le 
doit,  celui  qui  fait,  qui  invente,  qui 
PREE  *." 

*  Qiuvies  cic  Fontenelle.  Tom.  iit.  png.  376,  a  Pari?,  1752. 

49.   Such 
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jig.   Such  was  the  mufe,  whofe  rules  and  pra»5tice  tell, 
*'  Nature's  chief  mafter-piece  is  writing  well  *." 

This  high  panegyric  procured  to  Pope 
the  acquaintance,  and  afterwards  the  con- 
ftant  frienddiip,  of  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham :  who,  in  his  Essay  here  alluded  to, 
has  followed  the  method  of  Boileau,  in 
difcourling  on  the  various  fpecies  of  poetry 
in  their  different  gradations,  to  no  other 
purpofe  than  to  manifeft  his  own  infe- 
riority. The  piece  is,  indeed,  of  the  fa- 
tyric,  rather  than  of  the  preceptive,  kind. 
The  coldnefs  and  negle(5l  with  which  this 
writer,  formed  only  on  the  French  critics, 
fpeaks  of  Milton,  mufl  be  coniidered  as 
proofs  of  his  want  of  critical  difcernment, 
or  of  critical  courage.  I  can  recolledt  no 
performance  of  Buckingham,  that  ilamps 
him  a  true  genius.  His  reputation  was 
owing  to  his  rank.  In  reading  his  poems, 
one  is  apt  to  exclaim  with  our  author. 

What  woeful  (luff  this  madrigal  would  be. 
In  Tome  ftarv'd  hackney  fonnettcr  or  me  ? 

*   Ver.  724. 

But 
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But  let  a  Lord  once  own  the  happy  lines, 
How  the  wit  brightens  !  how  the  ftyle  refines  ! 
Before  his  facrcd  name  flies  every  fault. 
And  each  exalted  ftan^a  teems  with  thouo;ht. 


The  bed  part  of  Buckingham's  Essay 
is  that,  in  which  he  gives  a  ludicrous  ac- 
count of  the  plan  of  modern  tragedy.  I 
fhould  add,  that  his  compliment  to  Pope, 
prefixed  to  his  poems,  contains  a  pleafing 
pidure  of  the  fedatenefs  and  retirement 
proper  to  age,  after  the  tumults  of  public 
life;  and  by  it's  moral  turn,  breathes  the 
fpirit,  if  not  of  a  poet,  yet  of  an  amiable 
old  Man. 

50.  Such  was  R0SC9MMON.  * 

An  Essay  on  Tranflated  Verfe  feems  at 
hr(i  fight  to  be  a  barren  fubjecSt ;  yet  Rof- 
common  has  decorated  it  with  many  pre- 
cepts of  utility  and  taftc,  and  enlivened  it 
with  a  tale,  in  imitation  of  Boileau.  It  is 
indifputably  better  written,  in  a  clofer  and 
more   vigorous    flyle,   than   the    laft-men- 

*  Vcr.  726. 

tioned 
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tioned  Essay.  Rofcommon  was  more 
learned  than  Buckingham.  He  was  bred 
under  Bochart  at  Caen  in  Normandy.  He 
had  laid  a  defign  of  forming  a  fociety  for 
the  refining,  and  fixing  the  flandard  of, 
our  language  :  in  which  projedl,  his  in- 
timate friend  Dryden  was  a  principal  af- 
fiftant.  This  was  the  firfl;  attempt  of  that 
fort ;  and,  I  fear,  we  fhall  never  fee  ano- 
ther fet  on  foot  in  our  days  :  even  though 
Mr.  Johnfon  has  lately  given  us  fo  excel- 
lent a  dictionary.  It  may  be  remarked  to 
the  praife  of  Rofcommon,  that  he  was  the 
firfl  critic  who  had  tafle  and  fpirit  enough*, 

publicly 

*  The  editors  of  Milton  have  been  curious  in  endea- 
vouring to  fearch  out  who  were  the  very  firfl:  perfons  that 
brought  the  Paradife  Loft  into  vogue  and  eileem.  The  fol- 
lowing is,  I  believe,  the  very  firft  paflage  in  which  any 
public  notice  was  taken  of  its  excellence.  It  was  written 
by  Edward  Philips,  Milton's  nephew,  and  who  had  been 
one  of  his  fcholars,  in  a  treatife,  entitled,  Tradlatulus  de 
Carmine  Dramatico  Poetarum  veterum  ;  cui  fubjungitur 
compendiofa  Enumeratio  Poetarum.  Londini,  1670.  This 
was  three  years  after  the  f.rft  publication  of  Paradife  Loft. 
The  words  follow,  "  lohannes  Miltonus,  prxter  alia  qua; 
fcripfit  elcj;antiffima  turn  Anglicc  tum  Latine,  nuper  pub- 
Ik'i  juris  fecit  i'aradilum  amiftum,  Poema,  quod,  five  Sub- 

iimitatum 
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publicly  to  praife  the  Paradife  Lofl ;  with 
a  noble  encomium  of  which,  and  a  ra- 
tional  recommendation  or'  blank  verfe,  ho 

limkatum  Argamenti,  five  Leporcin  fimul  Sc  MajePcutein 
ict)'li,  five  Suhlimitatem  Inventionis,  five  Similitudines  & 
Defcriptiones  quam  inaxlmc  naturales  rcfpiciamus,  verc 
Heroicum,  ni  fallor,  audiet  :  Pliiriiim  enim  fufFragiis  qui 
ron  nefciunt  judicare,  cenfctur  Perfeftionem  hujus  generis 
Poematis  aiTecutum  ejTc."  From  many  circumflances  in  th'j 
lame  I'rcatife,  particularly  his  cenfure  of  rhyme,  his  great 
rommendations  of  the  beft  Italian  poets,  and  of  Spencer, 
iheir  true  fon  and  difciple,  (and  father  of  Milton)  it  is  evi- 
dent from  wljence  this  Philips  imbibed  his  principles  of 
criticifm.  So  early  as  the  year  1677,  Dryden  fpeaks  thus 
liighly  of  Paradife  Loft,  in  the  preface  to  his  State  of  In- 
nocnicc  ;  "  undoubtedly,  it  is  one  of  the  greatell,  moft  noble, 
and  muit  fublinie  Poems,  which  either  this  age  or  nation 
has  produced."  Again,  in  the  year  1685,  in  the  preface  to 
t\->c  zd  vol.  of  the  Mifcellanies  ;  he  fays,  "  Milton's  Para- 
dife Loft  i;.  admirable.  But  cannot  I  admire  the  heighth 
cf  his  invention,  and  the  ftrength  of  his  expreflion,  without 
defending  his  antiquated  words."  Again,  in  the  year  1688, 
he  wrote  the  fix  celebrated  lines  to  be  prefixed  to  the  firft 
folio  edition  with  cuts ;  which  were  all  defigred  by  an  Ita- 
lian artift,  named  Mcdlnr,,  except  that  for  the  9th  Book, 
which  was  drawn  by  B.  Lens,  Lniior;  and  that  for  the 
i2th  Book,  defigned  by  Dr.  Aldrich.  Dr.  Metcalf,  of 
Oxford,  had  in  his  pofleftion  the  original  drawings  for  all 
thofe  prints.  It  is  alfo  obfervable,  that  in  a  copy  of  verfes 
entitled,  Decrcium  Oxonienfe,  in  the  2d  vol.  of  the  Mufos 
Anglicanae,  written  in  the  year  1683,  this  poem  is  greatly- 
extolled,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  author's  political  prin- 
ciples are  fcvercly  handled. 

-;  ccn- 
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concludes  his  performance.  Fenton,  in 
his  Obfervations  on  Waller,  has  accurately 
delineated  his  characler.  *'  His  imagina- 
tion might  have  probably  been  more  fruit- 
ful, and  fprightly,  if  his  judgment  had 
been  lefs  fevere  :  but  that  feverity,  de- 
livered in  a  mafculine,  clear,  fuccindt  flyle, 
contributed  to  make  him  fo  eminent  in  the 
didadical  manner,  that  no  man  v/ith  jullice 
can  affirm,  he  was  ever  equalled  by  any  of 
our  own  nation,  without  confeffing  at  the 
fame  time,  that  he  is  inferior  to  none.  In 
fome  other  kinds  of  writing,  his  genius 
feems  to  have  wanted  fire  to  attain  the  point 
of  perfedion  :  but  who  can  attain  it  *  ?" 

51.  Such  late  was  Walsh, the  mufe's  judge  and  friend  f. 

If  Pope  has  here  given  too  magnificent 
an  eulogy  to  Walih,  it  muft  be  attributed  to 
friendfliip,  rather  than  to  judgment.  Walfli 
was  in  general  a  fiimfy  and  frigid  writer. 
The  Rambler  calls  his  works  Pages  of 
Inanity.      His   three    letters    to    Pope, 

*  Edit.  i2mo.  pag.  136.  f  Ver.  730. 

however. 
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however,  are  well  written.  I  lis  remarks 
on  the  nature  of  paftoral  poetry,  on  bor- 
rowing from  the  ancients,  and  againft  florid 
conceits,  are  worthy  perufal  *.  Pope 
owed  much  to  Walfh :  it  was  he  who 
gave  him  a  very  important  piece  of  ad- 
vice, in  his  early  youth ;  for  he  ufed  to 
tell  our  author,  that  there  was  one  way 
ftill  left  open  for  him,  by  which  he  might 
excel  any  of  his  predeceflhrs,  which  was, 
by  CORRECTNESS  i  that  though  indeed  we 
had  feveral  great  poets,  we  as  yet  could 
boall:  of  none  that  were  perfedly  correct^ 
and  that  therefore,  he  advifed  him  to  make 
this  quality  his  particular  ftudy. 

Correctness  is  a  vague  term,  fre-i 
quently  ufed  without  meaning  and  pre- 
cifion.  It  is  perpetually  the  naufeous  cant 
of  the  French  critics,  and  of  their  advo- 
cates and  pupils,  that  the  Englifli  writers 
are  generally  incorrect.  If  correct- 
ness implies  an  abfcncc  of  petty  faults, 
this  perhaps  may  be  granted.     If  it  means^ 

♦  Vol.  vii.  pag.  6y,  &:c. 

thatj 
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that,  becaiile  their  tragedians  have  avoided 
the  irregularities  of  Shakcfpeare,  and  have 
obferved  a  juilcr  ceconomy  in  their  fables, 
therefore  the  Athalia,  for  inftance,  is  pre- 
ferable to  Lear,  the  notion  is  groundlefs 
and  abfurd.     Tho'  the  Henriade  *  lliould 

be 

*  An  epic  poem  in  couplets  !  In  the  Geneva  edition  of 
the  Henriade,  we  are  informed  of  a  curious  anecdote; 
when  it  was  printed  at  London,  in  1726,  in  quarto,  by 
lubfcription,  Mr.  Dadiky,  a  Greek,  and  native  of  Smyrna, 
who  at  that  time  rellded  in  London,  faw  by  chance  the  firli: 
leaf  as  it  was  printing,  where  was  the  following  line  ; 

Qui  for^a  les  Francois  a  devenir  hcureux; 

he  immediately  paid  a  viht  to  the  author,  and  faid  to  him, 
"  I  am  of  the  country  of  Homer  5  he  did  not  begin  his 
poems  by  a  llroke  of  wit,  by  an  enigma."  Tlie  author 
immediately  correfted  the  line:  but  I  beg  leave  to  add, 
that  he  did  not  correft  many  others  of  the  fame  vioderr. 
kind.  Voltaire  has  dropt  a  remark  in  the  lall  edition  of 
his  Eflay  on  Epic  Poetry,  which  is  not  indeed  very  fa- 
vourable to  the  talle  of  his  countrymen,  but  is  perfedly 
true  and  juft,  and  which  he  feems  to  have  forgotten  in  fome 
of  his  late  aflertions  : 

*'  It  mufl  be  owned,  that  it  is  more  difficult  for  a 
Frenchman  to  fucceed  in  epic  poetry,  than  for  any  other 
perfon  ;  but  neither  the  conftraint  of  rhyme,  nor  the  dry- 
ncfs  of  our  language  is  the  caufe  of  this  difficulty.  Shall 
I  venture  to  name  the  caufe?  It  is,  becauje  of  all polijhed 
nations,  curs  is  the  IcaJ}  poetic.     The  works  in  verfe,  which 

are 
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be  allowed  to  be  free  from  any  very  groA 
abfurdities ;  yet  who  will  dare  to  rank  it 
with  the  Paradife  Loft  ?  Some  of  their 
moll:  perfe(fl  tragedies,  abound  in  faults 
as  contrary  to  the  nature  of  that  fpecies 
of  poetry,  and  as  deftrud:ive  of  it's  end, 
as  the  fools  or  grave-diggers  of  Shake- 
fpeare.  That  the  French  may  boaft  fome 
excellent  critics,  particularly  BolTu,  Boileau, 
Fenelon,  and  Brumoy,  cannot  be  denied; 
but  that  thefe  are  fufficient  to  form  a  tafte 
upon,  without  having  recourfe  to  the  ge- 
nuine fountains  of  all  polite  literature,  I 
mean  the  Grecian  writers,  no  one  but  a 
fuperficial  reader  can  allow. 

I  CONCLUDE  thefe  reflections  witli  a  re- 
markable fadt.    In  no  poiiflied  nation,  after 

are  moft  in  vogue  in  France,  are  pieces  for  the  Theatre. 
Thefe  pieces  mull  be  written  in  a  llyle  that  approaches  to 
that  of  convcrfation.  Defpreaux  has  treated  only  DidaSlic 
fubjefts,  which  require  fimplicity.  It  is  well  known,  that 
exaclnefs  and  elegance  conflitute  the  chief  merit  of  his 
verfcs  and  thofe  of  Racine ;  and  when  Defpreaux  at- 
tempted a  fublime  ode,  he  was  no  longer  Defpreaux. 
Thefe  examples  have  accuftomcd  the  French  to  too  uni- 
form a  march- ." 

criticifiu 
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criticifm  has  been  much  iluclied,  and  the 
rules  of  writing  eftabliflied,  has  any  very 
extraordinary  work  ever  appeared.  This 
has  vifibly  been  the  cafe,  in  Greece,  in 
Rome,  and  in  France  ;  after  x^riftotle,  Ho- 
race, and  Boileau,  had  written  their  Arts 
OF  Poetry.  In  our  own  country,  the 
rules  of  the  drama,  for  inftance,  were  ne- 
ver more  completely  underftood  than  at  pre- 
fent :  yet  what  uninteresting,  though 
FAULTLESS,  tragedies,  have  we  lately  feen  ? 
So  much  better  is  our  judgment  than  our 
execution.  How  to  account  for  the  fadt 
here  mentioned,  adequately  and  juftly, 
would  be  attended  with  all  thofe  difficul- 
ties that  await  difcuffions  relative  to  the 
productions  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  to 
the  delicate  and  fecret  caufcs  that  influence 
them.  Whether  or  no,  the  natural  powers 
be  not  confined  and  debilitated  by  that  ti- 
midity and  caution  which  is  occalioned  by  a 
rigid  regard  to  the  ditfiates  of  art ;  or  whe- 
ther that  philofophical,  that  geometrical, 
and  fyflematical  fpirit  fo  much  in  vogue, 
which  has  fpread  itfelf  from  the  fclences 
Vol.  I.  P  even 
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even  into  polite  literature,  by  confulting 
only  REASON,  has  not  diminiflied  and  de- 
ftroyed  sentiment;  and  made  our  poets 
write  from  and  to  the  head  rather  than 
the  HEART  :  Or  whether,  laftly,  when  juft 
models,  from  which  the  rules  have  necef- 
farily  been  drawn,  have  once  appeared,  fuc- 
ceeding  writers,  by  vainly  and  ambitiouily 
ftriving  to  furpafs  thofe  juft  models,  and  to 
fhine  and  furprife,  do  not  become  ftiff,  and 
forced,  and  affeded  in  their  thoughts  and 
didlion. 


SEC  T. 
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SECT.      IV. 

Of  the  Rape   of  the  Lock. 

IF  the  Moderns  have  excelled  the  An- 
tients  in  any  fpecies  of  writing,  it  feems 
to  be  in  fatire  :  and,  particularly  in  that 
kind  of  fatire,  which  is  conveyed  in  the 
form  of  the  epopee,  a  plealing  vehicle  of 
fatire,  feldom,  if  ever,  ufed  by  the  an- 
tients  3  for  we  know  fo  little  of  the  Mar- 
gites  of  Homer,  that  it  cannot  well  be  pro- 
duced as  an  example.  As  the  poet  difap- 
pears  in  this  way  of  writing,  and  does  not 
deliver  the  intended  cenfure  in  his  ov/n 
proper  perfon,  the  latire  becomes  more  de- 
licate, becaufe  more  oblique.  Add  to  this, 
that  a  tale  or  flory  more  ftrongly  engages 
and  interefts  the  reader,  than  a  feries  of  pre- 
cepts or  reproofs,  or  even  of  charac^lers 
themfelves,  however  lively  and  natural.  An 
beroi-comic  poem  may  therefore  be  juflly 
efleemed  the  moft  excellent  kind  of  fatire. 

P  2  The 
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The  invention  of  it  is  ufually  afcribcd  to 
AlelTandro  Taflbni ;  who,  in  the  year  1622, 
publiilied  at  Paris,  a  poem  compofed  by 
him,  in  a  few  months  of  the  year  161 1, 
entitled  La  Secchia  Rapita,  or  The 
Rape  of  the  Bucket.  To  avoid  givin'^  of- 
fence, it  was  firfl  printed  under  the  name 
of  Androvini  Melifoni.  It  was  afterwards 
reprinted  at  Venice,  correaed,  with  the 
name  of  the  j^uthor,  and  with  fome  illuf- 
trations  of  Gafparo  Salviani.  But  the 
learned  and  curious  Crefcembini,  in  his 
IJioria  della  Volgar  Poe/ia  *,  informs  us, 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  invention  of 
the  -f  heroi-comic  poem  ought  to  be  af- 
cribed  to  Taflbni,  or  to  Francefco  Braccio- 
lini,  who  wrote  |.  Lo  Scherno  de  gli 
Pei,  which  performance,  though  it  was 
printed  four  years  after  La  Secchia,.  is  ne- 
verthelefs  declared  in  an  epiftle  prefixed,  to 

*  Lib.  i.  pag.  78.     In  Roma,  per  il  Chracas,  1698. 

■f  E  tal  Pocfia  puo  diiTinirfi,  e  chiamaifi,  immit.iisione 
d'a^.ione  feria  fattp  con  fifo.  Crefcembini,  ibid.  See 
Quadrio  alfo. 

♦  In  Venetia,  1627.  There  is  prefixed,  byway  of  pre- 
face, a  facetious  dialogue  betwixt  Thalia  and  Urania. 

have 
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?lave  been  written  many  years  fooner.  The 
Teal  fubjedt  of  Taflbni's  poem  was  the  war 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Modena  declared 
againft  thofe  of  Bologna,  on  the  refufal  of 
the  latter  to  reftore  to  them  fomc  towns, 
which  had  been  detained  ever  fince  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  The 
author  artfully  made  ufe  of  a  popular  tra- 
dition, according  to  which  it  was  believed, 
that  a  certain  wooden  bucket,  which  is 
kept  at  Modena,  in  the  treafury  of  the  ca- 
thedral, came  from  Bologna,  and  that  it 
had  been  forcibly  taken  away  by  the  Mo- 
denefe.  Crercem{)ini  adds,  that  becaufe 
TalToni  had  feverely  ridiculed  the  Bolog- 
nefe,  Bartolomeo  Bocchini,  to  revenge  his 
countrymen,  printed  at  Venice  1641,  a 
tragico-heroi-comic     poem,     entitled    Le 

pAZZIE     DE     SavI,     OVCrO,      II     LaMBER- 

TACCio,  in  which  the  Modenefe  are  fpoken 
of  with  much  contempt.  The  Italians 
have  a  fine  turn  for  works  of  humour,  in 
which  they  abound.  They  have  another 
noem  of  this  fpecies,  called  Malman- 
TiLE  Racq.L'ISTATo,  Written  by  Lorenzo 
P   3  Lippi, 
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Lippi,  in  the  year  1676,  which  Crefcem- 
bini  *  liighly  commends,  calling  it,  "  Spi- 
ritofifimo  e  legiadriffimo  poema  giaccfo." 
It  was  afterwards  reprinted  at  Florence 
1688,  with  the  ufeful  annotations  of  Puc- 
cio  Lamoni,  a  Florentine  painter,  who  was 
himfelf  no  contemptible  poet. 

The  Lutein  of  Boileau  was  the  fecond 
remarkable  poem,  in  which  the  Serious  and 
Comic  were  happily  blended.  Boileau  him- 
felf has  left  us  a  circumftantial  account  of 
what  gave  occafion  to  this  poem ;  which 
account,  bccaufe  it  is  entertaining,  and  not 
printed  in  fome  later  editions  of  his  works, 
I  will  infert  at  length.  "  I  fliall  not  here 
adl  like  Ariofto,  who  frequently  when  he 
is  going  to  relate  the  mofl  abfurd  ftory  in 
the  world,  folemnly  protefls  it  to  be  true, 
and  fupports  it  by  the  authority  of  arch- 
bifhop  Turpin.  For  my  part  I  freely  de- 
clare, the  whole  poem  of  the  Desk  is  no- 
thing but  pure  fiction  -,  that  it  is  all  in- 
vented, even  to  the  name  itfelf  of  the 
place  where  the  action  pafl'es.     An  odd  oc- 

*   Pag.  368.  lib.  V. 

cafion 
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Cafion  gave  rife  to  this  poem.  In  a  com- 
pany I  was  lately  engaged  in,  the  conver- 
fiition  turned  upon  epic  poetry:  every  one 
delivered  his  opinion,  according  to  his  abi- 
lities ;  when  mine  was  afked,  I  confirmed 
what  I  had  advanced  in  my  Art  of  Poetry, 
that  an  heroic  poem,  to  be  truly  excellent, 
ought  to  be  charged  with  little  matter, 
which  it  was  the  bufinefs  of  invention  to 
fupport  and  extend.  The  opinion  was 
warmly  contefted  :  but  after  many  reafons 
for  and  againft,  it  happened,  as  it  generally 
does  in  this  fort  of  difputes,  that  nobody 
was  convinced,  and  that  each  continued  in 
his  own  opinion.  The  heat  of  difpute 
being  over,  we  talked  on  other  fubjedts; 
and  laughed  at  the  violence  into  which  we 
had  been  betrayed,  in  difciifiing  a  queflion 

of  fo   little    confccuence.     We    moralized 

J. 

on  the  folly  of  men  who  pafs  *  almoft 
their  whole  lives,  in  treating  the  greateft 
trifles  in  a  ferious  manner;  and  in  making 

*  It  ought  to  be  remarked  that  Boilcau  in  a  fubfequent 
edition,  1683,  withdrew  tliis  Preface.  See  Sccl.  XII.  of 
this  EfTay.  Dcfmarets  feverely  and  acutely  criticifcd  Ibme 
parts  of  this  poem. 

P  4  ■  to 
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to  themfelves  an  important  affair  of  fome-' 
thing  quite  indifferent.  To  this  purpofe, 
a  country  gentleman  related  a  famous  quar- 
rel, that  had  lately  happened  in  a  little 
church  in  his  province,  between  the  trca- 
furer  and  the  chantor,  the  two  principal 
dignitaries  of  that  church,  about  the  place 
in  which  a  reading-dcllc  was  to  ffand.  Wc 
thought  it  a  ridiculous  affair.  Upon  this, 
one  of  the  critics  in  company,  who  could 
not  fo  foon  forget  our  late  difpute,  aflced 
me,  if  I,  who  thought  fo  little  matter 
neceffary  for  an  heroic  poem,  would  un- 
dertake to  write  one  on  a  quarrel  fo  little 
abounding  in  incidents,  as  this  of  the  two 
ecclefiaffics  ?  I  faid,  why  not  ?  before  I 
had  even  reiledted  on  the  queffion.  This 
made  the  company  laugh,  and  I  could  not 
help  laughing  with  them;  not  in  the  leafl 
imagining,  that  I  ihould  ever  be  able  to 
keep  my  word.  But  fiiiding  myfelf  at  lei- 
fure  in  the  evening,  I  revolved  the  fubjecfl 
in  my  mind,  and  having  confidered  in 
every  view  the  pleafantry  that  it  would  ad- 
mit of,     I   made    twenty   verfes  which    I 

fhewed 
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iliewed  to  my  friends.  They  were  diverted 
with  this  beginning.  The  pleafure  which 
I  faw  thefe  gave  them,  induced  me  to  write 
twenty  more.  Thus,  from  tv/enty  verfes 
to  twenty,  I  lengthened  the  work  to  near 
nine  hundred.     This  is  the  whole  hiftory 

of  the  trifle  I  now  offer  to  the  public, 

It  is  a  new  kind  of  burlefque,  which  I 
have  introduced  into  our  language;  for  as 
In  the  other  kind  of  burlefque,  that  of 
Scarron,  Dido  and  ^Eneas  fpoke  like  fiili- 
women  and  porters,  in  this  of  mine,  a 
■*  clock-maker  and  his  wife  talk  like  Dido 
and  yEneas.  I  do  not  know  whether  my 
poem  will  have  all  the  qualities  requifite  to 
fatisfy  a  reader :  but  I  dare  flatter  myfelf, 
that  it  will  at  leaft  be  allowed  to  have  the 
grace  of  novelty;  becaufe  I  do  not  con- 
ceive, that  there  are  any  works  of  this  na- 
ture in  our  languacre ;  the  Defaites  des 
Bouts  Rimes  of  Sarafm  being  rather  a 
mere  allegory  than  a  poem,  as  this  is." 

*  Altered  afterwards  to  a  Barber.     See  the  commen- 
tary of  Brollette. 

On 
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On  a  fubjecft  feemlngly  fo  unpromifing 
and  incapable  of  ornament,  has  Boileau 
found  a  method  of  raifing  a  poem  full  of 
beautiful  imagery;  which  appears  like  that 
magnificent  city  *,  which  the  greateft  of 
princes  caufed  to  be  built  in  a  morafs. 
Boileau  has  enlivened  this  piece  with  many 
unexpected  incidents  and  entertaining  epi- 
fodes  i 

Maxima  de  nihilo  nafcitur  hiftofia.  Frop. 

Particularly  that  of  the  Perruquier,  in  the 
fecond  canto,  and  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Books,  in  the  fifth.  The  fatire  throughout 
is  poignant,  though  polite,  to  the  lad  de- 
gree. The  indolence  and  luxury  of  the 
pricils  are  ridiculed  with  the  mofi:  artful 
delicacy.  \¥hat  a  picture  has  he  drawn  of 
the  chamber  and  bed  of  the  treafurer,  where 
every  thing  was  calculated  to  promote  and 
preferve,ina(5tivity  and  eafe  ! 

"  Ppterlburg. 

Dans 
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Dans  le  reduit  obfcur  d'un  alcove  enfoncee* 
S'eleve  un  lit  de  plume  a  grands  frais  amaflee. 
Quatre  rideaux  pompeux,  par  un  double  contour. 
En  defendcnt  I'entree  a  la  clarte  du  jour. 
La,  parmi  les  douceur.^  d'un  tranquille  filence, 
Reo-ne  fur  le  duvet  une  heurcufe  Indolence. 
C'eft  la  que  le  Prelat,   muni  d'un  dejeuner. 
Dormant  d'un  leger  (bmme,  attendoit  le  diner. 
La  jeuneffe  en  fa  fleur  brille  fur  fon  vifage. 
Son  menton  fur  fon  fein  defcend  a  double  etage : 
Et  fon  corps  ramaffe  dans  fa  courte  grofieur. 
Fait  gemir  les  couffins  fous  fa  molle  epaifleur  f , 

The  aflonifhment  of  Gilotin,  the  treafurer's 
almoner,  to  find  that  his  mafter  intends  to 
go  out  before  dinner,  is  extremely  natural ; 
and  his  remonftrances  are  inimitably  droll 
and  pertinent. 

Lui  montre  le  peril,  que  midi  va  fonner; 
Qu'il  va  faire,  s'il  fort,  refroidir  le  diner. 

Quelle  fureur,  dit-il,  quel  aveugle  caprice, 
Quand  le  diner  eft  pret  vous  appelle  a  TOffice  ? 
De  votre  dignite  foutenez  mieux  I'eclat. 
Eft-ce  pour  travailler  cue  vous  etes  Prelat  ? 
A  quoi  bon  ce  degout  &  cc  zele  inutile  ? 
Eft-il  done  pour  juner  Qiiatre  temps,  ou  Vigile? 

*  Compare  with  thi<^  the  account  of  the  Ganon  fed  by  his 
Houfe-keeper,  in  Gil  Bias. 

f  Chant.  5. 

Reprenez 
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Rcprenez  vos  efpritSj  &  fouvencz-vcus  bienj 
Qu'un  diner  rechauffe  ne  valut  jamais  rien  *. 

How  admirably  is  the  charadcr  of  an  igno- 
rant and  eating  prieft,  prelervcd  in  this 
fpeech  of  the  fleek  and  pampered  Canon 
Evrard,  one  of  the  drones,  who, 

In  that  exhauftlefs  hive 

On  fat  pluralities  fupinely  thrive  f  ! 

Moi  ?  dit-il,  qu'a  mon  age,  Fxolier  tout  novcail, 

J'aille  pour  un  Lutrin  mc  troublcr  le  cerveau  ? 

O  le  plaifant  confeil  !  non,  non,  fongeons  a  vivre, 

Vas  maigrir,  fi  tu  veux,  &  fecher  fur  un  Livre. 

Pour  moi,  je  lis  la  Bible  autant  que  I'Alcoran : 

Je  fai  ce  qu'un  Fermier  nous  doit  rendre  par  an  : 

Sur  quelle  vigne  a  Rheims  nous  avons  hypothcque; 

Vingt  muids,  rangez  chez  moi,  font  ma  Bibliotheque. 

En  placant  un  Pupitre  on  croit  nous  rabbailTer, 

Mon  bras  feul,  fans  Latin,  faura  le  rcnverfcr. 

Que  m'importc   qu'Arnauld  ir.e  condamne  ou  m*ap'' 

prouvc  ? 
J'abbats  ce  qui  mc  nuit  par-tout  ou  je  le  trouve. 
C'efi:  la  mon  fcntiinent,     A  quoi  bon  tant  d'apprets  ? 
Du  reftc,  dcjeunons,  MelTicurSj  &  buvons  frais  X' 

His    knowledt^e    of    the   rents    of    his 

O 

church,   and  of  the  mortgages    belonging 

*  Chant,  i.  f  his.  X  Chant,  iv. 

to 
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to  it,  his  fcorn  of  the  pious  and  laborious 
Arnauld,  his  contempt  of  learning,  and, 
above  all,  his  ruling  paffion  of  good-eating, 
are  ftrokes  highly  comic.  It  is  wonderful 
the  eccleliaftics  of  France  were  not  as  much 
irritated  by  the  publication  of  the  Lutrin 
*  as  by  the  Tartuffe  of  Moliere;  which 
was  fuppreifed  by  their  interefl,  after  it 
had  been  aded  a  fjw  nights  :  although  at 
the  fame  time,  a  very  profane  fiirce  was 
permitted  to  have  a  long  run.  When 
jLouis  XIV.  -f-  expreffed  to  the  prince  of 
Conde,  his  wonder  at  the  different  fates  of 
thefe  two  pieces,  and  allced  the  reafon  of 
it,  the  prince  anfwered,  **  In  the  farce. 
Religion  only  h  ridiculed  ^  but,  MoIier<? 
in  the  Tartuffe,  has  attacked  even  the 
Priests." 

BoiLEAU  has  raifed  his  fubjed:s  by  many 
perfonifications  -,  particularly,  in  the  begin- 

*  This  pocni  was  jiatodied,  by  a  M.  de  Bonnecorfe,  of 
IVI'irfeiiles,  in  a  piece  entitled,  Lutrigct :  the  author  had 
been  ridiculed  by  Boileau  in  the  5th  Book  of  the  Lutrin. 

f  The  king  infilling  upon  Boileau's  telling  him,  who 
was  the  mcH  original  writer  of  his  time,  he   anfwered, 

Meliere. 

ning 
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ning  of  the  fixth  canto.  Piety  who  had 
retired  to  the  great  Carthufian  monaflery 
on  the  Alps,  is  introduced  as  repairing  to 
Paris,  accompanied  by  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity,  in  order  to  make  her 
complaint  to  Themis  :  to  which  may  be 
added,  the  monftrous  figure  of  Chi- 
canery, attended  by  Famine,  Want, 
Sorrow,  and  Ruin,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  canto.  The  chief  divinity  that 
ads  throughout  the  poem,  is  Discord; 
which  goddefs  is  reprefented  as  coming 
from  a  convent  of  Cordeliers.  A  fine 
Aroke  of  fatire;  but  imitated  from  the 
fatyrical  Arioflo,  who  makes  Michael  find 
Discord  in  a  cloifter,  inftead  of  Silence, 
whom  he  there  fearched  for  in  vain. 
Night  is  alfo  introduced  as  an  adrefs 
with  great  propriety,  in  the  third  canto; 
where  flie  repairs  to  the  fam.ous  old 
tower  at  Montlery,  in  order  to  find  out 
an  owl  which  flie  may  convey  into  the 
Desk,  and  which  afterwards  produces 
fo  ridiculous  a  confternation.  Sloth  is 
another   principal   perfonage :    fhe   alfo  is 

difcovered 
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dilcovered  in  the  dormitory  of  a  mo- 
naflery  *. 

Les  Plaifirs  nonchalans  folaftrent  a  I'entour. 

L'un  paitrit  dans  un  coin  I'embonpoint  des  Chanoines  j 

L'autre  broye  en  riant  ]e  vermilion  des  Moines  f. 

The  fpeech  (Hq  afterwards  makes  has  a  pe- 
culiar beauty,  as  it  ends  in  the  middle  of  a 
line  ;  and  by  that  means  ihews  her  inability 
to  proceed. 

The  third  heroi-comic  poem  was  the 
Dispensary  of  Garth  :  a  palpable  imita- 
tion of  the  LuTRiN,  and  the  bed  fatire 
on  the  phyficians  extant,  except  the  San- 
GRADO  of  Le  Sage,  who  have  indeed  been 
the  objed  of  almoft  every  fatirift.  The 
behaviour  and  fentiments  of  Sloth,  the 
firft  imaginary  being  that  occurs,  are  almofl 
literally  tranllated  from  Boileau :  particu- 

*  This  was  the  monaflery  of  Citeaux ;  and  Boileau  vi- 
fited  it  when  he  attended  Louis  XIV.  in  his  march  to  Straf- 
bourg  :  the  monks  received  the  poet  with  great  politenefs 
and  hofpitality,  and  defired  him  to  fhew  them  the  place  in 
their  monaftery  where  this  goddefs  lodged. 

t  Chant,  ii. 

larly 
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larly  the  compliment  that  Sloth  pays  to 
king  William,  v/hofe  adions  difturb  her 
repofe  : 

Or  if  fome  cloyfter's  refuge  I  itriolore. 
Where  holy  drones  o'er  dying  tapers  fnore; 
'i'he  peals  of  NafTau's  arms  L':'^'*e  eyes  unclofe. 
Mine  he  molefts,  to  give  the  world  repofe  *. 

Jc  croyois,  loin  des  lieux  d'ou  ce  prince  m'exiie, 
Que  I'Eglife,  du  moins,  m'afluroit  un  azile. 
Mais  envain  j'efperois  y  regner  fans  efFroi : 
Moines,  Abbes,  Pricurs,  tout  s'arme  centre  moi  f . 

Garth,  in  ridiculing  the  clergy,  fpeaks  of 
that  order  with  more  acrimony  than  Boileau, 
who  merely  laughs  at  them.  He  has  in- 
troduced many  excellent  parodies  on  the 
claffics :  among  which  I  cannot  fearbear 
quoting  one,  which  is  an  imitation  of 
fome  paiTages,  which  the  reader  will  re- 
member, in  Virgil's  fixth  book,  and  where 
the  circumflances  are  happily  inverted. 

X   Since,  faid  the  ghofl,    with  pity  you'll  attend. 
Know,  I'm  Guiacum,  opce  your  firmeft  friend  j 

*   Chant,  i.  f  Chant,  ii. 

X  Boileau  fays  admirably  of  his  phyfician.  Chant.  4.  Art. 

Feet. 

Le  rhume  a  fon  afpefl  fe  change  en  pleurific  ; 

Et  par  lui  la  migraine  eft  bientct  phrenefie. 

And 
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And  on  this  barren  beach,  in  difcontent 
Am  doom'd  to  flayj  'till  th'  angry  pow'rs  relent. 
Thefe  fpe£tres  feam'd  with  fears  that  threaten  hcrCj 
The  vidlims  of  my  late  ill  con^u6l  are. 
They  vex  with  endiefs  clamours  my  repofe. 
This  wants  his  palate,  that  demands  his  nofe ; 
And  here  they  execute  ftern  Pluto's  will. 
And  ply  me  every  moment  with  a  pill  *. 

This  author  has  been  guilty  of  a  ftrange 
impropriety,  which  cannot  be  excufed,  in 
making  the  fury  Disease  talk  like  a  critic, 
give  rules  of  writing,  and  a  panegyric  on 
the  befl  poets  of  the  agcf*.  The  defcent 
into  the  earth  in  the  fixth  canto,  is  a  fine 
mixture  of  poetry  and  philofophy  -,  the  hint 
is  taken  from  the  J  Syphilis  of  Fracailo- 
rius.  Garth's  verfification  is  ilowino-  and 
mufical ;  his  flyle  perfpicuous,  and  neat  1 
and  the  poem  in  general  abounds  with  fal« 
lies  of  wit,  and  nervous  fatire. 


*  Cant,  vi.  f  Cant,  m 

X  "  Ed  In  vero  nelk  Sifillide  de  I'autore  fe  connofcere 
quanto  una  mente  della  iilofofia  rigenerata,  ed  incitata  dal 
furor  poetico  prevaglia  ;  e  con  quanto  fpirito  muover  pofla, 
ed  agitare  le  materie,  che  in  fe  rivolge,  e  fuor  di  fe  in  ar- 
jtioniofi  verfi  diffbnde."  Gravina.  p.  124.  lib.  i. 

Vol.  L  Q^  The 
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The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  now  before 
us,  is  the  fourth,  and  moft  excellent  of  the 
heroi-comic    poems.     The  fubjed  was    a 
quarrel  occafioned  by  a  little  piece  of  gal- 
lantry of  lord   Petre,  who,  in   a  party  of 
pleafure,  found  means  to  cut  off  a  favourite 
lock   of    Mrs.    Arabella   Fermour's    hair. 
Pope  was  defired  to  write  it,  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  the  quarrel  it  produced,  by 
Mr.    Caryl,    who   had    been    fecretary    to 
queen  Mary,  author  of  Sir  Solomon  Single, 
a   comedy,    and   of    fome   tranflations    in 
Dryden's   Mifcellanies.     Pope  was  accuf- 
tomed  to  fay,  **  What  I  wrote  fafleft  al- 
ways pleafed  moft."     The  firft  fketch  of 
this  exquifite  piece,  which  Addifon  called 
Merum  Sal,  was  written  in  lefs  than  a 
fortnight,  in  two  cantos  only  :  but  it  was 
fo  univerfally  applauded,  that,  in  the  next 
year,  our  poet  enriched  it  with   the  ma- 
chinery of  the  fylphs,  and  extended  it  to 
five  cantos  -,  when   it  was  printed  with  a 
letter   to    Mrs.    Fermour,  far    fuperior  to 
any   of    Voiture.     The   infertion    of    the 
machinery  of  the  fylphs  in  proper  places, 

without 
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without  the  leaft  appearance  of  it's  being 
aukwardly  ilitched  in,  is  one  of  the  hap- 
pieft  efforts  of  judgment  and  art.  He  took 
the  idea  of  thefe  invifible  beings,  fo  pro- 
per to  be  employed  in  a  poem  of  this  na- 
ture, from  a  little  French  book  entitled, 
Le  Comte  de  Gabalis,  of  which  is  given 
the  following  account,  in  an  entertaining 
writer.  **  The  Abbe  Villars,  who  came 
from  Thouloufe  to  Paris,  to  make  his  for- 
tune by  preaching,  is  the  author  of  this 
diverting  work.  The  five  dialogues  of 
which  it  confiils,  are  the  refult  of  thofe 
gay  converfations,  in  which  the  Abbe  Vv'as 
engaged,  with  a  fmall  circle  of  men,  of 
fine  wit  and  humour,  like  himfelf.  When 
this  book  firft  appeared,  it  was  univerfally 
read,  as  innocent  and  amufing.  But  at 
length,  its  confequences  were  perceived, 
and  reckoned  dangerous,  at  a  time  when 
this  fort  of  curiolities  began  to  gain  credit. 
Our  devout  preacher  was  denied  the  chair, 
and  his  book  forbidden  to  be  read.  It  was 
not  clear  whether  the  author  intended  to  be 
ironical,  or  fpoke  all  ferioufly.  The  fe- 
0^2  cond 
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cond  volume  which  he  promifed,  would 
have  decided  the  quefticn  :  but  the  unfor- 
tunate Abbe  was  foon  afterwards  afTaffinated 
by  ruffians,  on  the  road  to  Lyons.  The 
laughers  gave  out,  that  the  gnomes  and 
fylphs,  dilguifed  like  ruffians,  had  fliot 
him,  as  a  punifhment  for  revealing  the  fe- 
crets  of  the  Cabala  ^  a  crime  not  to  be  par- 
doned by  thefe  jealous  fpirits,  as  Villars 
himfelf  has  declared  in  his  book*. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  give  a  fpeci- 
men  of  this  author's  manner,  who  has  lately 
been  v/ell  imitated  in  the  way  of  mixing 
jeft  with  earned:,  in  an  elegant  piece  called 
Hermippus  Redivivus.  The  Comte  de 
Gabalis  being  about  to  initiate  his  pupil 
into  the  mofl  profound  myfteries  of  the 
Roficruiian  philofophy,  advifes  him  to  con- 
iider  ferioufly,  whether  or  no  he  had  cou- 
rage and  refolution  fufficient  to  renounce 
all  thofe  obftacles,  which  might  prevent  his 

*  Melanges  d'Hiftoire  &  de  Litterature.  By  Dom.  Noel 
Dargonne,  difguifed  under  the  name  of  Vigneul  Marville. 
Tom.  prem.  pag.  275.  edit.  Rotterdam,  1700. 

arifing 
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flrifing  to  that  height,  which  the  figure  of 
his  nativity  promifed.  "  Le  mot  de  re- 
NONCER,  fays  the  fcholar,  m'effraya,  &je 
ne  doutai  point  qu'il  n'allat  me  propofer  de 
renoncer  au  baptcme  011  au  paradis.  Ainfi 
ne  fcachant  comme  me  tirer  de  ce  mauvais 
pas;  Pvenoncer,  lui  dis-je,  Monfieur  quoi- 
faut,  il  renoncer  a  quel  que  chofe  ?  Vrai- 
ment,  reprit-il,  il  le  faut  bien ;  &  il  le 
faut  fi  neceffairement,  qu'il  faut  com- 
mencer  par-la.  Je  ne  fcai  fi  vous  pourrez 
vous  refoudre :  mais  je  fcai  bien  que  la 
fao-eile  n'habite  point  dans  un  corps  fujet 
au  peche,  comme  elle  n'entre  point  dans 
une  ame  prevenue  d'erreur  ou  de  malice. 
Les  fages  ne  vous  admettront  jamais  a  leur 
compagnie,  fi  vous  ne  renoncez  des  a  pre- 
fent  a  un  chofe  qui  ne  peut  compatir  avec 
la  fageffe.  II faut,  ajouta-t-il  tout  bas  en 
fe  baiflant  a  mon  oreille,  ilfaiit  renoncer  a 
tout  commerce  charnel  avec  les  femmes  *." 
On  a  diligent  perufal  of  this  book,  I  can- 

*  Le  Comte  de  Gabalis,  ou  Entretiens  fur  ler. 
Sciences  Secretes.  Second  Ektretien,  pag,  3c.  a  Am- 
fterdam,   1671. 

0^3  not 
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not  find  that  Pope  has  borrowed  any  par-? 
ticular  circumflances  relating  to  thefe  fpi- 
rits,  but  merely  the  general  idea  of  their 
exigence. 

These  machines  are  vaftly  fuperior  to  the 
allegorical  perfonages  of  Boileau  and  Garth  j 
not  only  on  account  of  their  novelty,  but 
for  the  exquifite  poetry,  and  oblique  fatire, 
which  they  have  given  the  poet  an  oppor- 
tunity to  difplay.  The  bufinefs  and  petty 
concerns  of  a  fme  lady,  receive  an  air  of 
importance  from  the  notion  of  their  being 
perpetually  overlooked  and  conducted,  by 
the  interpofition  of  celeilial  agents. 

It  is  judicious  to  open  the  poem,  by  in^ 
troducing  the  Guardian  Sylph,  warning  Be- 
linda againft  fome  fecret  impending  danger. 
The  account  v^^hich  Ariel  *  gives  of  the  na- 
ture, office,  and  employment  of  thefe  inha- 
bitants of  air,  is  finely  fancied  :  into  which 
feverai  ftrokes  of  fatire  are  thrown  with 
great  delicacy  and  addrefs. 

*  Cant.  i.  ver.  27,  to  ver.  119. 

Think; 
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Think  what  an  equipage  thou  haft  in  air. 
And  view  with  fcorn  two  pages  and  a  chair. 

The  transformation  of  women  of  different 
tempers  into  different  kinds  of  fpirits,  can- 
not be  too  much  applauded. 

*  The  fprltes  of  fiery  Termagants,  in  flame 
Mount  up,  and  take  a  falamander's  name. 
Soft  yielding  minds  to  water  glide  away. 
And  fip  with  Nymphs,  their  elemental  tea. 
The  graver  Prude  finks  downv/ard  to  a  gnome. 
In  fearch  of  mifchief  ftill  on  earth  to  roam. 

*  Thefe  images  have  been  lately  exprefled  in  latin,  with 
jnuch  purity  and  elegance  ;  and  deferve  to  be  here  inferted. 

Mortua  lafcivum  refoluta  liquefclt  in  ignem, 

Aut  abit  in  molles  (ingula  nympha  notes  : 
^theriofque  trahens  hauHus,  tenuiffima  turba, 

Verfat  ad  aeftivum  lucida  membra  jubar. 
Gaudet  adhucf  circum  molles  operofa  puellas 

Verfari,  et  veneres  fuppeditare  novas. 
Curat  uti  dulces  commendent  ofcula  rifus, 

Purior  ut  fenfim  prodeat  ore  rubor : 
Ne  quatiat  comptos  animorior  aura  capillos. 

Nee  faedet  pulcras  puftula  faeva  genas : 
Neve  recens  macula  violetur  purpura  palli, 

Excidat  aut  niveo  pendula  gemma  finu. 
Corpora  nympharum  vacuas  tenuentur  in  auras  ; 

At  ftudia  in  memori  peftore  prifca  manent. 

Carm.  Quadragef.  vol.  ii.  pag.  32.  Oxon.  1748. 

Ct4  The 
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The  light  Coquettes  in  fylphs  aloft  repair. 
And  fport  and  flutter  in  the  fields  of  air. 

The  defcription  of  the  *  toilette,  which 
fuccecds,  is  judicioufly  given  in  fuch  mag-^ 
nificent  terms,  as  dignify  the  offices  per- 
formed at  it.  Belinda  dreffing  is  painted 
in  as  pompous  a  manner,  as  Achilles 
arming.  The  canto  ends  with  a  circum- 
flance,  artfully  contrived  to  keep  this 
beautiful  machinery  in  the  reader's  eye ; 
for  after  the  poet  has  faid,  that  the  fair 
heroine 

Repairs  her  fmiles,  awakens  ev'ry  grace, 
And  calls  forth  all  the  wonders  of  her  face  f  j 

He  immediately  fubjoins. 

The  bufy  fylphs  furround  their  darling  care, 
Thefe  fet  the  head,  and  thofe  divide  the  hair : 
Some  fold  the  fleeve,  whilft  others  plait  the  gown, 
And  Betty's  prais'd  for  labours  not  her  own. 

The  mention  of  the  Lock  J,  on  which 
the  poem  turns,  is  rightly  referved  to  the 
fecond  canto.     The  facrifice  of  the  Baron 

*  Cant.  i.  ver.  izi.     f  Vcr.  741.     %  Cant.  ii.  ver.  21. 

to 
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to  implore  fuccefs  to  his  undertaking,  is 
another  inftance  of  our  poet's  judgment, 
in  heightening  the  fubjed;*.  The  fuc- 
ceeding  fcene  of  failing  upon  the  Thames 
is  moft  gay  and  delightful  ^  and  imprelTes 
very  pleafmg  pidures  upon  the  imagina- 
tion. Here  too  the  machinery  is  again 
introduced  with  m.uch  propriety.  Ariel 
fummons  his  denizens  of  air  j  who  are 
thus  painted  with  a  rich  exuberance  of 
fancy. 

Some  to  the  fun  their  infeit  wings  unfold, 
Waft  on  the  breeze,  or  fink  in  clouds  of  gold  : 
Tranfparent  forms,  too  thin  for  mortal  fight. 
Their  fluid  bodies  half  dilTolv'd  in  light. 
Loofe  to  the  wind  their  airy  garments  flew. 
Thin  glitt'ring  textures  of  the  filmy  dew. 
Dipt  in  the  richeft  tinflure  of  the  fkies. 
Where  light  difports  in  ever-mingling  dyes  ; 
While  every  beam  new  tranficnt  colours  flings, 
Colours,    that   change   whene'er   they    wave   their 
wings  f, 

Ariel  afterwards  enumerates  the  fundions 
and  employments  of  the  fylphs,  in  the  fol- 

*  Ver.  57.  t  Ver.  59. 

lowing 
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lowing  manner :  where  fome  are  fuppofed 
to  delight  in  more  grofs,  and  others  in  more 
refined  occupations. 

Ye  know  the  fphercs  and  various  tafks,  affign'd 
By  lavv^  eternal  to  th'  aerial  kind. 
Some  in  the  fields  of  pureft  aether  play. 
And  bafk  and  brighten  in  the  blaze  of  day; 
Some  guide  the  courfe  of  wandring  orbs  on  high. 
Or  roll  the  planets  through  the  boundlefs  fky ; 
Some,  lefs  rcfin'd,  beneath  the  moon's  pale  light, 
Purfue  the  flars,  that  flioot  acrofs  the  night  i 
Or  fuck  the  mifts  in  grofTer  air  below; 
Or  dip  their  pinions  in  the  painted  bow  : 
Or  brew  fierce  tempefls  on  the  wintry  main. 
Or  o'er  the  glebe  diftil  the  kindly  rain  *. 

Thofe  who  are  fond  of  tracing  images  and 
fentiments  to  their  fource,  may  perhaps  be 
inclined  to  think,  that  the  hint  of  afcribing 
tafks  and  offices  to  fuch  imaginary  beings, 
is  taken  from  the  Fairies  and  the  Ariel  of 
Shakefpeare  :  let  the  impartial  critic  deter- 
mine, which  has  the  fuperiority  of  fancy. 
The  employment  of  Ariel  in  the  Tempest, 
is  faid  to  be, 

*  Cant.  il.  ver,  75. 

—  To 
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.«_ To  tread  the  ooze 

Of  the  fait  deep  ; 

To  run  upon  the  fliarp  wind  of  the  north  ; 

To  do  —  bufinefs  in  the  veins  of  th'  earth. 

When  it  is  bak'd  with  froft ; 

.—  —  To  dive  into  the  fire  j  to  ride 

On  the  curl'd  clouds. 

And  again, 

—  —  In  the  deep  nook,  where  once 

Thou  call'd'ft  me  up  at  midnight,  to  fetch  dew 

From  the  flill-vext  Bermoothes. 

Nor  muft  I  omit  that  exquifite  fong,  in 
which  his  favourite  and  peculiar  paftime  is 
exprefied. 

Where  the  bee  fucks,  there  fuck  I, 

In  a  cowflip's  bell  I  lie; 

There  I  couch  when  owls  do  cry. 

On  the  bat's  back  I  do  fly, 

After  fun-fet,  merrily  ; 
Merrily,  merrily,  (hall  I  live  now. 
Under  the  bloflTom  that  hangs  on  the  bousih. 

With  what  wildnefs  of  imagination,  but 
yet,  with  what  propriety,  are  the  amufc- 
ments   of  the  fairies   pointed  out,  in    the 

Mid  SUM- 
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Midsummer  Night's  Dream  :  amufe- 
inents  proper  for  none  bat  fairies  ! 

'  'Fore  the  third  part  of  a  minute,  hence: 

Some  to  kill  cankers  in  the  mufk-rofe  buds : 
Some  war  with  rear-mice  for  their  leathern  wings, 
l^o  make  my  fmall  elves  coats  ;  and  feme  keep  back 
The  clamorous  owl,  that  nightly  hoots,  and  wonders 
At  our  queint  fpirits.  — —  -»« 

Shakefpeare  only  could  have  thought  of  the 
following  gratifications  for  Titania's  lover; 
and  they  are  fit  only  to  be  offered,  to  her 
lover,  by  a  fairy-queen. 

Be  kind,  and  courteous  to  this  gentleman, 
Hop  in  his  walks,  and  gambol  in  his  eyes  ; 
Feed  him  with  apricocks  and  dewberries. 
With  purple  grapes,  green  figs,  and  mulberries. 
The  honey-bags  fteal  from  the  humble  bees. 
And  for  night-tapers  crop  their  waxen  thighs, 
And  light  them  at  the  fiery  glow-worm's  eyes, 
To  have  my  love  to  bed,  and  to  arifc  : 
And  pluck  the  wings  from  painted  butterflies. 
To  fan  the  moon-beams  from  his  lleeping  eyes. 

If  it  fliould  be  thought,  that  Shakefpeare 
has  the  merit  of  being  the  firfh  who  af- 
figned  proper  employments    to   imaginary 

perfons. 
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perfcns,  in  the  foregoing  lines,  yet  it  mufl 
be  ^ranted,  that  by  the  addition  of  the 
moil  delicate  fatire  to  the  moft  lively  fancy. 
Pope,  in  the  following  paffage,  has  excelled 
any  thing  in  Shakefpeare,  or  perhaps  in  any 
other  author. 

Our  humbler  province  Is  to  tend  the  fair, 
Not  a  lefs  pleafing,  though  lefs  glorious  care ; 
To  fave  the  powder  from  too  rough  a  gale, 
Nor  let  th'  imprifon'd  eflences  exhale  j 
To  draw  frefh  colours  from  the  vernal  flow'rs, 
To  fteal  from  rainbows,  ere  they  drop  in  flicwVs, 
A  brighter  wafh  ;  to  curl  their  waving  hairs, 
Aflift  their  bluflies,  and  infiiirc  their  airs; 
Nay  oft,  in  dreams  invention  we  beflow. 
To  change  a  flounce  or  add  a  furbelow  *. 

The  feeming  importance  given  to  every 
part  of  female  drefs,  each  of  which  is  com- 
mitted to  the  care  and  protedion  of  a  dif- 
ferent fylph,  with  all  the  folemnity  of  a  ge- 
neral appointing  the  feveral  pofts  in  his 
army,  renders  the  following  pafiage  admir- 
able, on  account  of  its  politenefs,  poig- 
nancy, and  poetry. 

*  Cant.  ii.  ver.  91. 

Hafle 
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Haftethen  ye  fpirlts,  to  your  charge  repair  j 
The  fluttering  fan  be  Zcphyretta's  care; 
The  drops  to  thee,  Brillante,  we  confi^n  ; 
And,  Momentilla,  let  the  watch  be  thine  j 
Do  thou,  CrifpifTa,  tend  the  fav'rite  lock  ; 
Ariel  himfelf  fhall  be  the  guard  of  Shock  *. 

The  celebrated  raillery  of  Addifon  on  the 
hoop-petticoat,  has  nothing  equal  to  the  fol- 
lowing circumftanccj  which  marks  the  dif- 
ficulty of  guarding  a  part  of  drefs  of  fuch 
high  confequence. 

To  fifty  chofen  fylphs,  of  fpecial  note. 

We  truft  th'  important  charge  the  Petticoat  : 

Oft  have  we  known  that  fevenfold  fence  to  fail. 

The'  ftifF  with  hoops,  and  arni'd  with  ribs  of  mail : 

Form  a  ftrong  line  about  the  filvcr  bound. 

And  guard  the  wide  circumference  around  f . 

RiDET  HOC,    INQUAM,    VeNUS  IPSA;    RIDENT 

SiMPLiCES  Nymphje,  ferus  et  Cupido, 

Our  poet  flill  rifes  in  the  delicacy  of  his 
fatire,  where  he  employs,  with  the  utmoft 
judgment  and  elegance,  all  the  implements 
and  furniture  of  the  toilette,  as  inflruments 

*"  Cant.  li.  ver.  m.  f  Cant.  ii.  vcr.  117. 

of 
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of  puniihmeiit  to  thofe  fpirits,  who  fhall  be 
carelefs  of  their  charge  :  of  punifliment  fuch 
as  fylphs  alone  could  undergo.  Each  of  the 
delinquents. 

Shall  feel  fharp  vengeance  foon  o'ertake  his  fins, 
Be  ftop'd  in  vials,  or  transfix'd  w^ith  pins; 
Or  plung'd  in  lakes  of  bitter  wafhes  lie; 
Or  wedg'd  whole  ages  in  a  bodkin's  eye  ; 
Gums  and  pomatums  fhall  his  flight  reftrain. 
While  clog'd  he  beats  his  filken  wings  in  vain  j 
Or  allum-ftyptics  with  contra6ling  pow'r. 
Shrink  his  thin  eflence  like  a  fhrivel'd  flcw'r ; 
Or,  as  Ixion  fix'd,  the  wretch  {hall  feel 
The  giddy  motion  of  the  whirling  mill ; 
In  fumes  of  burning  chocolate  fliall  glow. 
And  tremble  at  the  fea  that  froths  below  *. 

If  Virgil  has  merited  fuch  perpetual  com-* 
mendation  for  exalting  his  bees,  by  the  ma- 
jefly  and  magnificence  of  his  didion,  does 
not  Pope  deferve  equal  praifes,  for  the 
pomp  and  luflre  of  hi-s  language,  on  fo  tri- 
vial a  fubjedl  ? 

The  fame  maftery  of  language,  appears 
in  the  lively  and  elegant  defcription  of  the 

*  Cant.  ii.  ver.  136. 

game 
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game  at  Ombre ;  which  is  certainly  imitated 
from  the  Scacchia  of  Vida,  and  as  certainly 
equal  to  it,  if  not  fuperior.  Both  of  them 
have  elevated  and  enlivened  their  fubjefts, 
by  fuch  fimilies  as  the  epic  poets  ufe ;  but 
as  Chefs  is  a  play  of  a  far  higher  order  than 
Ombre,  Pope  had  a  more  difficult  tafL  than 
Vida,  to  raife  this  his  inferior  fubjed, 
into  equal  dignity  and  gracefulnefs.  Here 
again  our  poet  artfully  introduces  his  ma- 
chinery : 

Soon  as  (he  fpreads  her  hand,  th'  aerial  guard 
Defcend,  and  fit  on  each  important  card  j 
Fjrft  Ariel  perch'd  upon  a  mattadore  *. 

The  majefly  with,  which  the  kings  of 
fpades  and  clubs,  and  the  knaves  of  dia- 
monds and  clubs  are  fpoken  of,  is  very 
amufing  to  the  imagination  :  and  the  whole 
game  is  conducted  with  great  art  and  judg- 
ment. I  queftion  whether  Hoyle  could 
have  played  it  better  than  Belinda.  It  is 
finely  contrived  that  fhe  lliould  be  vid:o- 
rious;  as  it  occalions  a  change  of  fortune 

*  Cant.  ill.  ver.  33. 

in 
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in  the  dreadful  lofs  flie  was  fpeedily  to  un- 
dergo, and  gives  occalion  to  the  poet  to 
introduce  a  moral  reflexion  from  Virgil, 
which  adds  to  the  pleafantry  of  the  flory. 
In  one  of  the  paflages  where  Pope  has 
copied  Vida,  he  has  loft  the  propriety  of 
the  original,  which  arifes  from  the  different 
colours  of  the  mcriy  at  chefs. 

Thus,  when  difpers'd  a  routed  army  runs,  &c.  * 

Non  aliter,  campis  leglo  fe  buxea  utrinquc 
Compofult,  duplici  digeftis  ordine  turmis, 
Adverlifque  ambse  fulfere  coloribus  alze  ; 
Qiiam  Galloium  acies,  Alpino  frigore  lat^e^ 
Corpora,  fi  tendant  albis  in  pr:Elia  fignis, 
Aurora;  populos  contra,  et  Phaethonte  peruftos 
Infano  ^^thiopas^  et  nigri  Memnonis  alas  f . 

To  this  fcene  fucceeds  the  tea-table.  It 
is,  doubtlefs,  as  hard  to  make  a  coffee-pot 
iliine  in  poetry  as  a  plough  :  yet  Pope  has 
fucceeded  in  giving  elegance  to  fo  familiar 
an  objedt,  as  well  as  Virgil.  The  guardian 
fpirits  are  again  adlive,  and  importantly 
employed  ^ 

*  Cant.  iii.  ver.  8i.      f  Vids  ScacchiaLudus,  ver.  74,  &c. 

Vol.  L     ,  R  Strait 
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Strait  hover  round  the  fair  her  airy  band  *  ; 
Some,  as  file  fipp'd,  the  fuming  liquor  frain'd. 

Then  follows  an  inflance  of  afliduity  fancied 
with  great  delicacy  -, 

Some  o'er  her  lap  their  careful  plumes  difplay'd. 
Trembling,  and  confcious  of  the  rich  brocade. 

But  nothing  can  excel  the  behaviour  of  the 
fylphs,and  their  wakeful  follicitude  for  their 
charge,  when  the  danger  grows  more  immi- 
nent, and  the  cataflrophe  approaches. 

Swift  to  the  Lock  a  thoufand  fpritcs  repair  f. 

The  methods  by  which  they  endeavoured  to 
preferve  her  from  the  intended  mifchief,  are 
fuch  only  as  could  be  executed  by  a  fylph  ; 
and  have  therefore  an  admirable  propriety, 
as  well  as  the  utmoft  elegance. 

A  thoufand  wing's  bv  turns  blow  back  the  hairt. 
And  thrice  they  tvvitch'd  the  diamond  in  her  car, 
Thrice  fhc  look'd  back,  and  thrice  the  fee  drew  near. 

*  Cant.  iii.  ver.  113. 

f  It  is  remarkable  that  madame  dc  Sevigne  has  men- 
tioned the  fvlphs  as  invifible  attendants,  and  as  intcrefted 
in  the  aftairs  of  the  ladies,  in  the  10 ill,  104th,  195111,  of 
'her  Letters. 

+  Cant.  iii.  ver.  136. 

stiu 
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Still  farther  to  heighten  the  piece,  and  to 
preferve  the  chara(5lers  of  his  machines 
to  the  laft,  juft  when  the  fatal  *  forfex  was 
fpread, 

Ev'n  then,  before  the  fatal  Engine  clos'd  f  ^ 
A  wretched  fylph  too  fondly  interpos'd  ;- 


Fate  urg'd  the  (lieers,   and  cut  the  fylph  in  twain, 
(But  airy  fubftance  foon  unites  again.) 

Which  laft  line  is  an  admirable  parody  on 
that  paflage  of  Milton,  which,  perhaps 
oddly  enough,  defcribes  Satan  wounded ; 

The  griding  fword,  with  difcontinuous  wound, 
l*afs'd  thro'  him  ;  but  th'  etherial  fubftance  clos'd. 
Not  long  divifible  J. 

The  parodies  are  fome  of  the  mod  exqui- 
iite  parts  of  this  poem.  That  which  fol- 
lows from  the  **  Dum  juga  mentis  aper^" 
of  Virgil,  contains  fome  of  the  moft  artful 

*  Obferve  the  many  periphrafes,  and  uncommon  appel- 
lations. Pope  has  ufed  for  Scijfars,  which  would  found  too 
vulgar,—"  Fatal  Engine,—"  Forfex,—"  Sheers,— Meet- 
ing Points,  Sec.'* 

•f-  Cant.  iii.  ver.  153. 

I  Paradife  Loll,  Bock  vi.  ver.  33a. 

R  2  firokes 
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flrokes  of  fatire,  and  the  mofl  poignant  ri- 
dicule imaginable. 

While  fifh  in  flreams,  or  birds  delight  in  air. 
Or  in  a  coach  and  fix  the  Britifh  fair. 
As  long  as  Atalantis  fhall  be  read, 
Or  the  fmall  pillow  grace  a  lady's  bed. 
While  vifits  fliall  be  paid  on  folemn  days. 
When  numerous  wax-lights  in  bright  order  blaze. 
While  nymphs  take  treats,  or  affignations  give, 
So  long  my  honour,  name,  and  praife,  fhall  live*. 

The  introducftion  of  frequent  parodies  on 
ferious  and  folemn  pafTages  of  Homer  and 
Virp^il,  give  much  life  and  fpirit  to  heroi- 
comic  poetry.  **  Tu  dors,  Prelat?  tu  dors?" 
in  Boileau,  is  the  "  EuSei^  KI^eQ-  vis'  of 
Homer,  and  is  full  of  humour.  The  wife 
of  the  barber  talks  in  the  language  of  Dido 
in  her  expoilulations  to  her  iEneas,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fecond  canto  of  the  Lu- 
trin.  Pope's  parodies  of  the  fpeech  of 
Sarpedon  in  Homer  *f,  and  of  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  Achilles's  fceptcr  J,  together  with 
the  fcales  of  Jupiter  from  Homer,  Virgil, 

*  Canr.  iii.  ver.  165.  f  Cant.  v.  vcr.  9. 

I  Cant.  iv.  ver.  133. 

and 
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and  Milton  *,  are  judicioufly  introduced  in 
their  feveral  places  j  are  perhaps  fuperiour 
to  thofe  Boileau  or  Garth  have  ufed,  and 
are  worked  up  with  peculiar  pleafantry. 
The  mind  of  the  reader  is  engaged  by  no- 
velty, when  it  fo  unexpectedly  finds  a 
thought  or  objed:  it  had  been  accuftomed 
to  furvey  in  another  form,  fuddenly  ar- 
rayed in  a  ridiculous  garb.  A  mixture  of 
comic  and  ridiculous  images,  with  ferious 
and  important  ones, adds  alfo  nofmall  beauty 
to  this  fpecies  of  poetry.  As  in  the  fol- 
lowing pailages,  where  real  and  imaginary 
diilrelTes  are  coupled  together. 

Not  youthful  kings  In  battle  fclz'd  alive  f , 
Not  fcornful  virgins  who  their  charms  furvlve. 
Not  ardent  lovers  robbM  of  all  their  blifs. 
Not  ancient  ladies  when  refus'd  a  kifs. 
Not  tyrants  fierce  that  unrepenting  die. 

Nay,  to  carry  the  climax  flill  higher. 

Not  Cyr,thia  when  her  manteau's  pinn'd  awry. 
E'er  felt  fuch  rage,  refentment,  and  defpair. 

*  Cant.  V.  ver.  72.  f  Cant;  Iv.  ver.  3. 

R  3  Thi> 
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This  is  much  fupcriour  to  a  fimilar  palTage 
in  the  Difpenfary,  which  Popp:  might  have 
in  his  eye; 

At  this  the  viclors  own  fuch  ccflaeics  * 
As  Memphian  priefts  if  their  Ofiris  fneezc; 
Or  champions  with  Olympic  clangor  fir'd. 
Or  fimp'ring  prudes  with  fpritely  Nantz  infpir'd. 
Or  Sultans  rais'd  from  dungeons  to  a  crown. 
Or  falling  zealots  when  the  fermoq's  done. 

Thefe  objects  have  no  reference  to  Garth's 
fubjedt,  as  almoft  all  of  Pope's  have,  in  the 
paflage  in  queftion,  where  fome  female 
foible  is  glanced  at.  In  this  fame  canto, 
the  cave  of  Spleen,  the  pi(flures  of  her 
attendants.  Ill-nature  and  Affecta- 
tion, the  effects  of  the  vapour  that  hung 
over  her  palace,  the  imaginary  difeafcs  flae 
occafions,     the  -f-  fpeech    of    Umbriel,    a 

gnome, 

*  Cant.  V.  zd  calc. 

f  Efpecially  when  he  adjures  the  goddcfb  hy  an  account 
of  his  fervices.  Cant.  iv.  ver.  72. 

If  e'er  with  airy  horns  I  planted  heads. 
Or  rumpled  petticoats,  or  tumbled  beds. 
Or  caus'd  fufpicion  where  no  foul  was  rud#. 
Or  difcompofed  the  head-drcfs  of  a  prude. 

Or 
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gnome,  to  this  malignant  deity,  the  vial 
of  female  forrows,  the  fpeech  of  Thaleflris 
to  aggravate  the  misfortune,  the  breaking 
the  vial  with  its  direful  effe<5ts,  and  the 
fpeech  of  the  difconfolate  Belinda  5  all 
thefe  circumftances  are  poetically  ima- 
gined, and  are  far  fuperior  to  any  of  Boi- 
leau  and  Garth.  How  much  in  charader 
is  it  for  Belinda  to  mark  a  very  difmal  and 
folitary  fituation,  by  wifliing  to  be  con- 
veyed. 

Where  the  gilt  chariot  never  marks  the  way, 
"Where  none  learn  Ombre,  none  e'er  tafte  Bohea*  ! 

Nothing  is  more  common  in  the  poets  than 
to  introduce  omens  as  preceding  fome  im- 
portant and  dreadful  event.  Virgil  has 
flrongly  defcribed  thofe  that  preceded  the 
death  of  Dido.  The  rape  of  Belinda's 
Lock    mufl   neceffarily    alfo   be   attended 

Or  e'er  to  coftive  lap-dog  gave  difeafe— » — 
Hear  me,  and  touch  Belinda  with  chagrin. 
That  Hngle  aft  gives  half  the  wor/d  the  fpleen.» 

Nothing  can  equal  this  beautiful  panegyric,  but  the  fati- 
rical  touches  that  go  before. 
*  Cant.  iv.  ver.  1 56, 

R  d.  with 
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with  alarming  prodigies.  V/ith  what  ex^ 
quifite  fatire  are  they  enumerated  ! 

Thrice  from  my  trembling  hand  the  patch-box  fell  j 
The  tottering  china  lliook  without  a  wioJ  *. 

And  flill  more  to  aggravate  the  direfulnef;^ 
of  the  impending  evil. 

Nay  Poll  fate  mute,  and  Shock  was  mod  unkind  ! 

^  The  chief  fubjedl:  of  the  fifth  and  laffc 

canto,  is  the  battle  that  enfues,  and  the 
endeavours  of  the  ladies  to  recover  the  hair. 
This  battle  is  defcribed,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
in  very  lofty  and  pompous  terms :  a  game 
of  romps  was  never  fo  well  dignified  be- 
fore. The  weapons  made  ufe  of  are  the 
moft  proper  imaginable :  the  lightning  of 
the  ladies  eyes,  intolerable  frowns,  a  pinch 
of  fnufF,  and  a  bodkin.  The  machinery  is 
iiot  forgot  : 

Triumphant  Umbriel  on  a  fconcc's  height, 
Clapp'd  his  glad  wings,  and  fate  to  view  the  fight  f. 

*  Cant.  iv.  ver.  \G\.  f  Cant.  v.  ver.  53. 

Again^ 
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Again,  when  the  fnufF  is  given  to  the  Baron, 

The  gnomes  direct,  to  ev'ry  atom  juft. 
The  pungent  grains  of  titillating  cluft*, 

poileau  and  Garth  have  alfo  each  of  them 
.enlivened  their  pieces  with  a  mock-fight. 
But  Boileau  has  laid  the  (ccne  of  his  action 
jn  a  neighbouring  bookfeller's  (hop  ;  where 
the  combatants  encounter  each  other  by 
chance.  This  conduct  is  a  little  inartifi- 
cial j  but  has  given  the  fatyrift  an  oppor- 
tunity of  indulging  his  ruling  paflion,  the 
expofing  the  bad  poets,  with  which  France 
at  that  time  abounded.  Swift's  Battle  of 
the  Books,  at  the  end  of  the  Tale  of  a 
Tub,  is  evidently  taken  from  this  "j^  battle 
of  Boileau,  which  is  excellent  in  its  kind. 
The  fight  of  the  phyficians,  in  the  Dif- 
penfary,  is  one  of  its  moft  lliining  parts. 
There  is  a  vail:  deal  of  propriety,  as  well 
as  pleafantry,  in  the  weapons  Garth  has 
given  to  his  warriours.  They  are  armed, 
fnuch  in  charadter,  with  cauftics,  emetics, 

*  Cant.  v.  ver.  85.  f  Cant.  v. 

and 
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and  cathartics ;  with  buckthorn,  and  jlecl- 
pills ;  with  fyringcs,  bed-pans,  and  urinals. 
The  execution  is  exai^lly  proportioned  to 
the  deadlinefs  of  fiich  irreliftible  weapons ; 
and  the  wounds  inflicted,  arc  fuitable  to 
the  nciture  of  each  different  inltrument, 
faid  to  infiid  them  *, 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  grand  cataf-. 
trophe  of  the  poem ;  the  invaluable  Lock 
which  is  fo  eagerly  fought,  is  irrecoverably 
loil !  And  here  our  poet  has  made  a  judi- 
cious ufe  of  that  celebrated  fiction  of 
AriolliO;  that  all  things  loll:  on  earth  are 
trcafured  in  the  moon.  How  fuch  a  fic- 
tion can  properly  have  place  in  an  epic 
poem,  it  becomes  the  defenders  of  this 
agreeably  extravagant  writer  to  juftify; 
but  in  a  comic  poem,  it  appears  with 
grace  and  confiflency.  The  whole  paf- 
fiige  in  Ariofto  is  full  of  wit  and  fatire  j 
for  wit  and  fatire  were  perhaps  the  chief  and 
charaderiflical  of  the  many  flriking  excel- 

*  Cant.  V. 

lenciea 
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kncles  of  Ariofto  *.  In  this  repofitory  in 
the  hmar  fphere,  fays  the  fprightly  Ita- 
lian, were  to  be  found, 

Le  lachrimej  e  i  fofplri  de  gli  amanti, 
L'inutil'  tempo,  che  fi  perdc  a  gioco, 
E  r  otio  lungo  d'huomini  ignoranti, 
Vani  difegni,  che  non  han  mai  loco, 
I  vani  defiderii  fono  tanti, 
Che  la  piu  parte  ingombra  di  quel  loco, 

*  If  this  be  thought  too  hardi  a  criticifm  on  this  juflly 
celebrated  Italian,  1  am  ready  to  adopt  the  following  opinion 
of  a  writer  of  tafte  and  penetration  : 

*'  Ariofto  pleafes ;  but  not  by  his  monftrous  and  improba- 
ble fidions,  by  his  bizarre  mixture  of  the  ferious  and  comic 
Hyles,  by  the  want  of  coherence  in  his  ftories,  or  by  the  con- 
tinual interruptions  in  his  narration.  He  charms  by  the 
force  and  clearnefs  of  his  exprefTion,  by  the  readinefs  and. 
variety  of  his  inventions,  and  by  his  natural  piftures  of  the 
pailions,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  gay  and  amorous  kind. 
And  however  his  faults  may  diminifti  our  fitlsfaclion,  they 
are  not  able  entirely  to  deftroy  it.  Did  our  pleafure  really 
arife  from  thefe  parts  of  his  poem,  which  we  denominate 
faults,  this  would  be  no  objection  to  criticifm  in  general : 
it  would  only  be  an  objeftion  to  thofe  particular  rules  of 
criticifm,  which  would  eftablifh  fuch  circumftances  to  be 
faults,  and  would  reprefent  them  as  univerfally  blameable. 
If  they  are  found  to  pleafe,  they  cannot  be  faults  ;  let  the 
pleafure  which  they  produce,  be  ever  fo  unexpected  and 
unaccountable."  Hume's  Four  Dissertations.  DiiT.  iv. 
t).  212.     London,   1757. 

CIo 

■    •         ■   U 
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Cio  che  in  fumma  qua  giu  pcrdefti  mai. 
La  fu  faltendo  ritrovar  potrai  *. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  poet  had  the 
boldnefs  to  place  among  thefe  imaginary 
treafures,  the  famous  deed  of  gift  of  Con- 
flantine  to  Pope  Silvefter,  **  If,  fays  he,  I 
may  be  allowed  to  fay  this,** 

Quefto  era  il  dono  (fe  pero  dir  lecc) 
Che  Conftantino  al  buon  Silvcftre  fece. 

It  may  be  obferved  in  general,  to  the  ho- 
i}our  of  the  poets,  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, that  they  have  ever  been  foroe  of  the 
firfr,  who  have  dete(fled  and  oppofed  th^ 
falfe  claims,  and  mifchievous  ufurpations, 
of  fuperftition  and  flavery.  Nor  can  this 
be  wondered  at,  fince  thefe  two  are  the 
greatefl  enemies,  not  only  to  all  true  hap- 
pinefs,  but  to  all  true  genius. 

The  denouement,  as  a  pedantic  difciple 
of  Boiiu  would  call  it,  of  this  poem,  is 
well  condu(fted.     What  is  become  of  this 

*  Orlando  Furiofo.     Cant,  xxxiv. 

important 
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important  Lock  of  Hair  ?  It  is  made  a 
conftellation  with  that  of  Berenice,  fo  ce- 
lebrated by  Callimachus.  As  it  rifes  to 
heaven, 

The  fylphs  behold  it  kindling  as  it  flies*. 

And  pleas'd  purfue  its  progrefs  through  fche  ftiics. 

One  cannot  fufficiently  applaud  the  art  of 
the  poet,  in  conflantly  keeping  in  the 
reader's  view,  the  machinery  of  the  poem, 
to  the  very  lail.  Even  when  the  Lock  is 
transformed,  the  fylphs,  who  had  fo  care- 
fully guarded  it,  are  here  once  again  art- 
fully mentioned,  as  finally  rejoicing  in  its 
honourable  transformation. 

In  reading:  the  Lutrin,  I  have  always 
been  ilruck  v/ith  the  impropriety  of  fo  fe- 
rious  a  conclufion,  as  Boileau  has  given  to 
fo  ludicrous  a  poem.  Piety  and  Justice 
are  beings  rather  too  awful,  to  have  any 
concern  in  the  celebrated  Defk.  They  ap- 
pear as  much  out  of  place  and  feafon,  as 
would  the  archbiiliop  of  Paris  in  his  pon- 

*  Cant.  V.  ven  1 30- 

tifical 
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tifical    robes,    in   an    harlequin   entertain- 
ment. 

Pope  does  not  defert  his  favorite  Lock, 
even  after  it  becomes  a  conflellation  ;  and 
the  ufes  he  affigns  to  it  are  indeed  admirablcj 
and  have  a  reference  to  the  fubjecfl  of  the 
poem. 

This  the  beau  monde  fhall  from  the  Mall  furvey  *, 
And  hail  with  mufic  it's  propitious  ray; 
This  the  bleft  lover  fhall  for  Fenus  take, 
And  fend  up  prayers  from  Rofamunda's  lake ; 
This  Partridge  foon  fliall  view  in  cloudlefs  (kies. 
When  next  he  looks  through  Galileo's  eyes ; 
And  hence  th'  egregious  wizard  fhall  foredoom, 
The  fate  of  Louis,  and  the  fall  of  Rome. 

This  is  at  once,  dulce  loqui,  and  ri- 

DERE   DECORUM. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
thought  an  exaggerated  panegyric  to  fay, 
that  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  is  the  best 
SATIRE  extant;  that  it  contains  the  trueft 
and   livelieft  pi(flure  of  modern  life;  and 

*  Cant.  V.  ver.  133, 

that 
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that  the  iubjed:  is  of  a  more  elegant  na- 
ture, as  well  as  more  artfully  condudled, 
than  that  of  any  other  heroi-comlc  poem. 
Pope  here  appears  in  the  light  of  a  man 
of  gallantry,  and  of  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  world  -,  and  indeed  he  had  nothing, 
in  his  carriage  and  deportment,  of  that  af- 
fecled  lingularity,  which  has  induced  fome 
men  of  genius  to  defpife,  and  depart  from, 
the  eftablilhed  rules  of  politenefs  and  civil 
life.  For  all  poets  have  not  pradtifed  the 
ibber  and  rational  advice  of  Boilcau. 

Qne  Ics  vers  ne  foient  pas  votre  ctcrnci  emploi : 
Cultivez  vos  amisj  (oy^z  homme  de  ioi. 
Cell  peu  d'  ctre  agreeable  ct  chaimant  dans  un  iivre  j 
II  fiiit  iavoir  encore,  et  converfcr,  et  vivre*. 

Our  nation  can  boafl  alfo,  of  having: 
produced  one  cr  two  more  poems  of  the 
burlefque  kind,  that  are  excellent;  parti- 
cularly the  Splendid  Shilling,  that  ad- 
mirable copy  of  the  folemn  irony  of  Cer- 
vantes;  who  is  the  father  and  unrivalled 
model  of  the   true   mock-heroic  :   and   the 

*  L'Art  Poetigue,  Charjt.  iv. 

"   ■  Musci- 
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Muscii'ULA,  written  with  the  purity  of 
Virgil,  whom  the  author  io  perfed:ly  un- 
derflood,  and  with  the  pleafantry  of  Lu- 
cian  :  to  which  I  cannot  forbear  adding, 
the  ScRiBLERiAD  of  Mr.  Cambridge*, 
the  Machine  gesticulantes  of  Ad- 
difon,  the  Hobbinol  of  Somerville,  and 
the  Trivia  of  Gay. 

If  fome  of  the  moft  candid  among  the 
French  critics,  begin  to  acknowledge,  that 
they  have  produced  nothing  in  point   of 

*  This  learned  and  ingenious  writer  hath  made  a  new  re- 
mark, in  his  preface,  worth  examination  and  attention. 
He  fays,  that  in  firll  reading  the  /our  celebrated  mock- 
heroic  poems,  he  perceived  they  had  all  fome  radical  dcfetl. 
That  at  laft  he  found  by  a  diligent  perufal  of  Don  Quixote, 
that  Propriety  was  the  fundamental  excellence  of  that  work. 
That  all  the  Marvellous  was  reconcileable  to  Probability ^ 
as  the  author  lead  his  hero  into  that  fpecies  of  abfurdity 
only,  which  it  was  natural  for  an  imagination  heated  with 
the  continual  reading  of  books  of  chivalry  to  fall  into. 
That  the  want  of  attention  to  this  was  the  fundamental  er- 
ror of  thofe  poems.  For  with  what  Propriety  do 
Churchmen,  Phyficians,  Beaux,  and  Belles,  or  Bockjellcrst 
in  the  Lutrin,  Difpenfary,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  and  Dun- 
ciad,  addrcfs  themfelves  to  heathen  Gods,  offer  facrifices, 
con fult  oracles,  or  talk  the  language  of  Homer,  and  of  the 
heroes  of  antiquity  ? 

SUBLI-* 
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Sublimity  and  Majesty  equal  to  the 
Paradife  Loft,  we  may  alfo  venture  to  af- 
firm, that  in  point  of  Delicacy,  Ele- 
gance, and  fine-turned  Raillery,  on 
Avhich  they  have  fo  much  valued  them- 
feives,  they  have  produced  nothing  equal 
to  the  Rape  of  the  Lock.  It  is  in  this 
compofition,  Pope  principally  appears  a 
Poet  ;  in  which  he  has  difplayed  more 
imagination  than  in  all  his  other  works 
taken  together.  It  Ihould  however  be  re- 
membered, that  he  was  not  the  first  for- 
mer and  creator  of  thofe  beautiful  ma- 
chines, the  fylphs ;  on  which  his  claim  to 
imagination  is  chiefly  founded.  He  found 
them  exifting  ready  to  his  hand ;  but  has, 
indeed,  employed  them  with  fingular  judg* 
xpent  and  artifice. 


Vol.  L  S  sect. 
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SEC  T.      V. 

Of  The  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  a7i 
U?2fortunate  Lady^  The  Pro- 
logue to  Cato^  and  The  Epilogue 
to  fane  Shore* 


f  M  ^HE  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  an  TJn- 
X  fortunate  Lady,  which  is  next  to  be 
fpoken  of,  as  it  came  from  the  heart,  is 
very  tender  and  pathetic  -,  more  fo,  I  think, 
than  any  other  copy  of  verfcs  of  our  au- 
thor. We  arc  unacquainted  with  the  whole 
of  her  hiflory,  and  with  that  feries  of  mis- 
fortunes, which  feems  to  have  dravvMi  on 
the  melancholy  cataftrophe,  alluded  to  in 
the  beginning  of  this  Elegy.  She  is  faid 
to  be  the  fame  perfon,  to  whom  the  duke 
of  Buckingham  has  addrefled  feme  lines, 
viz.  "  To  a  Lady  defigning  to  retire  into 
a  Monaftery."  This  delign  is  alfo  hinted 
at  in  Pope's  Letters  *  where  he  lays,  in  a 

*  Vol.  vii.  p.  193.  Oitavo  Edition. 

letter 
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letter  addreffed,  I  prefume,  to  this  very 
perfon,  "  If  you  are  refolved,  in  revenge, 
to  rob  the  world  of  fo  much  example,  as 
you  may  afford  it,  I  believe  your  defign 
will  be  vain :  for  even,  in  a  monastery, 
your  devotions  cannot  carry  you  fo  far  to- 
wards the  next  world,  as  to  make  this  lofe 
fight  of  you  :  but  you  will  be  like  a  ftar, 
that,  while  it  is  fixed  in  heaven,  fhines 
over  all  the  earth.  Wherefoever  providence 
Ihall  difpofe  of  the  mofr  valuable  thing  I 
know,  I  {hall  ever  follow  you  with  my 
lincerefl:  wiflies ;  and  my  befl  thoughts  will 
be  perpetually  waiting  upon  you,  when  you 
never  hear  of  me  or  them.  Your  own 
guardian  angels  cannot  be  more  conftant, 
nor  more  filent." 

This  Elegy  opens  with  a  flriking  a- 
bruptnefs,  and  a  ftrong  image;  the  poet 
fancies  he  beholds  fuddenly  the  phantom  of 
his  murdered  friend; 

What  beck'ning  ghoft  along  the  moonlight  (hade. 
Invites  my  fteps,  and  points  to  yonder  glade  ? 

S   2  'Tb 
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'Tis  Ihe  ! — but  why  that  bleeding  bofom  gor'd, 
Why  dimly  gleams  the  vifionary  fvvord  ? 

This  queftion  alarms  the  reader;  and  puts 
one  in  mind  of  that  lively  and  afFedting 
image  in  the  prophecy  of  Ifaiah,  fo  vigo- 
roufly  conceived,  that  it  places  the  objecft  full 
in  one's  eyes.  '*  Who  is  this  that  cometh 
from  Edom  ?  With  dyed  garments  from 
Bofra*?"  Akenfide  has  begun  one  of  his 
odes  in  the  like  manner; 

O  fly  !  'tis  dire  Suspicion's  mein  ; 
And  meditating  plagues  unfcen, 

The  forc'rels  hither  bends  ! 
Behold  her  torch  in  gall  imbru'd  ; 
Behold,  her  garments  drop  with  blood 

Of  lovers  and  of  friends  ! 

The  execrations  on  the  cruelties  of  this 
lady's  relations,  which  had  driven  her  to 
this  deplorable  extremity,  are  very  fpirited 
and  forcible  ;  efpecially  where  tlic  poet  fays 
emphatically, 

Thus,  if  eternal  juRicc  rules  the  ball, 

Th-  ->  liall  your  wives,  and  thus  your  children  fall, 

*  Chap.  L\iii.  ver.  i, 

5  He 
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He  defcribes  afterwards  the  defolatlon  of 
this  family,  by  the  following  lively  cir- 
cumftance  and  profopopceia : 

There  paffengers  (hall  ftand,  and  pointing  lay, 
(While  the  long  funerals  blacken  all  the  way) 
Lo  !   thefe  were  they,  whofe  fouls  the  furies  fleel'd, 
And  curft  with  hearts  unknowing  how  to  yield  ! 
So  perifh  all,  whofe  breaft  ne'er  Icarn'd  to  glow 
For  others  good,  or  melt  at  others  woe. 

The  incident  of  her  dying  in  a  country  re- 
mote from  her  relations  and  acquaintance, 
is  touched  with  great  tendernefs,  and  intro- 
duced with  propriety,  to  aggravate  and 
heighten  her  lamentable  fate  ^ 

No  friend's  complaint,  no  kind  domeftic  tear*, 

Pleas'd  thy  pale  ghoft,  or  grac'd  thy  mournful  bier  j 

By  foreign  hands  thy  dying  eyes  were  clos'd, 

By  foreign  hands  thy  decent  limbs  compos'd. 

By  foreign  hands  thy  humble  grave  adorn'd, 

By  ftrangers  honour'd,  and  by  ftrangers  mourn'd  ! 

The  force  of  the  repetition  of  the  fignifi- 
cant  epithet  foreign^  need  not   be  pointed 

*  Something  like  that  pathetic  iiroke  in  the  Philodetes  of 
Sophocles,  who,  among  other  heavy  circumflancesof  difcrefs, 
ic  faid  not  to  have  near  him,  any  <rij\']^cfov  oy-ixu.  Ver.  171. 
•—Not  to  be  tranflated. 

S3  out 
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out  to  any  reader  of  fenfibility.  The  right 
of  fepulture  of  which  fhe  was  deprived, 
from  the  manner  of  her  death,  is  glanced 
at  with  great  delicacy;  nay,  and  a  very 
poetical  ufe  is  made  of  it. 

What  though  no  facred  earth  allow  thee  room, 
Nor  hallow'd  dirge  be  mutter'd  o'er  thy  tomb  ? 
Yet  {hall  thy  grave  with  rifing  flowers  be  drcft. 
And  the  green  turf  lie  lightly  on  thy  breaft  ; 
There  fhall  the  morn  her  earlieft  tears  bcflow. 
There  the  firft  rofes  of  the  year  fhall  blow. 

If  this  Elegy  be  fo  excellent,  it  may 
be  afcribed  to  this  caufe ;  that  the  occafion 
of  it  was  real ;  for  it  is  certainly  an  in- 
difputable  maxim,  **  That  nature  is  more 
powerful  than  fancy  ^  that  we  can  always 
feel  more  than  we  can  imagine ;  and  that 
the  moft  artful  fidion  can  give  way  to 
truth."  When  Polus  the  celebrated  acflor, 
once  affe(5ted  his  audience  with  more  than 
ordinary  emotions,  it  was  "  ludu  et  la- 
mentis  veris,"  by  burfting  out  into  real 
cries  and  tears ;  for  in  perfonating  Eledra 
weeping    over    the    fuppofed    urn    of    her 

brother 
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brother  Oreftes,  he  held  in  his  hand  the 
real  afhes  of  his  own  fon  lately  dead  *, 
Events  that  have  adually  happened  are,  af- 
ter all,  the  propereft  fubjedts  for  poetry. 
The  befl  eclogue  of  Virgil  -f-,  the  beft  ode 
of  Horace  J,  are  founded  on  real  incidents. 
If  vv^e  briefly  caft  our  eyes  over  the  mofl  in- 
tercHing  and  affedling  ftories,  ancient  or 
modern,  we  fliall  find  that  they  are  fuch, 
as  Iiowever  adorned  and  a  little  diverfified, 
are  yet  grounded  on  true  hiftory,  and  on 
real  matters  of  fad:.  Such,  for  inftance, 
among  the  ancients,  are  the  ftories,  of  Jo- 
feph,  of  Oedipus,  the  Trojan  war  and  its 
confequences,  of  Virginia  and  the  Horatii; 
fuch,  among  the  moderns,  are  the  ilories 
of  king  Lear,  the  Cid,  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
and  Oroonoko.  The  feries  of  events  con- 
tained in  thefe  ftories,  feem  far  to  furpafs 
the  utmofl:  powers  of  human  imagination. 
In  the  beft  conducfted  fiction,  feme  mark  of 
improbability  and  incoherence  will  ftill  ap- 
pear. 

*  Aul.  Gell.  Nod.  Attic.  lib.  vii.  cap.  v. 

t  The  Firft.  :|:  Ode  xiii.  lib.  ii. 

S    4  I   SHALL 
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I  SHALL  only  add  to  thefe,  a  tale  lite^ 
rally  true,  which  the  admh-able  Dante 
has  introduced  in  his  Inferno,  and  which 
is  not  fufliciently  known  :  I  cannot  recoi- 
led: any  palTage,  in  any  writer  whatever, 
fo  truly  pathetic.  Ugolino,  a  Florentine 
count,  is  giving  the  defcription  of  his  be- 
ing imprifoned  with  his  children  by  the 
^rchbifliop  Ruggieri.  **  The  hour  ap- 
proached when  we  expedled  to  have  fome- 
thing  brought  us  to  eat.  But  inflead  of 
feeing  any  food  appear,  *  /  heard  the  doors 
of  that  horrible  dungeon  more  clofely  barred. 
I  beheld  my  little  children  iyi  Jilcncey  and 
could  not  weep.  My  heart  was  petrified  ! 
The  little  wretches  wept,  and  my  dear 
Anfelm  iliid  ^  l^u  guardi  si,  padre:  che 
hai  "^  father  you  look  on  us  !  what  ails  you  ? 
I  could  neither  weep  nor  anfvver,  and  con- 

*  [t  was  thought  not  improper  to  diftinguiiTi  the  more 
JTSOving  pafTages  by  Italics.  Sir  Joihua  Reynolds,  v.liofe 
mind  is  flored  with  great  and  exalted  ideas,  has  lately 
Ihewn,  by  a  pidurc  on  this  fubjcd,  how  qualified  he  is  to 
prefide  at  a  Royal  Academy,  and  that  he  has  taltnts  that 
ought  not  to  be  conlined  to  portrait-painting. 

tinqe4 
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tinued  fwallowed  up  in  filcnt  agony,  all 
that  day,  and  the  following  night,  even 
till  the  dawn  of  day.  As  foon  as  a  glim- 
mering ray  darted  through  the  doleful 
prifon,  that  I  could  view  again  thofe  four 
faces,  in  ivhich  my  oivn  image  ivas  impreJ/'eJ, 
I  g?tarocd  both  my  hands,  with  grief  and 
rage.  My  children  believing  I  did  this 
throup-h  eagernefs  to  eat,  railing  themfelves 
fuddenly  up,  faid  to  rrie.  My  father  I  our 
torments  would  be  lefs,  if  you  ivould  allay  the 
rage  of  your  hunger  upon  us.  I  retrained 
myfelf,  that  I  might  not  encreafe  their 
m.ifery.  JVe  were  all  mute  that  day,  and 
the  following.  Quel  di,  e  1'  altro,  ftemmo 
tutri  muti.  The  fourth  day  being  come  •', 
Gaddo  falling  extended  at  niy  feet,  cried, 
Padre  fuio,  che  non  rn  ajuti  I  My  father, 
why  do  you  not  help  me?  and  died.  The 
other  three  expired  one  after  the  other, 
between  the  fifth  and  fixth  day,  famiihed 

*  Mr.  Rich^rdfon  was  the  firft  that  gave  an  Enplifh 
tranflation  in  bhink  verfe  of  this  paflhgc  of  Dante  in  his 
book,  entitled  a  Difcourfe  on  the  D'ignity  of  the  Science 
of  a  Connojffcur.     London  17 19.  page  30. 

as 
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as  thou  feeft  me  now  !  And  I,  being  feized 
with  bli?id?2efsj  began  to  go  groping  upon 
them  ivith  my  hands  and  feet :  and  con- 
tinued calling  them  by  their  names  three 
days  after  they  were  dead.  £  tre  di  li 
chiamai  poiche  fur  morti :  then  hunger 
'uanquified  my  grief  T 

If  this  inimitable  defcription  had  been 
found  in  Homer,  the  Greek  tragedies,  or 
Virgil,  how  many  commentaries  and  pane- 
gyrics would  it  have  given  rife  to  ?  What 
fhall  we  fay,  or  think,  of  the  genius  able 
to  produce  it  ?  Perhaps  the  Inferno  of 
Dante  is  the  next  compofition  to  the  Iliad, 
in  point  of  originality  and  fublimity.  And 
with  regard  to  the  Pathetic,  let  this  talc 
fland  a  teftimony  of  his  abilities :  for  my 
own  part,  I  truly  believe  it  was  never  car- 
ried to  a  greater  height.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  Chaucer  appears  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly flruck  with  this  tale  in  Dante, 
having  highly  commended  this,  **  grete 
poete   of  Italic,"  for  this  narration;  with 

a  fum- 
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a    fummary   of   which   he    concludes    the 
Monke's  Tale  *. 

The  Prologue  to  AddifoJis  Tragedy  of 
CatOy  is  fuperior  to  any  prologue  of  Dryden; 
who,  notwithflanding,  is  fo  juflly  celebrated 
for  this  fpecies  of  writing.  The  prologues 
of  Dryden  are  fatyrical  and  facetious ;  this 
of  Pope  is  folemn  and  fublime,  as  the  fub- 
jecfl  required.  Thofe  of  Dryden  contain 
general  topics  of  criticifm  and  wit,  and  may 
precede  any  play  whatfoever,  even  tragedy 
or  comedy.  This  of  Pope  is  particular, 
and    appropriated    to     the     tragedy    alone, 

*  Milton  was  particularly  fond  of  this  writer.  The  fol- 
lowing pafTage  is  curious,  and  has  not  been  taken  notice  of 
by  the  late  writers  of  his  life:  "  Ego  ccrte  illis  utrifque 
linguis  non  extremis  tantummodo  labris  niadidus ;  fed  iiquis 
alius,  quantum  per  annos  licuit,  poculis  majoribus  prolatus, 
poiTum  tamen  nonnunquam  ad  ilium  Daktem,  &  Petrar- 
cham,  aliofque  veftros  complufculos,  libenter  &  cupide  co- 
meiTatum  ire.  Nee  me  tam  ipfa:  Athenas  Attica;  cum  illo 
fuo  pellucido  IlifTo,  nee  ilia  vetus  Roma  fua  Tiberis  ripa 
retinere  valuerunt,  quin  f»pe  Arnum  veftrum,  &  Facfulanos 
illos  Colles  invifere  amem.  Milton.  Epistol.  Eoift.  viii, 
B.  Bommathaso  Florentino,  Michael  Angelo,  from  a 
fimilarity  of  genius,  was  fond  of  Dante.  Both  were  great 
inaflers  in  the  Terrible.  M.  Angelo  made  a  Bas-rclicf  on 
this  fubjeft,  which  I  have  fcen. 

which 
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which  it  was  deiigned  to  introduce.  The 
moil:  ftriking  images  and  allufions  it  con- 
tains, are  taken,  with  judgment,  from  fome 
paflages  in  the  life  of  Cato  himfclf.  Such 
is  that  fine  flroke,  more  lofty  than  any 
thing  in  the  tragedy  itfelf,  where  the  poet 
fays,  that  when  Ca^far  amid  the  pomp  and 
magnificence  of  a  triumph, 

Shew'd  Rome  her  Cato's  figure  drawn  in  ftate  j 
As  her  dead  father's  reverend  image  paft. 
The  pomp  was  darkcn'd  and  the  day  o'ercafi: ; 
The  triumph  cea^'d. — Tears  gufh'd  from  ev'ry  eye. 
The  world's  great  viclor  pafs'd  unheeded  by; 
Her  Lift  good  man  dejected  Rome  ador'd. 
And  honour'd  Ca-Mar's  lefs  than  Cato's  fword. 

Such,  again,  is  the  happy  alluficn  to  an  old 
flory  mentioned  in  Martial,  of  this  hge  go-^ 
ing  into  the  theatre,  and  immediately  com- 
ing out  of  it  again  : 

Such  plays  alone  fnould  win  a  Britifli  ear, 
As  Cato's  felf  had  not  difdain'd  to  hear. 

From  v/hich  he  draws  an  artful  panegyric, 

on  the  purity  and  excellence  of  the  play  he 

was  celebrating. 

With 
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With  refpedt  to  fprlghtly  turns  and 
poignancy  of  wit,  the  prologues  of  Dryden 
have  not  been  equalled.  Many,  and  in- 
deed the  mod  excellent  of  them,  were 
written  on  occafion  of  the  players  going 
to  Oxford  3  a  cuftom  which  was  intro- 
duced, by  that  polite  fcholar,  and  fenfible 
governor.  Dr.  Ralph  Bathurft,  Dean  of 
Wells,  and  Prefident  of  Trinity  College, 
while  he  was  Vice-chancellor  of  that  Uni- 
verfity*.  At  this  time  Dryden  was  fo  fa- 
mous for  his  prologues,  that  no  piece  was 
relifl:ied,  nor  would  the  theatres  fcarcely 
venture  to  produce  it,  if  it  wanted  this 
fafliionable  ornament.  To  this  purpofe, 
an  anecdote  is  recorc' :d  of  Southerne ; 
who,  on  bwiiging  his  firft  play  on  the 
flage,  did  not  fail  to  befpeak  a  prologue 
of  the  artifl  in  vogue.  The  ufual  price 
had  been  four  guineas.  In  the  prefent 
cafe,  Dryden  iniifted  that  he  muft  have 
fix  for  his  work  j  **  which,  fdid  the  mer- 
cantile bard,  is  out  of  no  difrefped  to  you. 

*  Sice  the  Life,  &:c.  of  Batkurst,  lately  publifhe<2. 

vouncf. 
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young  man;  but  the  players  have  had  my 
goods  too  cheap." 

The  tragedy  of  Cato  itfclf,  is  a  glaring 
inflance  of  the  force  of  party  *  -,  {q  fenten- 
tious  and  declamatory  a  drama  would  never 
have  met  with  fuch  rapid  and  amazing  fuc- 
cefs,  if  every  line  and  fentiment  had  not 
been  particularly  tortured,  and  applied  to 
recent  events,  and  the  reigning  difputes  of 
the  times.  The  purity  and  energy  of  the 
diction,  and  the  loftinefs  of  the  fentiments, 
copied  in  a  great  meafure  from  Lucan,  Ta- 

*  V/hen  Addifon  fpake  of  the  fecretary  of  Hate  at  that 
time,  he  always  called  him,  in  the  language  of  Shake- 
fpeare,  "  Tiiat  canker'' d  Bolingbroke.''''  Notwithftanding 
this,  Addifon  afTured  Pope,  he  did  not  bring  his  tragedy 
on  the  ftage  with  any  party  views ;  nay,  defired  Pope  to 
carry  the  poem  to  the  J.ords  Oxford  and-  Bolinbroke,  for 
their  perufai.  I'he  play,  however,  was  always  confidered 
as  a  warning  to  the  people,  that  liberty  was  in  danger 
during  that  tory  mlniflry.  To  obviate  the  ftrong  impref- 
fions,  that  fo  popular  a  performance  might  make  on  the 
minds  of  the  audience.  Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  the  midft  of 
their  violent  applaufto,  ferlt  for  Booth,  who  played  Cato, 
one  night,  into  his  box,  between  the  ads,  and  prefented 
him  with  fifty  guineas ;  in  acknowledgement,  as  he  ex- 
prefied  it  with  great  addrefs,  for  defending  the  caufeof  li- 
berty fo  well  again (1  a  perpetual  didalor. 

citus. 
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citus,  and  Seneca  the  philofopher,  merit  ap- 
probation. But  I  have  always  thought,  that 
thofe  pompous  Roman  fentiments  are  not 
fo  difficult  to  be  produced,  as  is  vulgarly 
imagined ;  and  which,  indeed,  dazzle  only 
the  vulgar.  A  ftroke  of  nature  is,  in  my 
opinion,  vi^orth  a  hundred  fuch  thoughts, 
as. 

When  vice  prevails,  and  impious  men  bear  fway. 
The  poft  of  honour  is  a  private  ftation. 

Cato  is  a  fine  dialogue  on  liberty,  and  the 
love  of  one's  country;  but  confidered  as  a 
dramatic  performance,  nay  as  a  model  of  a 
]u(i  tragedy,  as  fome  have  affedledly  rep  re- 
fented  it,  it  muft  be  owned  to  want.  Ac- 
tion and  Pathos  ;  the  two  hinges,  I  pre- 
fume,  on  whichajuft  tragedy  ought  ne- 
ceiTarily  to  turn,  and  without  which  it  can- 
not fubfift.  It  wants  alfo  Character, 
although  that  be  not  fo  eflentially  neceflarv 
to  a  tragedy  as  Action.  Syphax,  indeed, 
in  his  *  interview  with  Juba,  bears  fome 
marks  of  a  rough  African  :  the  fpeeches  of 

*  Act.  ii.  Scene  v. 

the 
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the  reft  may  be  transferred  to  any  of  the 
perfonages  concerned.  The  fimile  drawn 
from  mount  Atlas,  and  the  defcription  of 
the  Numidian  traveller  fmothered  in  the 
defart,  are  indeed  in  character,  but  fuffi- 
ciently  obvious.  How  Addifon  could  fall 
into  the  falfe  and  unnatural  cullom  of  end- 
ing his  three  firft  adts  with  fimilies,  is 
amazing  in  fo  chafte  and  corredl  a  writer. 
The  loves  of  Juba  and  iMarcia,  of  Fortius 
and  Lucia,  are  vicious  and  infipid  epifodes, 
debafe  the  dignity,  and  deftroy  the  unity, 
of  the  fable. 

One  would  imagine,  from  the  praillce 
of  our  modern  play-wrights,  that  love  was 
the  only  pafiion,  capable  of  producing  any 
great  calamities  in  human  life  :  for  this 
paflion  has  engrolled,  and  been  imperti- 
nently introduced  into,  all  fubjed:s  *.     In 

the 

*  V\'hen  the  refolution  of  Medea  to  kill  her  children,  is 
almofl  difarmed  and  deftroyed  by  looking  at  them,  and  bv 
their  fmiling  upon  her,  ftic  breaks  out; 

Ai,   0.1 — Ji    JfAJu; — Ka.pJ'ix   ynf>   otyJ]dLi. 

Heu, 
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the  Cinna  of  Corneille,  which  the  prince 
of  Conde  called  "  the  Breviary  of  kings," 
Maximus  whines  likes  a  fhepherd  in  the 
Paftor  Fido,  even  in  the  midfi:  of  profound 
political  refledions,  that  equal  thofe  of  Ta- 
citus and  Machiavel  j  and  while  the  moft 
important  event,  that  could  happen  to  the 
empire  of  the  world,  was  debating.  In 
his  imitation  of  the  Eiedlra  of  Sophocles, 
Crebillon  has  introduced  a  frieid  love-in- 
trigue.  Achilles  mull  be  in  love  in  the 
Iphigcnia  of  Racine;  and  the  rough  Mi- 
thridates  mud  be  involved  in  this  univerfal 
paflion.  A  paffion  hou^ever  it  is,  that  will 
always  Ihine  upon  the  flage,  where  it  is 
introduced  as  the  chief  fubjedl,  but  not 
fubordinate  and  fecondary  *.     Thus,  per- 

Heu,  heu !  cur  me  oculis  afpicitis,  liberlj 

Cur  arridetis  hoc  ext.remo  rifu  ? 

Heu,  heu  !  quid  faciam  ?  cor  enim  m:hi  difperit  t 

Euripid.  Medea.  Ver.  1041. 
No  fentiments  of  the  Lover  can  be  fo  tende-,  and  lb  deeply 
touching,  as  thefe  of  the  Mother, 

*  L'Amour  furieux,  criminel,   malheureux,  fuivi  de  re- 

jnords,  arrache  de  nobles  larmes.     Point  de  milieu  :  il  faut^ 

ou  que  I'amour  domine  en  tiran,  ou  qu'il  ne  paroifie  pas. 

Oeuvres  de  Voltaire.     Tom,  xii.  pag.  153. 

Ihavejuft  been  told,  that  Chateauerun  alfovery  lately 

ijiadc  poor  Philoiletes  in  love,  in  his  Defert  Jfland. 

Vol,  I,  T  haps. 
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haps,  there  cannot  be  finer  fubjedts  for  a 
drama,  than  Phasdra,  Romeo,  Othello,  and 
Monimia.  The  whole  diftrefs  in  thefe 
pieces  a.n{cs  Jing/y  from  this  unfortunate 
paflion,  carried  to  an  extreme  *.  The 
GREATER  paffions  Were  the  conflant  fub- 
jedls  of  the  Grecian;  the  tenderer  paf- 
fions of  the  French  and  Englifh  theatres. 
Terror  reigned  in  the  former  ;  pity  occupies 
the  lattex.  The  moderns  may  yet  boafl  of 
fome  pieces,  that  are  not  emafculated  with 
this  epidemical  effeminacy.  Racine  was  at 
lafl  convinced  of  its  impropriety,  and  gave 
the  public  his  admirable  Athaliah  j  in  which 
"Werenoparts,  commonly  called  by  theFrench 
d'amoreux  &  de  I'amoreufe,  which  parts 
were  always  given  to  their  two  capital  ac- 
tors. The  Merope,  Mahomet,  and  Oreftes 
of  Voltaire,  are  likewife  free  from  any  ill- 

*  The  introdu^lion  of  female  aiflreffcs  on  the  modern 
ftage,  together  with  that  importance  which  the  ladies  in 
thefe  latter  ages  have  juftly  gained,  in  comparifon  to  what 
the  ancients  allowed  them,  are  the  two  great  reafons,  among 
others,  of  the  pre^'alence  of  thefe  tender  talcs.  The  ladies 
of  Athens  had  not  intcrcft  or  abilities  enough  to  damn  a 
piece  of  Sophocles  or  Euripides, 

placed 
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j^laced  tendernefs,  and  ron^antic  gallantry. 
For  which  he  has  merited  the  praifes  of 
the  learned  father  Toiirnemine,  in  a  letter 
to  his  friend  father  Brumoy  *.  But  Lear 
and  Macbeth  are  alfo  flriking  inftances 
what  interefling  tragedies  may  be  written^ 
without  having  recourfe  to  a  love-florVi 
It  is  pity  that  the  tragedy  of  Cato,  in 
which  all  the  rules  of  the  drama,  as  far  as 
the  mechanifm  of  writing  reaches,  are  ob- 
ferved,  is  not  exad:  with  refpe(5l  to  the 
unity  of  time.  There  was  no  occaiion  to 
extend  the  time  of  the  fable  longer  than 
the  mere  reprefentation  t.;kes  up  ;  all  might 
have  palTed  in  the  compafs  of  three  hours 
from  the  morning,  with  a  defcription  of 
which  the  play  opens  -,  if  the  poet,  in  the 
fourth  fccne  of  the  fifth  act,  had  not  talked 
of  thtfeftrng  fun  playing  on  the  armour  of 
the  foldiers. 

Having  been  imperceptibly  led  into 
this  little  criticifm  on  the  tragedy  of  Cato> 
I  beg  leave  to  fpeak  a  few  words  on  fome 

*  I.es  OeiJvrcs  de  Voltaire,   torn.  viii.  38. 

T  2  other 
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other  of  Addifon's  pieces.  The  *  firft  of* 
his  poems,  addreffed  to  Dryaen,  Sir  John 
Somers,  and  king  WiUiDm,  are  languid, 
profaic,  and  void  of  any  poetical  imagery 
or  fpirit.  The  Letter  from  Italy,  is  by  no 
means  equal  to  a  fuhjed:  fruitful  of  genuine 
poetry,  and  which  might  have  warmed  the 
moft  cold  and  correct  imagination.  One 
would  have  expe(5ted,  a  yoi"" ng  traveller  in 
the  height  of  his  genius  and  judgment, 
would  have  broke  out  into  fomc  (Irokes  of 
enthufiafm.  With  v.- hat  fiatncfs  nd  un- 
feelingnefs  has  he  fpoK.en  of  fl-cu  ^ary  and 
painting  !  Raphael  never  received  a  more 
flegmatic  eulogy.  The  il^very  and  fuper- 
ftition  of  the  prefent  Romans,  aie  well 
touched  upon  to.vards  the  conclulion;  but 
I  will  venture  to  name  a  httlv.-  piece  on  a 
parallel  fubjed:,  that  excels  tins  celebrated 
Letter  j  and  in  which  is  muc!i  lively  and 
original  imagery,  flrong  painting,  and  man- 

*  Tickle  has  ridiculoufly  marked  the  author's  age  to  be 
but  twenty-two  and  twenty-feven  ;  as  if  thcie  verfes  were 
extraordinary  efForts  at  that  age !  To  thefe  however  Ad"- 
difon  owed  his  introdudion  at  court,  and  h.is  acquaintance 
-•vith  that  polite  patron  Lord  Somers. 

ly 
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ly  fentiments  of  freedom.  It  is  a  copy  of 
verfts  written  at  Virgil's  Tomb,  and  printed 
in  Dodliey's  *  Miscellanies. 

That  there  are  many  well- wrought  de- 
Tcriptions,  and  even  patlietic  ilrokeSj  in  the 
Campaign,  it  would  be  flupidity  and  ma- 
lignity to  deny.  But  furely  the  regular 
inarch  which  the  poet  has  obferved  from 
one  town  to  another,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
cornmifl'ary  of  the  army,  cannot  well  be 
excufed.  There  is  a  paiTage  in  Boileau,  fo 
remarkably  applicable  to  this  fault  of  Ad- 
difon,  that  one  would  almoll  be  tempted 
to  think  he  had  the  Campaign  in  his  eye, 
when  he  wrote  it,  if  the  time  would  ad- 
mit y  it. 

Loin  ces  rimeurs  cra!ntif>,  dont  I'efprit  phlegmatique 
Garde  dans  fes  fureurs  un  ordre  dida^tique; 
Qui  chantant  d'un  heros  les  progres  eclatans, 
Maigres   historiens,    suivRONT  l'ordre  des 

TEMPS  ; 

*  Vol.  iv.  pag.  114. 

f  But  the  Art  of  Poetry  was  written  in  the  year  1672, 
many  years  before  the  Campaign.  Addifon  might  have 
profited  by  this  rule  of  his  acquaintance^  for  whom  he  had 
a  great  refped. 

T   0  Hs 
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lis  n'ofent  un  moment  prendre  iin  fujct  de  viiCj 
Pour  prendre  Dole,  il  faut  que  t,ille  foit  repdiic  j 
Et  que  leur  vers  exaifl,  ainfi  que  Mezerai, 
Ait  fait  deja  tomber — les  remparts  de  *  Coutrai. 

The  moil  fpirlted  verfes  Addlfon  has  writ- 
ten, are,  an  Imitation  of  the  third  ode  of 
the  third  book  of  Horace,  which  is  indeed 
performed  with  energy  and  vigour  j  and  his 
compliment  to  Kneller,  on  the  pidlure  of 
king  George  the  firft.  The  occafion  of 
|his  Jail  poem  is  peculiarly  happy;  for 
among  the  works  of  Phidias  which  he  enu- 
merates, he  feleds  fuch  llatues  as  exadly 
niark,  and  charafterife,  the  lafl  fix  Britifl| 
kings  and  queens. 

f  Great  Pan  who  wont  to  chafe  the  fair. 
And  lov'd  the  fpreading  oak,  was  there  j 
Old  Saturn  too,  with  upcaft  eyes, 
Beheld  his  abdicated  fkies  j 

*  L'Art  poetlque.  Ch.  ii. 

f  Charles  II.  famous  for  his  lewdncfs  ;  the  allufion  to. 
his  being  concealed  in  the  oak  is  artful.  James  II.  Wil- 
liam III.  Queen  Mary,  who  had  no  heirs,  and  was  a 
great  work- woman.  Queen  Anne  married  to  the  Prince 
of  Denmark,  who  loft  the  D.  of  Gloucefter  in  his  youth. 
George  I.  who  conquered  the  Highland  rebels  at  Prellon, 

And 
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And  mighty  Mars  for  war  renown'd. 

In  adamantine  armour  frovvn'd  : 

By  him  the  childlefs  gnddefs  rofe, 

Minerva,  ftudious  to  compofe 

Her  twifted  threads ;  the  web  fhe  ftrung, 

And  o'er  a  loom  of  marble  hung  ; 

Thetis  the  tioubltTd  ocean's  queen, 

Match'd  with  a  Mortal,  next  was  feen, 

Reclining  on  a  faneral  urn. 

Her  (hort-liv'd  darling  fon  to  mourn. 

The  laft  was  He,  whofe  thunder  flew 

The  Titan  race,  a  rebel  crew, 

That  from  a  Hundred  Hills  ally'd. 

In  impious  league  their  king  defy'd. 

There  is  fcarcely,  I  believe,  any  inflance, 
where  mythology  has  been  applied  with 
more  delicacy  and  dexterity,  and  has  been 
contrived  to  anfwer  in  its  application,  fo 
minutely,  exacflly,  in  fo  many  correfpond- 
ing  circurriP.i]:ances. — There  are  various  paf- 
fages  in  the  opera  of  Rofamond,  that  deferve 
to  be  mentioned  as  beautiful,  and  the  veriifi- 
cation  of  this  piece  is  particularly  muiical. 

Whatever  cenfures  we  have  here,  too 
boldly,  perhaps,  ventured  to  deliver  on  the 
projejfed  poetry  of  Addifon,  yet  muft   we 

T  4  candidly 
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candidly  own,  that  in  various  parts  of  his 
profe-efTays,  are  to  be  found  many  ftrokes 
of  genuine  and  fubhme  poetry ;  many 
marks  of  a  vigorous  and  exuberant  ima- 
gination. Particularly,  in  the  noble  al- 
legory of  Pain  and  Pleafure,  the  Vifion  of 
Mirza,  the  ilory  of  Maraton  and  Yara- 
tilda,  of  Conilantia  and  Theodofius,  and 
the  beautiful  eaftern  tale  of  Abdallah  and 
Balfora^  and  many  others:  together  with 
feveral  flrokes  in  the  ElTay  on  the  pleafures 
of  imagination.  It  has  been  the  lot  of 
many  great  names,  not  to  have  been  able 
to  exprefs  themfelves  with  beauty  and  pro- 
priety  in  the  fetters  of  verfe,  in  their  re- 
fpedive  languages  ^  who  havp  yet  mani- 
fefted  the  force,  fertility,  and  creative 
power  of  a  moft  poetic  genius,  in  profe  *. 
This  was  the  cafe  of  Plato,  of  Lucian,  of 
penelon,  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  Dr.  T. 

*  In  fome  of  the  eaftern  ftories,  lately  publiflaed  in  the 
Adventurer,  much  invention  is  difplaycd  ;  and  this  too 
by  an  author,  that,  1  have  never  heard,  has  written  any 
confiderable  verfes.  See,  particularly,  the  ftory  of  Amu- 
rath,  N".  20,  of  Nouradtiin  and  Amana,  N°.  73,  and  of 
Carazan,  N".  i  j2,  by  Mr.  Hawkefwprth. 

Burnet, 
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Burnet,  who  in  his  Theory  of  the  Earth, 
has  difplayed  an  imagination,  very  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  Milton. 


—  M?enia  mundi 


Difcedunt  !   totum  video  per  Inane  geri  res  ! 

After  all,  the  chief  and  charaderiftical  ex- 
cellency of  Addifon,  was  his  humour  ;  for 
in  humour  no  mortal  has  excelled  him  ex- 
cept Moliere.  _  Witnefs  the  charadler  of  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley,  fo  original,  fo  natural, 
and  fo  inviolably  preferved  ;  particularly, 
in  the  month,  which  the  Speftator  fpends 
at  his  hall  in  the  country  *.  Witnefs  alfo 
the  Drummer,  that  excellent  and  neglected 
comedy,  that  jufl  picture  of  life  and  real 
manners,  where  the  poet  never  fpeaks  in 
his  own  perfon,  or  totally  drops  or  forgets 
a  charad:er,  for  the  fake  of  introducing  a 
brilliant  limile,  or  acute  remark  :  where  no 

*  Vol.  II.  during  the  month  of  July.  See  the  charaders 
of  Will.  Wimble,  Moll  White,  and  the  juftices  of  the 
quorum,  p.  200.  &  feq.  And  Vol.  v.  Sir  Roger  at  Wcft- 
minller  Abby,  329.  and  particularly  at  the  tragedy  of  the 
piftreft  Mother  with  the  Sped^itor. 

^  traia 
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train    is    laid  for    wit;    no  Jeremys,    or 
Bens,  are  luffer'd  to  apoear. 

The  Epilogue  to  'Jane  Shore,  is  the 
laft  piece  that  belongs  to  this  Section  :  the 
title  of  which  by  this  time  the  reader  may- 
have  poffibly  forgot.  It  is  written  with 
that  air  of  gallantry  and  raillery,  which, 
by  a  fcrange  perverfion  of  tafte,  the  au- 
dience expe(5ts  in  all  epilogues  to  the  moft 
ferious  and  pathetic  pieces.  To  recom- 
mend cuckoldom  and  palliate  adultery,  is 
their  ufual  intent.  I  wonder  Mrs.  Old- 
field  was  not  fuffered  to  fpeak  itj  for  it  is 
fuperior  to  that  which  was  uicd  on  the  oc- 
cafion.  In  this  tade  Garrick  has  written 
fome,  that  abound  in  'fpirit  and  drollery. 
Rowe's  genius  *  was  rather  delicate  and 
foft,  than  ftrong  and  pathetic  ;  his  compo- 
fitions  focth  us  with  a  tranquil  and  tender 

*  There  are  however  fome  images  in  Rowe  fcrongly 
painted,  fuch,  particularly,  as  the  Tollovving,  which  is 
worthy  of  Spenfer ;  fpeaking  of  the  To-iver. 

Methinks  Suspicion  and  Distrust  dwell  here, 
Starivg  with  f?iengre  forms  thro'  grated  windows. 

Lady  Jane  Grey,  Ad  ii.  Sc.  ii. 

2  fort 
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fort  of  complacency,  rather  than  cleave 
the  heart  with  pangs  of  commiferation. 
His  diitrefles  are  entirely  founded  on  the 
paffion  of  love.  His  diction  is  extremely 
elegant  and  chaile,  and  his  verfiiication  * 
highly  melodious.  His  plays  are  declama- 
tions  rather  than  dialogues,  and  his  charac- 
ters are  general,  and  undiilino-uiflied  from 
each  other.  Such  a  furious  character  as 
that  of  Bajazet,  is  eafily  drawn  j  and,  let 
me  add,  ealily  ad:ed.  There  is  a  want  of 
unity  in  the  fable  of  Tamerlane.  The 
death's  head,  dead  body,  and  flage  hung  in 
mourning,  in  the  Fair  Penitent,  are  artifi- 
cial and  mechanical  n"/ethods  of  afFe<iling  an 
audience.  In  a  word,  his  plays  are  muiical 
and  pleafing  poems  -,  but  inactive  and  un- 
moving  tragedies.  This  of  Jane  Shore  is, 
I  think,  the  mofl:  interefting  and  aftedling 
of  any  he  has  given  us :  but  probability  is 
fadly  violated  in  it  by  the  neglect  of  the 
unity  of  time.     For  a  perfon  to  be  fuppofed 

*  He  has  tranflated  Lucan  with  force  and  fpirlt.  It  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  beft  tranflations  in  the  Engliih 
language,  and  feems  not  to  be  fufhciently  valued. 

to 
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to  be  ftarved,  during  the  reprefentatlon  of 
five  acls,  is  a  ftriking  inftance  of  the  ab- 
furdity  of  this  violation.  In  this  piece,  as 
in  all  of  Rowe,  are  many  florid  fpeeches 
utterly  inconfiftent  with  the  flate  and  iituar- 
tion  of  the  diftrefsful  perfonages  who  fpeak 
them.  When  Shore  firfl  meets  with  her 
huiband,  fhe  fays, 

*  Art  thou  not  rifen  by  miracle  from  death  ? 
Thy  fhroud  is  fallen  from  ofF  thee,  and  the  grave 
Was  bid  to  give' thee  up,  that  thou  might'fl  come. 
The  meflenger  of  grace  and  goodnefs  to  me. — 

He  has  then  added  fome  lines,  intolerably 
ilowery  and  unnatural ; 

Give  me  your  drops,  yc  foft  defcending  rains, 
Give  me  your  ftrcams,  ye  never-ceafing  fprings, 
That  my  fad  eyes  may  ftill  fupply  my  duty. 
And  feed  an  everbfting  flood  of  forrow. 

This  is  of  a  far  diilant  ftrain  from  thofe 
tender  and  fimple  exclamations  flie  ufcs, 
when  her  hufband  offers  her  fome  rich  con- 
ferves ; 

•  f  How  can  ycu  be  fo  good  ? 


*  Aa.  V.  Sc.  V.  t  Ibid. 

And 
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And  again, 

.  -.  ■ —Have  you  forgot 


That  coftly  ftring  of  p  arl  you  brought  me  horne. 
And  ty'd  about  my  neck  ?  hoiv  could  I  leave  )0u  f 

She  continues  to  gaze  on  him  with  earnefl- 
nefs,  and  inftead  of  eating  as  he  entreats  her, 
file  obferves, 

» You're  ftrangely  alter'd^ 


Say,  gentle  Belmour,  is  he  not  ?    how  pale 
Your  vifage  is  become  ?  Your  eyes  are  hollow,— 
Nay,  you  are  wrinkled  too — 

To  which  file  inftantly  fubjoins,  ftruck  with 
the  idea  that  fhe  herfelf  was  the  unhappy 
caufe  of  this  alteration  -, 

-• — - — —Alas  the  day  ! 


My  wretchednefs  has  coft  you  many  a  tear. 
And  many  a  bitter  pang  fmce  laft  we  parted, 

VVhat  fhe  anfwers  to  her  hufband,  when  he 
aiks  her  movingly ; 

Why  doft  thou  fix  thy  dying  eyes  upon  me 
With  fuch  an  carncft,  fuch  a  piteous  look. 
As  if  thy  heart  was  full  of  fome  fad  meaning. 
Thou  could 'ft  not  fpeak  ! 

•  Is 
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Is  pathetic  to  a  great  degree ; 
Forgive  me  !  but  forgive  me  ! 

Thefe  few  words  far  exceed  the  moil  pom-' 
pons  declamations  of  Cato.  The  interview 
betwixt  Jane  Shore  and  Alicia,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  this  ad,  is  alfo  very  affeding  :  where 
the  madnefs  of  Alicia  is  well  painted.  But 
of  all  reprefentations  of  madnefs,  that  of 
Clementina,  in  the  hiftory  of  Sir  Charles 
Grandifon,  is  the  moll:  deeply  intereftinp-. 
I  know  not  whether  even  the  madnefs  of 
Lear  is  wrought  up,  and  expreffed  by  fo 
many  little  flrokes  of  nature,  and  genuine 
paffion.  Shall  I  fay  it  is  pedantry  to  prefer 
and  compare  the  madnefs  of  Orell:es  in 
Euripides,  to  this  of  Clementina  ? 

It  is  probable,  that  this  is  become  the 
moft  popular  and  pleafing  tragedy  of  all 
Rowe's  works,  becaufe  it  is  founded  on  our 
own  hiftory.  I  cannot  forbear  wifhing, 
that  our  writers  would  more  frequently 
fearch  for  fubjedts,  in  the  annals  of  Eng- 
land, which  afford  many  ftriking  and  pa- 
thetic 
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thetic  events,  proper  for  the  flage.  We 
have  been  too  long  attached  to  Grecian  and 
Roman  ftories.  In  truth  the  domestica 
FACTA,  are  more  interefting,  as  well  as 
more  ufeful :  more  interefllng,  becaufe  we 
all  think  ourfelves  concerned  in  the  ad:ions 
and  fates  of  bur  countrymen  ;  more  ufeful, 
becaufe  the  characters  and  manners  bid  the 
fairefl  to  be  true  and  natural,  when  they 
are  drawn  from  models  with  v/hich  we  are 
exadtly  acquainted.  The  Turks,  the  Per- 
fians,  and  Americans,  of  our  poets,  are  in 
reality  dillinguiflied  from  Englifhmen,  only 
by  their  turbans  and  feathers  ;  and  think, 
and  a(5t,  as  if  they  were  born  and  educated 
within  the  bills  of  mortality.  The  hiflo- 
rical  plays  of  *  Shakefpeare,  are  always 
particularly  grateful  to  the  fpedator,  who 
loves  to  fee  and  hear  our  own  Harrys  and 

*  Milton  has  left,  in  a  manufcript,  thirty-three  fubjefts 
for  tragedies,  all  taken  from  the  Engliit  annals  ;  which 
manufcript  the  curious  reader  may  fee  printed  in  Newton's 
Edit,  of  Milton,  Oft.  Vol.  iii.  pag.  331.  And  in  Birch's 
Hfe  of  Milton,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Milton's  profe- 
works,  pag.  51  ;  and  in  Peck's  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Milton,  pag.  90. 

Edwards, 
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Edwards,  better  than  all  the  Achillefes  of 
Caefars,  that  ever  exifled.  In  the  choice 
of  a  domeflic  ftory,  however,  much  judg- 
ment and  circumfpedllon  mufl  be  exerted, 
to  fele6t  one  of  a  proper  xva.  -,  neither  of 
too  ancient,  or  of  too  modern  a  date.  The 
manners  of  times  very  ancient,  we  fliall  be 
apt  to  £Mfy,  as  thofe  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  And  recent  events,  with  which 
we  are  thoroughly  acquainted,  are  deprived 
of  the  power  of  impreliing  folemnity  and 
awe,  by  their  notoriety  and  familiarity. 
Age  foftens  and  wears  away  all  thofe  dif- 
gracing  and  depreciating  circumftances, 
which  attend  modern  tranfadlions,  merely 
becaufe  they  are  modern.  Lucan  was 
much  embarraffed  by  the  proximity  of  the 
times  he  treated  of.  On  this  very  account, 
as  well  as  others,  the  bed  tragedy  that 
could  be  poffibly  written  on  the  murder  of 
Charles  I.  would  be  coldly  received.  Ra- 
cine ventured  to  write  on  a  recent  hiftory, 
in  his  Bajazetj  but  would  not  have  at- 
tempted it,  had  he  not  thought,  that  the 
diilance  of  his  hero's  country  repaired,  in 

fome 
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fome  meafure,  the  nearnefs  of  the  time  ia 
which  he  lived.  *'  Major  a  longinquo  re- 
verentia." 

PoPEj  it  is  faid,  had  framed  a  defign  of 
writing  an  epic  poem,  on  a  fad:  recorded  in 
our  old  annalifts,  and  therefore  more  en- 
eaeine  to  an  En^lifhman  ;  on  the  arrival 
of  Brutus,  the  fuppofed  grandfon  of 
iEneas,  in  our  ifland>  and  the  fettlement 
of  the  firft  foundations  of  the  Britifh  mo- 
narchy. A  full  fcope  might  have  been 
given  to  a  vigorous  imagination,  to  em- 
bellifh  a  fidion  drawn  from  the  bofom  of 
the  remoteft  antiquity.  Some  tale,  equally 
venerable  and  ancient,  it  v/as  alfo  the  pur- 
pofe  of  Milton  *  to  adorn;  for  he  fays,  in 

his 

*  Whether  he  intended,  as  a  Poet  exprefles  it.  To, 

Record  old  Arthur's  magic  tale. 
And  Edward  fierce  in  fable  mall; 
Sing  royal  Brutus'  lawlefs  doom. 
And  brave  Bonduca,  fcourge  of  Rom« ; 
Great  Pendragon's  fair-branched  line. 
Stern  Arvxrage,  or  old  LotRiNE. 

The  Union,  pag.  92. 

Vol,  L  U  "An 
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his  Reafon  of  church  government  *,  **  I 
am  meditating  what  king  or  knight  be- 
BORE  THE  Conquest  might  be  chofen, 
in  whom  to  lay  the  pattern  of  a  Chriftian 
hero."  But  fliall  I  be  pardoned  for  fuf- 
pe<fting,  that  Pope  would  not  have  fuc- 
ceeded  in  his  delign  ;  that  fo  didactic  a 
genius  would  have  been  deficient  in  that 
SUBLIME  and  pathetic,  which  are  the 
main  nerves  of  the  epopea ;  that  he  would 
have  given  us  many  elegant  defcriptions, 
and  many  general  charadters,  well  drawn; 
but  would  have  failed  to  fet  before  our  eyes 

**  An  heroical  poem,  fays  Milton,  in  the  above-men- 
tioned manufcrip:,  may  be  founded  fomewhere  in  Alfred's 
reign,  cfpecially  at  his  iiTuing  out  of  Edelingfey,  on  the 
Danes,  whofe  a>5lions  are  well  like  thofe  of  Ulyffes."  In 
Milton's  hiilory  of  England  may  be  feen  the  ftory  of  Brutuv 
here  in  queflion  :  with  which  lie  feems  pleafed,  as  it  fuited 
the  romantic  turn  of  his  mind.     See  his  Mansus. 

Siqutindo  indigenas  revocabo  in  carmina  reges, 
Arthurumque  etiam.  Sec. 

Ipfe  ego  Dardanias  Rutupina  per  asquora  puppes, 
Dicain,  &  Pandrafidos  regnum  vetus  Inogenix, 
Brennunique,  Aiviragumque,  Sec. 

And,  particularly,  the  Epitaphivm  Da  moms. 
•  Pag.  74. 

the 
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the  REALITY  of  thefe  objecfls,  and  the  ac- 
tions of  thefe  charaiflers  :  for  Homer  pro- 
felledly  draws  no  characters,  but  gives  Us 
to  colledt  them  from  the  looks  and  behavi- 
our of  each  perfon  he  introduces ;  that 
Pope's  clofe  and  conftant  reafoning  had  im- 
paired and  crufhed  the  faculty  of  imagina- 
tion ;  that  the  political  refledions,  in  this 
piece>  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
more  numerous  than  the  alfeding  ilrokes 
of  nature;  that  it  would  have  more  refem- 
bled  the  Henriade  than  the  Iliad,  or 
even  theGiERusAlEMMELiBERATA;  that 
it  would  have  appeared,  (if  this  fcheme  had 
been  executed)  how  much,  and  for  what 
reafons,  the  man  that  is  Ikilful  in  painting 
modern  life,  and  the  moft  fecret  foibles  and 
follies  of  his  cotemporaries,  is^  there- 
fore, difqualified  for  reprefenting  the  ages 
of  heroifm,  and  that  fimple  life,  which 
alone  epic  poetry  can  gracefully  defcribe; 
in  a  word,  that  this  compofition  would  have 
fliewn  more  of  the  Philosopher  than  of 
the  Poet,  Add  to  all  this,  that  it  was  to 
U  2  have 
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have  been  written  in  rhyme  *  ^  a  circum- 
flance,  fufficient  of  itfelf  alone  to  over- 
whelm and  extinguilTi  all  enthufiafm,  and 
produce  endlefs  tautologies  and  circumlocu- 
tions. Afe  not  thefe  fuppofuions  ftfength- 
ened  by  what  Dr.  Warburton  -f  has  in- 
formed usi  namely,  that  Pope  in  this  poem 
intended  to  have  treated  amply,  *'  Of  all 
that  regarded  civil  regimen,  or  the  fciencc 
of  politics ;  that  the  feveral  forms  of  a  re- 
public were  here  to  be  examined  and  ex- 
plained ,•  together  with  the  feveral  modes 
of  religious  worfhip,  as  far  forth  as  they 
affcd  fociety;"  than  which,  furely  there 
could  not  have  been  a  more  improper  fub- 
je6l  for  an  epic  poem. 

It  is  not  impertinent  to  obferve,  for  the 
fake  of  thofe  who  are  fond  of  the  hiftory  of 
literature,  and  of  the  human  mind  in  the 
progrefs  of  it,  that  the  very  firft  poem  that 
appeared  in  France,  any  thing  like  an  epic 

*  Since  this  was  faid,  it  has  appeared  that  Pope  in- 
tended to  have  written  this  poem  in  blank  verfe. 

I  Vol  IIL 

poem. 
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poem,  was  on  this  identical  fubjecSl,  of  Bru- 
tus arriving  in  England.  It  was  written  by 
Mafter  Eustache,  fo  early  as  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  the  feventh,  firnamed  the  Young, 
who  afcended  the  throne  in  the  year  1 137, 
and  who  was  the  hulband  of  the  celebrated 
Eleonora,  afterwards  divorced,  and  married 
to  our  Plenry  the  Second.  The  author  called 
it,  Le  Roman  de  Brut.  Every  piece  of 
poetry  was  at  that  time  denominated  a  ro- 
mance. The  Latin  language  ceafed  to  be 
regularly  fpoken  in  France,  about  the  ninth 
century;  and  was  fucceeded  by  what  was 
called  the  Ro??2a?2ce-tonguey  a  mixture  of  the 
lano-ua.'^e  of  the  Francs,  and  of  bad  Latin. 
The  fpecies  of  writing,  called  Romans,  be- 
gan in  the  tenth  century,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Benedidjne  fathers  *,  who 
have  well  refuted  M.  Fleuri  and  Calmet, 
who  make  it  lefs  ancient  by  two  hundred 
years.  The  poem,  or  Romany  we  are  fpeak- 
ing  of,  is  full  of  wonderful  and  improbable 
tales,  and  fupernatural  adventures,  fuited 
to  the  tafle  of  fo  barbarous  an  age.     It  ^s 

•  liift.  Lit.  T.  6,  7. 

U  3  matter 
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matter  of  fome  curiofity,  to  fee  a  fpeclmen 
of  the  flyle  of  this  eldell:  of  the  French 
poets.     This  is  his  exordium  : 

Qui  veut  ouir,  cjui  veut  fcavoir, 
De  roi  en  roi,  Sc  d*  hoir  en  hoir, 
Qui  cils  furent,  6c  d'ou  cils  vinrent. 
Qui  Angleterre  primes  tinrent. 

We  may  judge,  from  this  pallage,  of  the 
ilate  of  the  language.  Mafter  Euiiache  has 
been  particularly  careful  to  mark  the  time 
in  which  he  lived  and  wrote,  by  his  two 
concluding  lines : 

L'an  mil  cent  cinquante — cinq  ans 
Pit  Alaiitre  Eullache  ccs  Romans. 

I  WILL  take  leave  to  add,  that  the  fecond 
poem,  iiov/  remaining,  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, was  entitled.  The  Romance  of  Alex- 
ander the  Gr-eat.  It  was  the  confederated 
work  of  four  authors,  famous  in  their  time. 
Lambert  le  Court,  and  Alexander  of  Paris, 
fjng  the  exploits  pf  Alexander;  Peter  de 
Saint  Clofl:.  wrote  his  will  in  verfe;  the 
writing   the    w^ill  of  a  hero  being  then  a 

common 
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common  topic ;  and  John  le  Nivelois,  added 
a  book  concerning  the  manner  in  which  his 
death  was  revenged.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
before  this  time,  all  the  Romans  had  been 
compofed  in  verfes  of  eight  fyllables  :  but 
in  this  piece,  the  four  authors  firft  ufed 
verfes  of  twelve  fyllables,  as  more  folemn 
and  majeflic.  And  this  was  the  origin, 
though  but  little  known,  of  thofe  verfes 
which  we  now  call  Alexandrines;  the 
French  heroic  meafure  :  the  name  being  de- 
rived from  Alexander,  the  hero  of  the  piece, 
or  from  Alexander,  the  mod  celebrated  of 
the  four  poets  concerned  in  this  work.  Thefe 
were  the  moil  applauded  poets  of  that  age. 
Fauchet  highly  commends  this  poem  :  par- 
ticularly a  pafTage  where  a  Cavalier  is 
ftruck  to  the  ground  with  a  lance,  who,  fays 
the  old  bard, 

Du  long  comme  il  etoit,  mefara  la  campagne. 

Which  Is  not  inferior  to  Virgil's, 

Hefperiatn  nietire  jaccns. — 

U  4  .    One 
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One  would  not  imagine  this  line  had  been 
written  fo  early  as  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century.  A  great  and  truly  learned  anti- 
quary has  remarked,  for  the  honour  of  our 
country,  that  about  this  time,  1160,  ap- 
peared the  firft  traces  of  any  theatre.  *'  A 
monk  called  Geoffry,  who  was  afterwards 
abbot  of  St.  Alban's  in  England,  employed 
in  the  education  of  youth,  made  hie  pupils 
reprefent,  with  proper  fcenes  and  drefies, 
tragedies  of  piety.  The  fubjedt  of  the  firil 
dramatic  piece,  was  the  miracles  of  faint 
Catharine,  which  appeared  long  before  any 
of  our    reprefentations    of    the    myste- 

KIES  "*. 

*  The  prefident  ITenauItj  Illrtoire  de  France.     Tom.  I. 
p.  151.  a  Paris  1749. 


SECT. 
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Of  the  Epijlh  of  Sappho  to  Phaon, 
and  of  Eloisa  to  Abelard, 

IT  is  no  fmall  merit  in  Ovid,  to  have  in- 
vented *  this  beautiful  fpecies  of  w^riting 
epiftles  under  feigned  characfters.  It  is  a 
high  improvement  on  the  Greek  elegy;  to 
which  its  dramatic  nature  renders  it  greatly 
fuperior.  It  is  indeed  no  other  than  a  paf- 
iionate  foliloquy  ;  in  which  the  mind  gives 
vent  to  the  diftrefTes  and  emotions  under 
which  it  labours  :  but  by  being  direded 
and  addrelled  to  a  particular  perfon,  it  gains 
a  degree  of  propriety,  that  the  bell:  con- 
duced foliloquy,  in  a  tragedy,  muft  ever 
want.  Our  impatience  under  any  prcflures 
of  grief,  and  diforder  of  mind,  makes  fuch 

*  Propertius,  however,  has  one  compofition  of  this  forr, 
entitled,  Epiftola  Arethufs  ad  Lycotara.  Lib.  iv.  Elcg.  3. 
Vulpius  obferves,  that  Horace  never  once  mentions  Pro- 
pertius with  approbation,  but  glances  at  him  with  ridicule 
in  the  palTage,  '^is  nifi  Cdlimachus.  Ep.  2.  L.  1.  v.  ico. 

pafilonatc 
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paflicnate  expoftulations  with  the  perfons 
fuppofed  to  cauTe  fuch  uneafinefles,  very 
natural.  Judgment  is  chiefly  lliewn,  by 
opening  the  iuterefting  complaint  ju(l  at 
fuch  a  period  of  time,  as  will  give  occafion 
for  the  moll  tender  fentiiiKnts,  and  the 
moft  fudden  and  violent  turns  of  paffion  to 
be  difplayed.  Ovid  may,  perhaps,  be 
blamed  for  a  famenefs  of  fubjedts,  in  thefe 
epiftlcs  of  his  heroines ;  whofe  diilrefies 
are  almoft  all  occafioned  by  their  lovers 
forfaking  them.  His  epitlles  are  likewife 
too  long;  which  circumftance  has  forced 
him  into  a  repetition  and  languor  in  the 
fentiments.  It  would  be  a  pleafing  tafk, 
and  conduce  to  the  formation  of  a  good 
tafte,  to  Hiew  how  dillerently  Ovid  and 
the  Greek  tragedians,  have  made  Medea, 
Phaedra,  and  Dcianira  fj^eak,  on  the  very 
fame  occafions.  Such  a  comparifon  would 
abundantly  mnnifcil,  the  fancy  and  wrr 
of  Ovid,  and  the  judgment  and  nature 
of  Euripides  and  Sophocles.  If  the  cha- 
radler  of  Medea  was  not  better  fupported 
in  the  tragedy,   which  Ovid  is  faid  to  have 

pro- 
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produced,  and  of  vvhich  Quintilian  fpeaks 
lb  advantageouCly,  than  it  is  in  her  epiftlc 
to  Jaibn,  one  may  venture  to  declare,  that 
the  Romans  would  not  yet  have  been  vin^ 
dicated,  from  their  inferiority  to  the  Greeks, 
in  tragic  poefy. 

The  Epistle  before  us  is  tranflated  by 
Pope,  with  faithfulnefs  and  with  elegance; 
and  much  excels  any  that  Dry  den  tranflated 
in  the  volume  he  publirtied :  feveral  of  which 
were  done  by  fome  **  of  the  mob  of  gen- 
tlemen that  wrote  with  eafej"  that  is.  Sir 
C.  Scroop,  Caryl,  Pooly,  Wright,  Tate, 
Buckingham,  Cooper,  and  other  careiefs 
rhymers.  A  good  tranflation  of  thefc 
cpillles,  is  as  much  wanted  as  one  of  Ju- 
venal; for,  out  of  fixteen  fatires  of  that 
poet,  Dryden  himfelf  tranflated  but  fix. 
We  can  now  boaft  of  happy  tranflations  in 
verfe,  of  almoft  all  the  great  poets  of  an- 
tiquity ;  whilft  the  French  have  been  poorly 
contented  with  only  profe  tranflations  of 
Homer  and  Horace,  which,  fays  Cervantes, 
pan  no  more  refemble  the  original,  than 
2  the 
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the  wrong  fide  of  tapePcry  can  rcprefent  the 
right.  The  inability  of  the  French  tongue 
to  exprefs  many  Greek  or  Romin  ideas 
with  facility  and  grace,  is  here  vifible  ;  but 
the  Italians  have  Horace  tranflated  *  by 
Pallavacini,^-  Theocritus  by  Ricolotti  and 
Salvini,  Ovid  by  Anguillara,  the  JEntid, 
admirably  well,  in  blank  verfe,  by  An- 
;iibal  Caro,  and  the  Georgics,  in  blank 
verfe  alfo,  by  Daniello,  aiid  Lucretius  by 
Marchetti. 

I  RETURN  to  Ovid,  by  obferving  that  he 
has  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  heroine  a 
greater  number  of  pretty  panegyrical  epi- 
grams, than  of  thofe  tender  and  paflionate 
fentiments,  which  fuited  licr  character,  and 
made  her  sensibility  in  amours  fo  fa- 
mous. What  can  be  more  elegantly  gallant 
than  this  compliment  to  Phaon  ? 

*  Tlic  Spaniards  li-ve  the  Odyllcy  of  Homer  tranflated  in 
verfe  by  G.  Perez.  The  Medea  of  Euripides  by  P.  Abril. 
Parts  of  Pindar  by  L.  de  Leon,  and  of  'I'heocritus  by  Vil- 
Icgnr..  The  Eclogues  of  Virgil  by  I.  Encina.  The  Georgics 
in  blank  verfe  by  I.  de  Guzman.  The  uEncid  by  L.  de 
Lccn,   publifhed  by  Quevedo,   1631. 

Sume 
Z 
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Sume  fidem  &  pharctram  ;  fics  manifeflus  Apollo; 
Accedant  capiti  connia  ;  Bacchus  cris. 

This  thought  feems  indifputably  to  have 
been  imitated,  in  that  moft  juilly  celebrated 
of  modern  epigrams : 

Lumine  Aeon  dextro,  capta  eft  Leonilla  finiilro, 
Et  potis  cit  torma  vincerc  uterque  Deos  j 

Blande  puer,  lumen  quod  habcs,  concede  forori, 
Sic  tu  ccecus  AMOR,  fie  erit  ilia  Venus. 

My  chief  reafon  for  quoting  thefe  delicate 
lines,  was  to  point  out  the  occafion  of  them, 
which  feems  not  to  be  fufficiently  known. 
They  were  made  on  Louis  de  Maguiron, 
the  mod  beautiful  man  of  his  time,  and 
the  ^reat  favourite  of  Henry  III.  of  France, 
who  loll  an  eye  at  the  fiege  of  liibire ;  and 
on  the  Princefs  of  Eboli,  a  great  beauty, 
hut  who  was  deprived  of  the  fight  of  one 
of  her  eyes,  and  who  was  at  the  fame  time 
miftrefs  of  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain. 

It  was  happily  imagined  to  write  an 
cpiftle  in  the  charad-cr  of  Sappho,  who  had 
fpoken  of  love  with  more  warmth  and  feel- 
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jng,  than  any  writer  of  antiquity ;  and 
who  defcribed  the  violent  fymptoms  at- 
tending this  palTion,  in  fo  ilrong  and  lively 
a  manner,  that  the  phyfician  Erafiflratus  is 
laid  to  have  difcovered  the  fecret  maladv 
of  the  prince  Antiochus>  who  was  in  love 
with  his  mother-in-law  Stratonice,  merely 
by  examining  the  fymptoms  of  his  pa- 
tient's diflemper  by  this  defcription.  Ad- 
difon  has  infer  ted  in  two  of  his  Specta- 
tors *",  ?n  elegant  charader  of  this  poetefs  ^ 
and  has  given  a  tranflation  of  two  of  her 
fragments,  that  are  exquifite  in  their  kind  ; 
a  tranflation,  which  we  may  prefume  Ad- 
difon  himfelf  revifed,  and  altered,  for  his 
friend  Philips.  As  thefe  two  pieces  are: 
pretty  well  known,  by  being  found  in  fo 
popular  a  book  as  the  Spectator,  I  fliall  fay 
no  more  of  them  -,  but  f}iall  add  two  more 
of  her  fragments,  which,  though  very 
iliort,  are  yet  highly  beautiful  and  tender. 
The  firfl  reprefents  the  languor  and  lift- 
Iclfnefs  of  a  perfon  deeply  in  love ;  we 
may   fuppofe   the  fair  author  looking   up 

*  N'.  223—229. 

earneflly 
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earneftly  on  her  mother,  calling  down  the 
web  on  which  fhe  was  employed,  and  fud» 
denly  exclaiming : 

ThVKilit    IXCLJifi    «V  TOr 
AlyVU.y.etl    KfiKitV    TOV   /for, 

VyftiS'ivAV  S'l'  A;[oi'na.v  *, 

Dulcis  mater  !   non 
Poflum  texere  telum 
Amore  vidta  pueri. 
Per  acrem  Vencrem, 

The  other  fragment  is  of  the  defcriptive 
kind;  and  feems  to  be  the  beginning  of  an 
Ode  addrefled  to  Evening  :  it  is  quoted 
by  Demetrius  Phalereus  -f-, 

F(r'T?fg  TAVia  (p5p?/f. 
4.;pj(f  9/1/C1,  (f?f5/f  atya.i 
4>:pi/j  iJ.<t\i^i  '^o.iSa- 

Vefper  omnia  fers; 

Fers  vinum,  fers  capram, 

Fers  matri  filiam. 

*  Inter  novem  illuftr.  fgemin.  fragmenta.  Edit,  a  Fulvi« 
Urfino,  Antwerp. 

f  Edit.  Oxon.  p.  104. 

From 
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From  thefe  little  fragments,  the  firfl:  of 
which  is  an  example  of  the  pathetic,  and 
the  fecond  of  the  p'lclurefqiic,  the  manner 
of  Sappho  might  have  been  gathered,  if 
the  two  longer  odes  had  not  been  preferved 
in  the  treatifes  of  Dionylius,  and  of  Lon- 
*>-inus.  I  cannot  help  adopting  the  applica- 
tion Addifon  has  made  of  two  lines  of 
Phajdrus,  to  thefe  remains  of  ourpoetefs; 
which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  moil  elegant, 
and  happy  applications  that  ever  was  takeu 
from  any  clailic  j 

O  fuavis  anima  !  qualem  te  dicam  bonam 
Antehac  fuilTe,  tales  cum  fint  reliquiae  *  1 

The  verfification  of  this  tranilation  of 
Pope,  is,  in  point  of  melody,  next  to  that 
of  his  Paftorals.  Perhaps  the  two  foUow- 
\x\<y  lines,  in  which  alliteration  is  fuccefs- 
fully  ufed,  are  the  mod  harmonious  verfes 
in  our  language,   I  mean  in  rhyme  : 

Ye  gentle  gales  !   beneath  my  body  blow, 
And  foftly  lay  me  on  the  waves  below  ! 

*  Plr.vdr.  Fab.  L.  iii.  F^b.  i.  ver,  5,  6. 

The 
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The  peculiar  muficalnefs  of  the  firfl  of  thefe 
lines,  in  particular,  arifes  principally  from 
its  confifting  entirely  of  iambic  feet  -,  which 
have  always  a  ftriking,  altho'  linperceived, 
efFedl  in  an  Englifli  verfe.  As  for  ex~ 
ample  ; 

Ye  gentle  gales  beneath  my  body  blow. 

Even  if  the  lad  foot  alone  be  an  iambic,  It 
calls  a  harmony  over  a  whole  line  *  : 

Rapt  Into  future  times  the  bard  begun. 

There  are  many  niceties  in  our  verufica- 
tion,  which  few  attend  to,  and  which 
would  demand  a  regular  treatife  fully  to 
difcufs :  we  fhould  furely  ufe  every  pof- 
fible  art,  to  render  our  rough  Northern 
language  harmonious* 

Fen  TON  alfo  has  ^Iven  us  a  tranflation 
of  this  epiftlc  to  Phacn ;  but  it  is  in  no 
rt(peCt  equal  to  Pcpe's  :  he  has  added  ano- 

*  Sec  Wartciv  cr   Spcnfcr,  Seft.  xi.   pag.   250,  Scci 
Milton  ccnllar.tly  ftudied  this  beauty. 

Vol,  L  X  ther.- 
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ther,  of  his  own  invention,  of  Piiaon  to 
Sappho,  in  which  the  flory  of  the  trans- 
formation of  the  former,  from  an  old  ma- 
riner to  a  beautiful  youth,  is  well  told. 
Fenton  ^  was  an  elegant  fcholar,  and  had 
an  exquidte  tafte ;  the  books  he  tranflated 
for  Pope  in  the  OdylTey,  are  fuperior  to 
Broome's.  In  his  Mifcellanies  are  many 
pieces  worthy  notice ;  particularly,  his 
Kpiftle  to  Southerne;  the  Fair  Nun,  imi- 
tated from  Fontaine;  Olivia,  a  CharacSiiers 
an  Ode  to  the  Sun,  and  one  to  lord  Gower, 
written  in  the  true  fpirit   of  Lyric  poetry, 

*  Pope  highly  valued  him.  In  a  letter  to  Gay,  Vol. 
VIII.  p.  169,  he  fays,  **  I  have  juft  received  the  news 
of  the  death  of  a  friend,  whom  I  eilecmed  almofi:  as  many 
years  as  you  ;  poor  Fenton.  He  died  at  Eaft-Hamftead, 
of  indolence  and  inactivity ;  let  it  not  ht  your  fate,  but 
ufe  exercife."  Craggs,  who  had  nev€r  received  a  learned 
education,  had  forae  time  before  commifTioned  Pofe  to  find 
cut  for  him  fomc  polite  fcholar,  whom  he  propofed  to  take 
into  his  family,  that  he  might  acquire  a  talle  of  literature, 
by  the  converfaticn  and  inflruttion  of  the  perfon  Pope. 
fhould  recommend.  Ke  fjccordingly  chofe  Fenton  ;  who, 
at  that  time,  was  an  affiftant  in  a  fchool  at  Seven  Oaks  in 
Kent;  but  Craggs  died  unluckily  for  the  execution  of  this 
fcheme.  Mr.  Craggs  had  the  candor  to  make  no  objection 
to  Fenton,  though  he  was  a  nonjuror;  being,  I  prefume, 
convinced  he  was  honell  as  well  as  learned. 

of 
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of  which  the  following  allegory  is  an  ex- 
ample : 

Enamour'd  of  the  Seine,  celeftial  fair. 
The  blooming  pride  of  Thetis  azure  train, 
Bacchus,  to  win  the  nymph  who  caus'd  his  care, 
Lafn'd  his  fwift  tigers  to  the  Celtic  plain  j 
There  ftcret  in  her  faphire  cell. 
He  with  the  Nais  wont  to  dwell. 
Leaving  the  necSlar'd  feafts  of  Jove; 
And  where  her  mazy  waters  flow, 
He  gave  the  mantling  vine  to  grow, 
A  trophy  to  his  love. 

His  tragedy  of  Mariamne  ^'  has  undoubtedly 
merit,  tho'  the  didiion  be  too  figurative  and 
ornamental ;  it  does  indeed  fuperabound  in 
the  riched  poetic  images  :  except  this  may 

*  Pope  thought  highly  of  the  ftyle  of  Mariamne ;  and 
ufed  to  fay  it  was  one  of  the  befl  written  tragedies  we  had  ; 
and  that  the  dialogue  was  particularly  good.  Our  author 
hlmfelf  attempted  a  tragedy  on  the  ftory  of  Timoleon,  but 
rctfatisfying  himfelf,  laid  it  afide.  Pope  told  Mr.  Harte, 
that  Fenton's  Epiftle  to  Lambard  was  the  moft  Horatian 
epiftle  in  our  language.  I  envy  Fenton,  faid  hf,  that 
EpilHe.  His  own  admirable  imitations  had  not  yet  ap- 
peared. Thofe  books  of  the  OdyfTty,  wliich  Fenton  tranf- 
lated  for  our  author,  were  the  i,  4,  19,  20.  Thofe  which 
Broome  tranfiated  were  the  2,  6,  8,  11,  12,  16,  18,  23^ 
The  remaining  books  Our  author  himfelf  traniUted. 

X   2  be 
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be  palliated  by  urging,  that  it  fuits  the  clia- 
rasters  of  oriental  heroes,  to  talk  in  fo  high 
a  flrain,  and  to  ufe  fuch  a  luxuriance  of  me- 
taphors. 

From  this  epistle  of  Sappho,  I  may 
take  occafion  to  obferve,  that  this  fpecies  of 
writing,  beautiful  as  it  is,  has  not  been 
much  cultivated  among  us.  Drayton,  no 
defpicable  genius,  attempted  to  revive  it, 
and  has  left  us  fome  good  fubjedls,  tho' 
not  very  artfully  handled  *.  We  have  alfo 
a  few  of  this  fort  of  epiilles  by  the  late 
lord  Hervey,  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
Dodfley's  Mifcellanies  -f,  Flora  to  Pom- 
pcy  J,  Arifbe  to  Marius,  and  Monimia  to 
Philocles,  in  whfch  laft  arc  fome  pathetic 
flrokes,  and  Roxana  to  Ufbeck,  taken  from 

*  The  befl;  of  his  England's  heroical  Epistles, 
are  king  John  to  Matilda,  Elinor  Cobham  to  Duke  Hum- 
phry, William  De  Le  Poole  to  Qiiccn  Margaret;  Jane 
Shore  to  Edward  IV.  Lcrd  Swrrey  to  Geraldine,  and  Lady 
Jane  Grey  to  Lord  Guilford  Dudley.  In  his  Baron's 
Wars,  there  are  many  Ibokes  not  unworthy  of  Spenfer; 
and  his  Nymphidia  muil  be  allowed  to  be  a  perfcdi  pattern 
of  pafloral  elegance. 

|-  Page  90.  &  icq.  I  Tiiken  fiom  FD;\:cnelIe. 

the 
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the  incomparable  *  letters  of  the  late 
prefident  Montefquieu ;  a  fine  -f-  original 
work,  in  which  the  cuftoms  and  manners 
of  the  Perfians  are  painted  with  the  utmoil 
truth  and  livelinefs,  and  which  have  been 
faintly  imitated  by  the  Jewifh,  Chinefe, 
and  other  letters.  The  beauty  of  this 
writer,  is  his  expreflive  brevity;  which 
lord  liervey  has  lengthened  to  a  degree 
that  is  unnatural ;  efpecially,  as  Roxana  is 
fuppofed  to  write  juft  after  (he  has  fvval- 
lowed  a  deadly  poifon,  and  during  its  vio- 
lent operations.  I  have  lately  feen  feveral 
pieces  of  this  fpecies,  which,  as  the  fub- 
jeds  are  ftriking,  will,  I  hope,  one  day  fee 
the  light.  They  are  entitled,  "  Tasso  to 
Leonora;  written  in  an  interval   of  his 

•  Lettres  Perfanes.     A  Geneve,  17 16. 

f  Lady  Wortley  Montague,  who  refided  fo  long  at  Con- 
itantinople,  faid,  *'  One  would  have  thought  the  Baron  de 
Montefquieu  had  been  born  and  bred  a  Turk,  he  has  de- 
fcrlbed  that  people,  and  the  women  particularly,  fo  very  ac- 
curately,"— "  I  had  rather  have  written,  fkid  a  man  of 
wit,  the  fhort  hiftory  of  the  Troglodites,  confifting  only  of 
ten  pages,  than  the  admirable,  the  immortal  hiftory  of 
Thuanus  in  ten  great  volumes." 

X  7  jnaci-? 
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niadnefs  :  Lucan  to  Nero  ;  juft  after  he 
was  condemned  to  death  :  Lady  Olivia  to 
Clementina,  on  her  refufing  to  marry 
Grandilbn  :  Charles  V.  from  the  mo- 
naftery  he  retired  to,  to  the  king  of  France  : 
Galgacus,  general  of  the  Britons,  to 
Agricola  that  commanded  the  Romans: 
Montezuma  to  Cortez:  Vitikinda, 
the  general  of  the  Saxons,  to  Charle- 
MAYNE  :  and  Rosmunda  to  Alboinus, 
king  of  the  Lombards." 

The  Italians  had  a  writer  of  heroic  epif- 
tles  called  Antonio  Bruni ;  thefe  are  fome 
of  his  fubjects ;  the  Hebrew  Mother  to 
Titus  Vespasian,  Ermin-ia  to  Tan- 
cred,  Catherine  of  Arragon  to 
Henry  VIIL  Turnus  to  Lavinia, 
Tancred  to  Clorinda,  Armida  to 
RiNALDo,  Radamistus  to  Zenobia, 
Nausicaa  to  Ulysses,  Angelica  to 
Orlando,  Sophonisba  to   Masinissa, 

SeMIRAMIS  to  NiNUS,    HONORIA  to  At-t 

tila. 

But 
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But  of  all  ftories,  ancient  or  modern, 
there  is  not  perhaps  a  more  proper  one  to 
furnifh  out  an  elegiac  epiftle,  than  that  of 
Eloisa  and  Abelard.  Their  diftreflcs 
were  of  a  mod  singular  and  peculiar 
kind  'j  and  their  names  fufficiently  known, 
but  not  grov/n  trite  or  common  by  too  fre- 
quent uiage.  Pope  was  a  mod;  excellent 
improver,  if  no  great  original  inventor; 
for,  as  we  have  feen  what  an  elegant  fiiper- 
ftrudlure  he  has  raifed  on  the  little  dialogue 
of  the  Comte  de  Gabalis,  fo  fliall  we  per- 
ceive, in  the  fequel  of  this  Sedion,  how 
finely  he  has  worked  up  the  hints  of  diflrefs, 
that  are  fcattered  up  and  down  in  Abelard's 
and  Eloifa's  Letters ;  and,  in  a  little  French 
*  hiftory  of  their  lives  and  misfortunes. 
-f  Abelard  was  reputed  the  moil:  handfome, 
as  well  as  mofl  learned  man,  of  his  time; 
accordino-  to  the  kind  of  learnino:  then 
in  vogue.     An    old  chronicle,  quoted   by 

*  Printed  at  the  Hague,    1693. 

f  He  was  born  at  Palais  near  Nantes  in  Brltanny,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  lludied  at  Paris  under 
William  Champeaux. 

X  4  Andrew 
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*  Andrew  du  Chefne  informs  us,  that  fclio- 
lars  flocked  to  his  ledtures  from  all  quarters, 
of  the  latin  world.  And  his  cotemporary 
St.  Bernard  relates,  that  he  numbered 
among  his  difciples  many  principal  eccle- 
fiaftics,  and  cardinals,  at  the  court  of 
Rome.  Abelard  himfelf  boafls,  that  when 
he  retired  into  the  country,  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  fuch  immenfe  crowds  of  fcholars, 
that  they  could  get  neither  lodgings  nor 
provifions  fufficient  for  them  ^  **  ut  nee 
locus  hofpitiis,  nee  terra  fufficeret  ali- 
mentis  -f-."  He  met  with  the  fate  of 
many  learned  men,  to  be  embroiled  in 
controverfy,    and  accufed  of  herefy;    for 

*  In  Hir.  Cal.  Abel.  p.  1155.  And  the  high  opinion 
that  was  held  of  his  learning,  may  appear  from  his  epitaph 
\>y  Pet.  dc  Cliigny. 

Gallorum  Socrates,  Plato  maxim  us  Hefperiarum, 
Nofter  Ariftoteles,  Logicis,  quicunque  fucrunt, 
Aut  par,  aut  melior,   fludiorum  cognitus  orbi 
Princeps,  ingenio  varius,  fubtilis  &  acer ; 
Omnia  vi  fuperans  rationis  Sc  arte  loquendi, 
Abailardus  erat.  Sec.--  • 

Vid.  Abjel.  &  Heloif.  Epift.  p.  235.  Edit.  Rawlinron^  1718, 

t  .Abelardi  Opera,  p.  15. 

St. 
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St.  *  Bernard,  whofe  influence  and  autho- 
rity was  very  great,  got  his  opinion  of  the 
Trinity  condemned,  at  a  council  held  at 
Sens,  1 140.  But  the  talents  of -j-  Abelard 
were  not  confined  to  theology,  jurifpru- 
dence,  philofophy,  and  the  thorny  paths  of 
Ccholafticifm  :  he  gave  proofs  of  a  lively 
genius,  by  many  poetical  performances  ; 
infomuch,  that  he  was  reputed  to  be  the 
author  of  the  famous  Romance  of  the 
Rofe;    which,  however,  was   indifputably 

*  The  character  of  this  St.  Bernard  was  finguLir  ;  the 
prefident  Henault  thus  fpeaks  of  iiim.  "  II  avoit  ete  Jonne 
y.  cet  homme  extraordinaire  de  dominer  les  efprits,"  one 
beholds  him  pafs  in  a  moment  from  the  depth  of  a  defert 
to  a  court,  where  he  never  was  mifplaced  ;  where  he  lived 
without  titles,  without  a  public  charadter,  enjoying  that 
perfonal  weight  which  is  above  authority. — Yet  no  lefs  a 
man  of  fanftity,  and  a  man  of  wit,  than  a  great  politician: 
his  fermons  are  maftcrpieces  of  fentiment  and  energy. 
Hlfloire  de  France:  Troficme  Race.  p.  145. 

•f  One  is  fometimes  furpr!?,ed  to  fee  the  honours  and  ve- 
r.eration  formerly  paid  to  men  of  literature,  in  comparifon 
of  what  they  meet  with  at  prefent.  '*  As  every  human 
advantage  is  attended  with  inconveniencies,  the  change  of 
rrcn's  ideas  in  this  particular,  may  probably  be  afcnbed  to 
the  invention  of  printing  ;  which  has  rendered  books  fo 
common,  that  even  men  of /lender  fortunes  can  have  accefj 
59  them."     Hv.me's  Hiftoiy  of  Great  Britain,  p.  149. 

written 
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written  by  John  of  Meun,  a  little  city 
on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  about  four 
leagues  from  Orleans ;  which  gave  occalion 
to  Marot  to  exclaim  ; 

De  Jean  de  Meun  s'enfle  le  cours  de  Loire. 

It  was  he  who  continued  and  finiilied  the 
Romance  of  the  Rofe,  which  *  William 
de  Lorris  had  left  imperfed:,  forty  years 
before.  If  chronology  -f  did  not  abfo- 
lutely  contradicfl  the  notion  of  Abelard's 
being  the  Author  of  this  very  celebrated 
piece,  yet  are  there  internal  arguments  fuf- 
iicient  to  confute  it.  The  miftake  feems 
to  have  flowed,  from  his  having  given 
Eloifa  the  name  of  Rose,  in  one  of  the 
many  fonnets  he  addrefled  to  her.  In  this 
romance,  there  are  many  fevere  and  fati- 
rical  ftrokes    on  the  chara<5ler   of  Eloifa, 

*   Whom  Marot  praifes  as  the  Ennius  of  France, 

Notre  Ennius  Guillaume  de  Lorris. 

He  took  his  name  from  the  town  of  Lorris  where  he  v/as 
born. 

t  There  is  undoubted  evidence,  that  it  was  written  arx 
hr.ndred  years  after  Abclard  flouriflied. 

which 
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which  the  pen  of  *  Abelard  never  would 
have  given.  In  one  pafiage,  ilie  is  intro- 
duced fpeaking  with  indecency  and  obfce^ 
nity  ;  in  another,  all  the  vices  and  bad  qua- 
lities of  women  are  reprefented,  as  affem- 
bled  together  in  her  alone. 

Qui  les  mceurs  feminins  favoit. 
Car  tres-tous  en  foi  les  avoit. 

In  a  very  old  epiflle  dedicatory,  addrelTed 
to  Philip  the  fourth  of  France,  by  this 
fame  John  of  Meun,  and  prefixed  to  a 
French  tranllation  of  Boetius,  a  very  po- 
pular  book   at  that  time,  it  appears,  that 

*  Eloifa  fpeaks  thus  of  Abelard's  poetry  and  Ikill  alfo  in 
mulic  ;  for  he  fung  his  own  verfes.  "  Duo  autem  fateor, 
tibi  fpecialiter  inerant,  quibus  f'sminarum  quarumlibet 
animos  ftatim  allicere  poteras ;  didandi  videlicet  &  cantandi 
gratia.  Quaj  cajteros  ralnime  philofophosaffecutos  elTe  no- 
vimus.  Q^'ibus  quidem  quafi  ludo  quodam  laborem  exer- 
citii  recrer4xis  philcfophici,  pleraque  amatorio  metro  vel 
ritbmo  coiT.,u)!ita  reiiquiiti  carmina,  quseprsenimia  fuavitate 
tam  dictaminis,  quam  cantus,  f:tpius  frequentata,  tuum  in 
ore  omnium  nomen  inceflanter  tenebant ;  uteciam  illiteratos 
TT.clcdix  dulcedo  tui  non  fineret  immemores  effe." 

Epift.  i.  Helo'ifTx.  p,  51,. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  Pope  judicioufly  foftencd  and  har- 
monized her  name  to  Eluifa  from  Heloijj'a. 

he 
2 


^'I 
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he  alfo  tranllated  the  epiftles  of  Abelard  to 
Heloifa,  which  were  in  high  vogue  at  the 
court.  Ele  mentions  alfo  that  he  had  tranf- 
iated  Vegetius,  on  the  Art  military,  and  a 
book  called  the  Wonders  of  Ireland  ;  thefe 
works  fiiew  us  the  taftc  of  the  age  5  his 
words  are  ;  *'  t'  envoye  ores  *  Boece  de  con- 
iblation,  que  j'  ai  tranllate  en  Francois,  jagoit 
que  bien  entendes  le  Latin  -f-." 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  we  have  no 
exact  pi'flure  of  the  perfon  and  beauty  of 
Eloifa  i  Abelard  himfelf  fays,  that  flie  was, 
*'  facie  non  infima ;"  her  extraordinary 
learning  many  circumilances  concur  to  con- 
firm ;  particularly  one,  which  is,  that  the 
iiuns  of  the  Paraclete  are  wont  to  have  the 
office  of  Whitfunday  read  to  them  in  Greek, 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  her  under- 
ftanding  that  language.  The  curious  may 
not  be  difpleafed  to  be  informed,  that  the 

•  Chaucer  alfo  tranflated  this  piece.  Boetias  was  a  raofl 
a4mii'ec-  claiuc  of  that  age^  indeed  he  deferves  to  be  To  of 

f  Thii  fentcnce  ftrongly  alfo  charai^.eriies  0.\e  times. 

Paracletp 
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Paraclete  was  built  In  thepariih  of  Quincey, 
upon  the  little  river  Arduzon,  near  Nogent, 
upon  the  Seine.  A  lady,  learned  as  was 
Eloiia  in  that  age,  who  indilputably  under- 
flood  the  latin,  greek,  and  hebrew  tongues, 
was  a  kind  of  prodigy  :  her  literature,  fays 
Abelard,  *  **  in  toto  regno  nominatiiUmam 
facerat :"  and,  we  may  be  fure,  more  tho- 
roughly attached  him  to  her.  Bufly  Rabu- 
tin  fpeaks  in  high  terms  of  commendation, 
of  the  purity  of  Eloifa's  latlnity;  a  judg- 
ment worthy  a  French  count  !  There  is  a 
force,  but  not  an  elegance  in  her  frylc ; 
which  is  blemilhcd,  as  might  be  exped-ed, 
by  many  phrafes  unknown  to  the  pure  ages 
of  the  Roman  language,  and  by  many  He- 
braifms,  borrowed  from  the  tranflation  of 
the  bible. 

I  NOW  propofe  to  pafs  through  the 
-f  Efistlf.,   in  order  to  give  the  reader  a 

view 

*  Abel.  Opera,  p.  lo, 

f  The  ccmpIL^ent  which  Prior  paid  oiir  author  on  this 
Epistle,  is  at  once  full  of  clegar^ce  and  verv  liveiv  ima- 
gery.    Bui  lord  iiathurit  inforais  me,   chat  Pope  was  not 

plcaio.d 
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view  of  the  various  turns  and  tumults  of 
pallion,  and  the  different  fentiments  w^ith 
which  Eloifa  is  agitated  :  and  at  the  fame 
time,  to  point  out  what  palfages  are  bor- 
rowed, and  how  much  improved,  from  the 
original  Letters.  From  this  analyfis,  her 
jflruggles  and  conflid:s,  between  duty  and 
pleafure,  between  penitence  and  paflion, 
will  more  amply  and  flrikingly  appear. 

She  begins  with  declaring,  how  the 
peacefulnefs  of  her  lituation  has  been  di- 
flurbed,  by  a  letter  of  her  lover  acciden- 

pleafed  with  it.  He  addreffes  it  to  Abelard,  and  fays,  that 
Pope  has  -wo^e — 

A  filken  web,  and  ne'er  fhall  fade 
Its  colours ;  gently  has  he  laid 
The  mantle  o'er  thy  fad  diitrefs. 
And  Venus  fliall  the  texture  blefs. 
He  o'er  the  weeping  Nun  has  drawn. 
Such  artful  folds  of  facred  lawn  ; 
That  Love  with  equal  grief  and  pride. 
Shall  fee  the  crime  he  ftrives  to  hide. 
And  foftly  drawing  back  the  veil. 
The  god  {hall  to  his  vot'ries  tell. 
Each  confcious  tear,  each  blufning  grace. 
That  dcck'd  dear  Eloifa's  face. 

Alma.  p.  ici. 

tally 
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tally  falling  into  her  hands.  This  exordiuin 
is  beautiful,  being  worked  up  with  an 
awakening  folemnity  ;  (he  looks  about  her, 
and  breaks  out  at  once, 

*  In  thefe  deep  folitudes  and  awful  cells  f , 

Where  heavenly-penfive  Contemplation  dwells. 
And  ever-mufmg  Melancholy  reigns; 
What  means  this  tumult  in  a  veftiil's  veins  ? 
Why  rove  my  thoughts  beyond  this  laft  retreat? 
Why  feels  my  heart  it's  long-forgotten  heat  ? 

She  then  refolves  neither  to  mention  nor  to 
write  the  name  of  Abclard ;  but  fuddenly 
adds,  in  a  dramatic  manner, 

The  name  appears 


Already  written — wafh  it  out  my  tears  I  ! 

She   then  addreiTes  herfelf  to  the  convent, 
where  flie  was  confined,  in  fine  imagery : 

§  Relentlefs  walls !   v/hofe  darkfome  round  contains 
Repentant  fighs,  and  voluntary  pains, 

*  V.  I. 

t  "  in  was  ordered  to  find  out  the  moft  happy,  and  the 
moft  miferable  man  in  the  world,  I  would  look  for  them  in  a 
clciller;"  laid  a  man  of  penetration. 

t  V,  n-  §  V,  iS. 

Vs 
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*  Ye  rugged  rocks !  which  holy  knees  have  worn, 
Ye  grots  and  caverns  (ling^'d  with  horrid  thorn  ! 
Shrines  where  their  vigils  pale-cy'd  virgins  keep, 
And  pitying  faints  whofe  ftatucs  learn  to  weep  ! 
Tho'  cold  like  you,  unmov'd  and  filent  grown, 
I  have  not  yet  forgot  myfclf  to  flone  f  ! 

She  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  eife^is,  which 
Abelard's  relation  of  their  mii^fortunes  has 
had  upon  her;  yet  notvvithftanding  v/hat 
/he  fufFers  from  them,  flie  intreats  him  ftill 
to  write. 

J^Yet  write,  O  wiite  me  all !  that  I  may  join 
Griefs  to  thy  griefs,  and  echo  fighs  to  thine. 

This  is  from  the  Letters — *'  Per  ipfam 
itaque — Chriftum    obfecramus ;     quatenus 

*  Tills,  and  fcveral  other  circumftances,  in  the  fcenery 
view  of  the  moiiciftery,  which  denote  antiquity,  may  per- 
haps be  a  little  bl.imeJ,  on  account  of  their  in'propriety, 
when  introduced  into  a  place  fu  lately  founded  a;;  was  the 
Paraclete:  but  are  fo  well  iniagir.ed,  and  highly  painted^ 
tb.at  they  demand  excufe. 

•f-  *-'  Forget  thyielf  to  marble"  js  an  cxprefflon  of  Mil- 
ton, as  is  alio,  '*  Ca\erns  faagg'd  with  horrid  thorn;" 
and  the  epithets  "  pale-eyed,  and  twilight,"  -Arc  firji  ufed 
in  the  fmaller  poems  of  IVljlton,  which  Pc?e  had  juft  per- 
haps been  reading. 

X  V.4'- 

ancillulaS' 
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ancillulas  ipfius  &  tuas,  crebrls  Uteris  de 
his,  in  quibus  adhuc  fluduas,  naufragiis 
certificare  digneris,  ut  nos  faltem  quse  tibi 
fols  remanlimus,  doloris  vel  gaudii  parti- 
cipes  habeas  *.  On  the  mention  of  lettersj, 
ihe  breaks  out  into  that  beautiful  account 
of  their  ufe,  which  is  finely  improved  frorn 
the  latin. 

Heaven  firfl:  taught  letters  for  fotne  wretch's  aid  f , 

Some  banifh'd  lover,  or  fome  captive  maid  j 

They    live,    they   (peak,    they    breathe,  vi'hat   lore 

infpires. 
Warm  from  the  foul,  and  faithful  to  its  fires  :;|:  j 

Thfe 

•  Eplft.  i.  Udo'iiT.  pag.  46.  f  V.  5!. 

J  It  Is  to  be  hoped,  that  fome  of  the  fair  fex,  of  the  abi- 
lities of  Eloifa,  for  we  have  tv/o  or  three  fuch  at  prefent  in 
Great  Britain,  will  anfwer  the  ingenious,  but  paradoxical 
philofopher  of  Geneva,  who  has  vented  many  blafphemles 
againft  the  pafiion  of  love.  "  II  faut  diftinguer,  fays  he, 
le  MORAL  di\x  phyjique  dans  le  feiulment  de  1' amour.  Le 
phyjtque  eft  ce  defir  general  qui  porte  un  fexe  a  s'  unir  a 
r autre:  Le  mora!  eft  ce  qui  determine  ce  defir,  &  le  fixe 
fur  un  feul  objet,  exclufivement ;  ou  qui  du  moins  lui  donne 
pour  cet  objet  prefere  un  plus  grand  degre  d'  energie.  Or 
il  eft  facile  de  voir  que  le  moral  dc  1'  amour  eft  un  fenti- 
rnent  fadlice ;  ne  de  1'  ufage  de  la  fociete  &  celebre  par  les 
femmec  avec  beaucoup  d'  habilete  Sc  de  foin,  pour  etablir 

Vol.  L  Y  ^^^ 
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The  virgin's  wifh  without  her  fear  impart, 
Excufe  the  blufh  and  pour  out  all  the  heart. 

**  De  quibufcunque  autem  nobis  fcribas, 
non  parvum  nobis  remedium  conferes;  hoc 
faltem  uno,  quod  te  noflri  memorem  cffo 
monftrabis."  She  then  quotes  *  an  unne- 
ceflary  paflage  of  Seneca,  and  adds,  **  Si 
imagines  nobis  amicorum  abfentium  ju- 
cundsB  funt,  quae  memoriam  renovant,  & 
deiiderium  abfentia^  falfo  atque  inani  folatio 
levant ;  quantojucu'^iores  lunt  literjE,  qua? 
amici  abfentis  veras  notas  efferunt  -f-  ?"  The 
origin  of  Eloifa's  paffion  is,  with  much  art 
and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  afcribed 
to  her  admiration  of  her  handfome  precep- 
tor :  this  circumftance  is  particularly  poe- 
tical, and  even  fublime; 

X  My  fancy  form'd  thee  of  angelic  kind. 
Some  emanation  of  th'  all-beauteous  mind. 

leur  empire,  &  reiidre  doir.inant  le  fexe  qui  devroit  obeir." 
DiscouR';  Air  I'origine  de  I'Inegalite  parmi  les  hom- 
ines— Par  J.  J.  RoufTeau.     Amiterdam,   1755-  p.  78. 

It  IS  no:  to  hs  wondered  zl  that  he  who  has  written  a  fa- 
tire  againil  human  fociet/,  'fiiould  fatirize  its  greateft  blef- 
fiag.. 

*  Eoi.:^  p,  ^7„  t  Ibid.  X  V-  61. 

How 
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♦  How  oft,  when  prefs'd  to  marriage,  have  I  (?.'i6, 
Curfe  on  all  laws  bur  thofe  v/hich  love  has  made  I 
Let  wealth,  let  honour  wait  the  wedded  dame, 
Auguft  her  deed  and  facred  be  her  famej 
Before  true  pafllon  all  thefe  views  remove. 
Fame,  wealth,  and  honour,  what  are  you  to  lovel 

Thefe  fentiments  are  plainly  from  the  let- 
ters, **  Nihil  unquam,  deus  fcit,  in  te,  nid 
te  requiiivi;  te  pure  non  tua  concupifcens* 
Non  matrimonii  foedera,  non  dotes  aliquas 
expedtavi,  Et  li  uxoris  romen  fan(ftius  ac 
validiiis  videtur,  dulcius  mihi  Temper  extitit 
arnicas  vocabulum,  aut,  fi  non  indigtiens, 
concubinse  vel  fcorti  -j-.-^PoPE  has  added  a 
very  injudicious  thought, 

J  The  jealous  God,  when  we  profane  his  fires, 
Thofe  reftlcfs  paflions  in  revenge  iafpires. 

And  again, 

§  Love  free  as  air,  at  fight  of  human  ties, 

Spreads  his  light  wings,  and  in  a  moment  flies. 

It  is  improper  for  a  perfon  in  the  f^tuation 
of  Eloifa  to  mention  Cupid  -,  mythology  is 

*  V.  73.  f  Epift.  i.  HeloifT,  pag.  49. 

t  V.  Sjt.  §V.  75. 

Y  2  here 
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here  out  of  its  place.     The  letters  alfo  far- 
nifhed  the  next  thought:  - 

*  Not  Ca-'far's  einprefs  would  I  deign  to  prove, 
No,  make  mc  miftrefs  of  the  man  I  love. 

"  Deum  teftein  invoco,  fi  me  Auguftus, 
univerlb  prcfidens  mundo,  matrimonii  ho- 
nore  dignaretur,  totumque  mxihiorbem  con- 
firmaret  in  perpetuo  prasfidendum,  charius 
mihi  &  dignius  videretur,  tua  d'.ci  meretrix, 
quam  iljius  imperatrix -f-."  Next  (he  de- 
fcribes  their  unparalleled  happinels  in  the 
full  and  free  enjoyment  of  their  loves ;  but 
all  at  once  ll:ops  fhort,  and  exclaims  with 
eagernefs,  as  if  (he  at  that  inltant  fiuv  the 
dreadful  Icene  alluded  to, 

X  Alas  how  chang'd  !   Vfhat  fuddcn  horrors  rife  ! 
A  naked  lover,  bound  and  bleeding  lies  ! 
Where,  where  was  Eloife  r   her  voice,  her  hand, 
Her  ponyard  had  oppos'd  the  dire  command  ! 
Barbarian,  flay  !  that  bloody  ftroke  rellrain. 
The  crime  was  common,  common  be  the  pain  §. 

One 

*  V.  87.  j   Epifl.  i.  HeloiiT.  pag.  50.         J  V.  100. 

§  It  was  difficult  to  mention  this,  cataflrophe  that  befcl 
Abelard  with  any  dignity  and  f;race ;  in  wliich  there  is  ftill 

fomethinz 
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One  knows  not  which  niofl:  to  applaud,  the 
lively  imagery,  the  pathetic,  or  the  artful 
decency,  with  which  this  trani'adtion  is  de- 
licately hinted  at,  in  thefe  moft  excellent 

lines  : 

fomething  indelicate,  notwithftanding  all  the  dexterity  and 
management  of  our  poet,  in  fpeaking  of  fo  untoward  a 
circumllance,  I  know  not  where  callration  is  the  chief 
caufe  of  diftrefs,  in  any  other  poem,  except  in  a  very  ex- 
traordinary one  of  Catullus,  where  Atys,  ftruck  with  mad- 
nefs  by  Berecynthia,  in  a  fit  of  enthufiafm,  inflidls  this 
punifhment  on  himfelf.  After  which  he  laments  his  con^ 
dition  in  very  pathetic  drains.  The  poem,  has  been  (o 
little  remarked  on,  that  I  fiiall  take  the  liberty  of  inferting 
the  following  paffage  in  the  fpeech  of  Atys,  which  is  very 
dramatic,  full  of  fpirit,  and  fuddcn  changes  ofpaffion: 

Egone  a  mea  remota  hsc  ferar  in  nemora  dome? 
Patria,  bonis,  amicis,  genitoribus  abcro  ? 
Abero  forOj  paleltra,  ftadio,  gymnafiis? 
Mifer,  ah  miler,  qutfrendum  efc  etiam  atqueetiam,  anime. 
Quod  enim  genus?  figu:.a  eft:  ego  numquid  abierim  ? 
Ego  mulier? — ego  adolefcens,  ego  ephebus,  ego  puer. 
Ego  gymnafii  fui  flos,  ego  eram  decus  olei, 
Mihi  janucE  frequentes,  mihi  limina  tepida; 
Mihi  floridis  corollis  redimita  domus  erat, 
Linquendum  ubi  efTet  orto  rnihi  fole  cubiculum. 
Egone  deum  miniftra,  &  Cybeles  famula  ferar? 
Egone  mcenas,  ego  mei  pars,  ego  vir  fterilis  ero  ? 
Ego  viridis  algida  Ids  nive  amifta  loca  colam  ? 
Ego  vitam  agam  fub  altis  Phrygi.-e  columinibus? 
Ubi  cerva  fylvicultrix,   ubi  aper  nemorivagu^^ 
Jam  jam  dolet  quod  egi,  jam,  jam  quoqus  pEnitet? 

Y   3  The 
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lines :  which  are  the  genuine  voice  of  na* 
ture  and  paflion,  and  place  the  obie(5t  in^ 
tended  to  be  imprciTcd  on  the  reader  full  in 
his  fight. 

She  next  reminds  Abclard  of  the  folcm- 
nlty  of  her  taking  the  veil,  from  verfe  one 
hundred  and  fix,  to  one  hundred  and 
eighteen,  which  are  highly  beautiful,  par- 
ticularly thefe  circumftances  attending  the 
rite— 

As  with  cold  lips  I  kifs'd  the  facred  veil. 

The  flirines  all  trembled^  and  the  lamps  grew  pale! 

The  whole  poem  being  of  a  ftrain  rather  fuperiour  to  the 
generality  pf  Roman  fcefy,  and  being  alfo  fo  much  above 
4ht  tender  and  elegant  genius  of  Catullus,  whofe  name  it 
bears,  inclines  jne  to  think  it  a  tranflation  from  fome  Gre- 
cian writer;  and  perhaps,  if  the  reader  will  perufe  the 
whole,  it  will  give  him  the  trueft  notion  of  an  old  dithy- 
yambic,  of  any  poem  antiquity  has  left  us.  The  text  is  in 
ibme  places  much  corrupted,  but  enough  remains  pure  and 
intelligible  to  place  it  at  the  head  of  latin  poetry,  how 
Urangely  foever  it  has  been  neglected.  It  ought  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  ^hat  the  feventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  lines  of  this 
quotation)  bear  a  wonderful  refemblance  to  a  fine  pafTage  in 
(he  book  of  Job,  ch.  xxix.  ver.  6.  k  feq.  I  {hall  only  add, 
that  this  is  the  only  complete  poem  of  the  kind. 

Thefe 
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Thele  two  circumftances  are  fancied  with 
equal  force  and  propriety ;  and  this  fuppofed 
prognoftic  of  the  uneafinefs  flie  would  un- 
dergo in  the  monaftic  life,  is  very  affeding. 
But  her  paflion  intruded  itfelf  even  in  the 
xnidfl:  of  this  awful  a<ft  of  devotion;  the 
ftrength  of  which  ihe  reprefents  by  this  par- 
ticular, 

*  Yet  then,  to  thofe  dread  altars  as  I  diew, 
Not  on  the  Crofs  my  eyes  v/ere  fixt,   hux  Tou, 

Here  fhe  gives  her  fondnefs  leave  to  e;:pa- 
tiate  into  many  amorous  ideas ; 

f  Still  on  that  breaft  enamour'd  let  me  lie, 
Still  drink  delicious  poifon  from  thy  eye. 
Pant  on  thy  lip,  and  to  thy  heart  he  preftj 

And  then  follows  a  line  exquilitely  paffio- 
nate,  and  worthy  t\\Q  fenjjbilify  o^  Sappho  or 
of  Eloifa, 

Give  all  thou  can/}  ! — ^and  let  me  dream  the  rejl. 

Suddenly  (lie  here  checks  the  torrent  of  this 
amorous  tranfport— 

*  V.  115.  t  V.  !23» 

Y  4.  Ah 
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Ah  no  --inftrudt  me  othc   joys  to  prize  *, 
With  other  beauties  ci)Hrni  my  partial  eyes. 
Full  in  my  view  fet  all  the  bright  abode. 
And  make  my  loul  quit  Abclard  for  God. 

She  puts  him  in  mind  of  his  being  the  fa- 
ther and  founder  of  the  monaftery,  and  en- 
treats him  to  vifit  his  flock  on  that  account, 
This  topic  is  taken  from  the  Letters. 

From  the  falfe  world  in  early  youth  they  fled  f, 
By  thee  to  mountains,  wilds,  and  defarts  led  ; 
You  rais'd  thefc  hallow'd  walls  ;  the  dcfar*"  fmil'd. 
And  paradife  was  open'd  in  the  wild. 

**  Nihil  hie  fuper  alienum  cedificafti  funda- 
mentum;  totum  quod  hie  eft,  tua  creatio 
ell:.  Solitudo  hasc  feris  tantum,  five  latro- 
nibus  vacans,  nuHam  hominum  habitatio- 
nem  noverat,  nullam  domum  habuerat. 
In  ipfis  cubilibus  ferarurn,  in  ipfis  lati- 
bulis  latronum,  ubi  nee  nominari  deus 
folet,  divinum  erexifli  tabernaculurn,  et 
fpiritus  fandi  proprium  dedicafti  templum. 
Nihil  ad  hoc  aidificandum  ex  regum  vel 
principum   opibus   intulifli,    cum  plurima 

*  V.  125,  I  V.  129. 

z  poiTe^ 
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pOiTes  &  maxima,  ut  quicqaid  fieret,  tibi 
foil  poffet  afcribi  *."  Which  laft  fentence 
is  finely  improved  by  Pope  ;  being  at  once 
heightened  with  pathos  and  poetic  ima- 
gery 5  and  containing  an  oblique  fatire  on 
benefadiions  railed  by  avarice,  or  extorted 
by  fear. 

No  weeping  orphan  faw  his  father's  f:orcs  f 
Our  (brines  irradiate  or  emblaze  our  floors  ; 
No  filver  faints  by  dying  mifers  giv'n, 
Here  brib'd  the  rage  of  ill-requited  heav'n  ; 
But  fuch  plain  roofs  as  piety  could  raife. 

No  part  of  this  poem,  or  indeed  of  any 
of  Pope's  produdions  is  fo  truly  poetical, 
and  contains  fuch  ilrong  painting,  as  the 
palTage  to  v/hich  we  are  now  arrived ; — The 
defcription  of  the  convent,  where  Pope's 
religion  certainly  aided  his  fancy.  It  is 
impoffible  to  read  it  without  being  flruck 
with  a  penftve  pleafure,  and  a  facred  awe, 
at  the  folemnity  of  the  fcene ;  fo  pidurefque 
are  the  epithets. 

*  Epifl.  I.  HcIoifT.  p.  46.  f  V.  135. 

In 
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In  thefe  lone  walls,  (their  days  eternal  bound)  * 
Thefe  mofs-grown  domes  v/\t\\  fpiry  turrets  crown'd, 
Where  awful  arches  make  the  noonday  night. 
And  the  dim  windows  fhed  ^  folemn  light; 
Thy  eyes  difFus'd  a  reconciling  ray. 

All  the  circumftances  that  can  amufe  and 
footh  the  mind  of  a  folitary,  are  next  enu- 
merated in  this  expreffive  manner:  and  the 
reader  that  (hall  be  difgufled  at  the  length  of 
the  quotation,  one  might  pronounce,  has  no 
tafte,  either  for  painting  or  poetry  : 

The  darkfome  pines  that  o'er  yon  rocks  reclln'd  f 
Wave  high,  and  murmur  to  the  hollow  wind. 
The  wand'ring  ftreams  that  fhine  between  the  hills, 
The  grots  that  echo  to  the  tinkling  rills. 
The  dying  gales  that  pant  upon  the  trees  J, 
The  lakes  that  quiver  to  the  curling  breeze; 
No  more  thefe  fcenes  my  meditation  aid. 
Or  lull  to  reft  the  vifionary  maid. 

The  effect  and  influence  of  Mei^ancholy, 
who  is  beautifully  perfonified,  on  every  ob- 
jed  that  occurs,  and  on  every  part  of  the 

•  V.  141.  t  V.  154. 

X  Read  with  this  pafTagc,  Mr.   Gray's  account  of  his 
journey  to  the  Grande  Chartreufe.     Works,  410.  p.  67. 

1  convent. 
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convent,  cannot  be  too  much  applauded,  or 
too  often  read,  as  it  is  founded  on  nature 
and  experience.  That  temper  of  mind  cafls 
a  gloom  on  all  things. 

But  o'er  the  twilight  groves  and  duflcy  caves  *, 
Lon?-founding  iles,  and  intermingled  graves. 
Black  Melancholy  fits,  and  round  her  throw* 
A  death-like  fiience,  and  a  dread  rcpofe; 
Her  gloomy  prefence  faddens  all  the  fcene. 
Shades  every  flower,  and  darkens  every  green. 
Deepens  the  murmur  of  the  falling  floods. 
And  breathes  a  browner  horror  on  the  woods. 

The  figurative  expreflions,  throws,  and 
breathes,  and  browner  horror,  are,  I  verily 
believe,  fome  of  the  ftrongeft  and  boldefl:  in 
the  Englifli  language.  The  image  of  the 
Goddefs  Melancholy  fitting  over  the 
convent,  and  as  it  were  expanding  her 
dreadful  wings  over  its  whole  circuit,  and 
f^ifFufing  her  gloom  all  around  it,  is  truly 
fublime,  and  llrongly  conceived. 

Eloisa  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of 
the  oppofite   fcntim^^nts,   that   divide   and 

*  V.  163. 

difturb 


o 
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diflurb  her  Ibul ;   thefc  are  hinted  in   the 
Letters  alfo. 

Ah  wretch  !  believ'd  the  fpoufc  of  God  in  vain  *, 
Confefs'd  within  the  Have  of  love  and  man  ! 
I  ought  to  grieve,  but  cannot  what  I  ou^ht; 
I  mourn  the  lover,  not  lament  the  fault. 

This  however  is  improved  greatly  on  the 
original.  **  Caftam  me  prcedicant,  qui 
non  deprehenderunt  hypocritam  -f." — 
*'  Quomodo  etiam  pajnitentia  peccatorum 
dicitur,  quantacunque  fit  corporis  afflidio, 
fi  mens  adhuc  ipfam  peccandi  retinet  vo- 
luntatem,  6c  priftinis  asftuat  delideriis  t  ?" 
She  then  fondly  calls  on  Abelard  for  af- 
fiilance, 

O  come  !  O  teach  me  nature  to  fubdue  ^, 
Renounce  my  love,  my  life,  myfelf,  and — you  ! 
Fill  my  fond  heart  with  God  alone,  for  he 
Alone  can  rival,  can  fucccf  d  to  thee  ! 

Fired  with  this  idea  of  religion,  fhe  takes 
occafion  to  dwell  on  the  happinefs  of  a 
BLAMELESS  vcftal,  onc  who  has  no  fuch  lin 

♦  V,  190.       t  Epiit-  p.  68.       X  Ibid.  66.      §  V.  206. 

on 
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on  her  confcience,  as  £he  has,  to  bemoan. 
The  life  of  fuch  an  one  is  defcribed  at 
length  by  fuch  Jbrts  of  pleafure,  as  none 
but  a  fpotlefs  nun  can  partake  of;  the  cli- 
max of  her  happinefs  is  finely  conduced; 

For  her  the  Spouse  prepares  the  bridal  ring  *^ 
For  her  white  virgins  hymeneals  fing, 
For  her  th'  unfading  rofe  of  Eden  blooms. 
And  wings  of  Seraphs  (bed  divine  perfumes. 
To  founds  of  heavenly  harps  {he  dies  away. 
And  melts  in  vifions  of  eternal  day  ! 

What  a  judicious  and  poetical  ufe  hath 
Pope  here  made  of  the  opinions  of  the 
myllics  and  quietifts :  how  would  Feneloii 
have  been  delighted  with  thefe  lines !  True 
poetry,  after  all,  cannot  well  fublift,  at 
leafl  is  never  fo  ftriking,  without  a  tindure 
of  enthufiafm.  The  fudden  tranlition  has 
a  fine  efted:  ^ 

Far  other  dreams  my  erring  foul  employ  f , 
Far  other  raptures  of  unholy  joy. 

Which  raptures  are  painted  with  much 
fenfibility,  and  in  very  animating  colours. 

*  V.  215,  t  V.  323. 

''  Nee 
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**  Nee  etiam  dormienti  fuis  illufionibus 
parcunt*." 

Again, 

O  curft  dear  horrors  of  all-confcious  nfght  f  ; 
How  glowing  guilt  exalts  the  keen  delight ! 

This  is  very  forcibly  exprefled.  She  pro- 
ceeds to  recount  a  dream  5  in  which  I  was 
always  heavily  difappointed,  becaufe  the 
imagined  diftrefs  is  fuch,  as  might  attend  the 
dreams  of  any  perfon  whatever  J. 

—Methinks  wc  wand'ring  go§ 


Thro'  dreary  waftes,  and  weep  each  other's  woe. 
Where  round  feme  mouldring  towV  pale  ivy  creeps^ 
And  low  brow'd  rocks  hang  nodding  o'er  the  deeps  j 
Sudden  you  mount,  you  beckon  from  the  fiiies. 
Clouds  interpofe,  &c. 

Thefe  are,  indlfputably,  pid^arcfque  lines  s 
but  what  we  want  is  a  vision  of  fome  fuch 
appropriated,  and  peculiar  diArcfs,  as  c.  u]d 
be  incident  to  none  but  Eloifi ;  and  which 
ihould  be  drawn  from,  and  have  reference 

*  V.  123.  t  V.  ::9. 

I  It  is  partly  from  Dido's  dream.  §  V,  242. 

to. 
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to,  her  fingle  flory.  What  diftlnguifhes 
Homer  and  Shakefpear  from  all  other  poets, 
is,  that  they  do  not  give  their  readers  ge- 
neral ideas  :  every  image  is  the  particular 
and  unalienable  property  of  the  perfon  wha 
ufes  it ;  it  is  fuited  to  no  other ;  it  is  made 
for  him  or  her  alone.  Even  Virgil  himfelf 
is  not  free  from  this  faulty  but  is  fre- 
quently general  and  indifcriminating,  where 
Homer  is  minutely  circumftantial.  She 
next  compares  his  fituation  with  her  own : 

For  thee  the  fates,  feverely  kind,  ordain  * 
A  cool  fufpenfe  from  pleafure  and  from  pain  ; 
Thy  life  a  long  dead  calm  of  fixt  repofe. 
No  pulfe  that  riots,  and  no  blood  that  glows  f . 

Here  Elolfa  glances  with  great  modefty  and 
delicacy,  at  the  irreparable  misfortune  of  her 
mutilated  lover,  which  fhe  always  mentions 
with  regret. 

A  HINT  in  the  Letters  has  been  beauti- 
fully heightened,  and  elevated  into  exquifite 

*  V.  250. 

f  The  four  fimilies  that  follow,  dravvn  from  religion,  are 
admirii'ole, 

poetry. 
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poetry,  in  the  next  paragraph.  Eloifa  fays 
only,  •*  Inter  ipla  miilaruni  folemnia,  ubi 
purior  efTe  debeat  oratio,  obfccena  earum 
voluptatuni  phantaimata  ita  libi  penitus  mi- 
ferrimam  captivant  animam,  ut  turpitudi- 
nibus  illis,  magis  quam  orationi,  vacem.— 
Nee  folum  quae  egimus,  fed  loca  pariter  & 
tempora  *,"  &c. — Let  us  fee  how  this  has 
been  improved. 

What  fcenes  appear,  where'er  I  turn  my  view  f , 
The  dear  ideas  where  I  fly  purfue, 
Rifc'in  the  grove,  before  the  altar  rife — 

Then  follows  a  circumftance  peculiarly  ten- 
der and  proper,  as  it  refers  to  a  particular 
excellence  of  Abelard, 

Thy  Voice  I  feem  in  every  hymn  to  hear  J, 
With  every  bead  I  drop  too  foft  a  tear. 

To  which  fucceeds  thatfublime  defcription 
of  a  high  mafs,  which  came  from  the  poet's 
foul,  and  is  very  ftriking. 

*  Epift.  ii.  Heloifi".  pag.  67,  f  V.  251. 

t  V.  269. 

When 
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When  from  the  cenT  r  clouds  of  fragrance  roll  *, 
And  fwelling  organs  lift  the  rifing  foul, 
One  thought  of  thee  puts  all  the  pomp  to  fligiit, 
Priefts,  tapr-rs,  temples,  fvvim  before  my  fight. 
In  feas  of  flame  my  plunging  foul  is  drown'd. 
While  altars  blaze,  and  angels  tremble  rounds 

I  BELIEVE  few  perfons  have  ever  been 
prefent  at  the  celebrating  a  mats  in  a  good 
choir,  but  have  been  extremely  affecfled 
with  awe,  if  not  with  devotion ;  which 
ought  to  put  us  on  our  guard,  againfl  the 
inlinuating  nature  of  fo  pompous  and  al- 
luring a  religion.  Lord  Bolingbroke  being 
one  day  prefent  at  this  folemnity,  in  the 
chapel  at  Verfailles,  and  feeing  the  arch- 
bidiop  of  Paris  elevate  the  hoft,  whifpered 
his  companion  the  Marquis  de  *  *  *  *  *, 
•''  If  I  were  king  of  France,  I  would  al~ 
ways  perform  this  ceremony  myfelf." 

Eloisa  now  acknowledres  the  weak- 
nefs  of  her  religious  efforts,  and  gives 
herfelf  up    to   the    prevalence    of  her   paf- 


fion. 


*  V.  259, 

Vol,  L     '    '  '  Z  ^oi^e, 
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Come,  with  one  glance  of  thofe  deluding  eyes  *, 
Blot  out  each  bright  idea  of  the  fkies  j 
Take  back  that  grace,  that  forrow,  and  thefc  tears. 
Take  back  my  fruitlefs  penitence  and  pray'rs  ; 
Snatch  me  juft  mounting,  from  the  blefl:  abode, 
Aflift  the  fiends,  and  tear  me  from  my  God  ! 

Suddenly,  religion  ruflies  back  on  her  mind, 
and  fhe  exclaims  eagerly. 

No  ;  fly  mc,  fly  me  !  far  as  pole  to  pole  ! —  f 
Ah,  coma  not,  write  not,  think  not  once  of  me, 
Nor  fliare  one  pang  of  all  I  felt  for  thee. 
Thy  oaths  I  quit,  thy  memory  refign. 
Forget,  renQunce  me,  hate  whate'er  was  mine. 

This  change  is  judicious  and  moving.  And 
the  following  invocation  to  hope,  faith,  and 
chriflian  grace,  to  come  and  take  full  pof- 
feflion  of  her  foul,  is  folemn,  and  fuited  to 
the  condition  of  her  mind;  for  it  feems  to 
be  the  poet's  intention  to  fhev/  the  force  of 
religion  over  paffion  at  laft,  and  to  reprefent 
her  as  a  little  calm  and  reiigned  to  her  de- 
fliny,  and  way  of  life.  To  fix  her  in  which 
holy  temper,  the  circumflance  that  follows 
may  be  fuppofed  to  contribute.     For  flie 

*  V.  280.  t  V.  300. 

relates 
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relates  an  incident  to  Abelard,  which  had 
made  a  very  deep  impreilion  on  her  mind, 
and  cannot  fail  of  making  an  equal  one,  on 
the  mind  of  thofe  readers,,  who  can  relilh 
true  poetry,  and  ftrong  imagery.  The  fcene 
fhe  paints  is  awful :  ihe  reprefents  herfelf 
lying  ow  a  tomb,  and  thinking  flie  heard 
fome  *  fpirit  calling  to  her  in  every  low 
wind, — 

Here  as  I  watch'd  the  dying  lamps  around  f. 
From  yonder  fhiine  I  heard  a  hollow  found, 
Come,  fifter,  come,  (jcluid,  or  fcem'd  to  fay) 
The  place  is  here,  fad  fifter,  come  away  ! 
Once  like  thyfelf  I  trembled,  wept  and  pray'd  ^:. 
Love's  vidlim  then,  but  now  a  fainted  maid. 

This  fcene  would  make  a  fine  fubjedt  for 
the  pencil;  and  is  worthy  a  capital  painter. 
He  might  place  Eloifa  in  the  long  ile  of  a 
great  Gothic  church ;  a  lamp  fliould  hang 

*  V.  308. 

f  Virgil  however  gave  the  hint. — Hinc  exaudiri  voces, 
&  verba  vocantis  vifa  viri— L.  iv.  ii^6o. 

X  It  is  well  cont'ived,  that  this  invinble  fpeaker  fnould 
be  a  perfon  that  had  beea  under  th>j  very  fame  kind  of  mis- 
fortunes with  Eloifa. 

Z     2  over 
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over  her  head,  whole  dim  and  difmal  ray 
iliould  aabrd   only  light  enough  to  make 
darknefs    vifible.      She    herfelf  lliould    be 
reprefented   in    the  infianty  when   flie   firft 
hears  this  aerial  voicCj  and  in  the  attitude 
of  Jiarting    rouiid   with    aftonifhment  and 
fear.     And  this    was    the   method   a    very 
great    mailer   took,  to  paint  a  found,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expreflion.     This  fub- 
jedl  was  the  baptifm  of  Jefus  Chriil: ;  and, 
in  order   to    bring  into   the  piece  the  re- 
markable incident  of  the  voice  from  heaven, 
which  cried  aloud,   *'  This  is  my  beloved 
fon,"  he  reprefented  all  the  allembly   that 
attended  on  the  banks   of  Jordan,  gazing 
up  into  heaven,  with  the  utmoft  ardor  of 
amazement. 

At  this  call  of  a  fifi:er  in  misfortune,  who 
had  been  vifited  with  a  fad  fimilitude  of 
griefs  with  her  own,  Eloifa  breaks  out  in  a 
religious  tranfport, 

I  come,  I  come  !  prepare  your  rofcaie  bow'rs, 
Coeleftial  palms,  anJ  ever-blooming  flow'rs ; 
Thither  \\A\^\t  fnincrs  may  have  reft  I  go  ! 

She 
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She  then  calls  on  Abelard,  to  pay  her  the  lafl 
flid  offices ;  and  to  be  prefent  with  her  in 
the  article  of  death, 

See  my  lips  tremble,  and  my  eyeballs  roll— 

And  then  a  circumfiance  of  perfonal  fond- 
nefs  intervenes, 

Suck  my  laft  breath,  and  catch  the  flying  foul  ! 

But  flie  inftantly  correds  herfelf,  and  would 
have  her  Abelard  attend  her  at  thefe  laft 
folemn  moments,  only  as  a  devout  pried, 
and  not  as  a  fond  lover.  The  image,  in 
which  fhe  reprefents  him  coming  to  ad- 
minider  extreme  undion,  is  ftriking  and 
pitfturefque ; 

Ah,   no— in  facred  veflmcnts  mayft  thou  ftand, 
The  hallow'd  taper  *  trembling  in  thy  hand, 
Prefent  the  crofs  before  my  lifted  eye. 
Teach  me  at  once,  and  learn  of  mc,  to  die  ! 

She  adds,  that  it  will  h^fome  confolation  to 
behold  him  once  more,  tho'  even  in  the  ago- 
nies of  death, 

*  The  words  printed  in  Italics  ought  to  be  looked  on  as 
particularly  beautiful. 

Z    3  Ah 
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Ah  then  !   thy  once-lov'J  Eloifa  fee  ! 
It  will  be  then  no  crime  io  gaze  on  me  ! 

Which  lafl  line  I  could  never  read  without 
great  emotion  ;  it  is  at  once  fo  pathetic,  and 
lb  artfully  points  back  to  the  whole  train 
and  nature  of  their  misfortunes.  The  cir- 
cumflances,  (lie  wifhes  may  attend  the  death 
of  Abelard,  are  poetically  imagined,  and  are 
alfo  agreeable  to  the  notions  of  myftic  de- 
votion. The  death  of  St.  Jerome  is  finely 
painted  by  Domenichino,  with  fuch  at- 
tendant particulars. 

In  trance  ecTiatic  may  thy  pangs  be  drown 'd  *, 
Br;o-ht  clouds  defcend,  and  angels  watch  thee  round, 
From  opening  fkies  may  ftreaming  glories  fliine, 
And  faints  embrace  thee  with  a  love  hke  mine. 
May  one  kind  grave  unite  each  haplefs  name. 
And  graft  my  love  immortal  on  thy  fame  ! 

This  wifh  was  fulfilled.  The  body  of 
Abelard,  who  died  twenty  years  before 
Eloifa,  was  fent  to  Eloifa,  who  interred  it 
in  the  monaftery  of  the  Paraclete,  and  it 
was  accompanied  with  a  very  extraordinary 

*  V.  340. 
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form  of  Abfolutlon,  from  the  famous  Peter 
de  Clugny ;  *'  Ego  Petrus  (.  luniacenfis  ab- 
bas, qui  Petrum  Abelardum  in  monachum 
Cluniacenfem  recepi,  &  corpus  ejus  furtim 
delatum  Pleloiflae  Abbatiil'c£,  &  monialibus 
Paracleti  conceffi,  auflorltate  omnipotentis 
Dei,  (5c  omnium  fan(ftorum,  abfolvo  earn, 
pro  officio,  ab  omnibus  peccatis  fuis*." — 
*'  Eloifa  herfelf,  fays  -f  Vigneul  Marville, 
folicited  for  this  abfolution,  and  Peter  de 
Clugny  willingly  granted  it  3  on  what  it 
could  be  founded,  I  leave  to  our  learned 
theologifts  to  determine.  In  certain  ages, 
opinions  have  prevailed,  for  which  no  folid 
reafon  can  be  given."  When  Eloifa  died 
in  1 163,  (lie  was  interred  by  the  fide  of 
her  beloved  hufband  :  I  mufl:  not  forget  to 
mention,  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  are  fond 
of  modern  miracles,  that  when  flie  was  put 
into  the  grave,  Abelard  (Iretched  out  his 
arms  to  receive  her,  and  clofely  embraced 
her. 

*  Epift.  Ab.-el.  &  HeloifT.  p.  233. 
f  Melanges,  T.  ii.  p.  55. 

Z  4  Eloisa, 
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Elois  A,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  epistle 
to  which  we  are  now  arriv'd,  is  judiciouOy 
reprefented  as  gradually  fettling  into  a  tran- 
quility of  mind,  and  feemingly  reconciled 
to  her  fate.  She  can  bear  to  fpeak  of  their 
being  buried  together,  without  violent  emo- 
tions. Two  lovers  are  introduced  as  vi~ 
fiting  their  celebrated  tombs,  and  the  be- 
haviour of  thefe  ftrangers  is  finely  ima- 
gined : 

If  ever  chance  two  vvand'ring  lovers  brings. 
To  Paraclete's  white  walls  and  filver  fprinfrs : 
O'er  the  pale  marble  fliall  they  join  their  head^, 
Am!  drink  the  falling  tears  each  other  fhcds  ; 
Then  fadly  fay,   with  mutual  pity  mov'd. 
Oh  !   may  we  never  love  as  thefe  have  lov'd  ! 

The  poet  adds,  dill  farther,  what  impref- 
fions  a  view  of  their  fepulchre  would  make 
even  on  a  fpeclator  lefs  interefted  than  thefe 
two  lovers;  and  how  it  could  aftedt  his  mind, 
even  in  the  midft  of  the  moft  folemn  ads  of 
religion ; 

P^om  the  full  quire  when  loud  Hofanpas  rife  *, 
And  fwell  the  pomp  of  dreadful  facrificc, 

*  V.  353- 
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AmiJ  that  fcene,  if  fome  relenting  eye, 
Glaiice  on  the  ftoae  where  our  cold  relics  lie. 
Devotion's  felf  fhall  (leal  a  thought  i"rom  hcav'n. 
One  human  tear  fnali  drop — and  he  forgiven  ! 

With  this  lafc  line,  at  firfl:  it  appears, 
that  the  poem  fhould  have  ended ;  for  the 
eight  additional  verfds  *,  concerning  fome 
poet,  that  haply  might  arife  to  fing  their 
misfortune,  are  languid  and  flat,  and  di- 
minilli  the  pathos  of  the  foregoing  fenti- 
ments.  They  might  Hand  it  fliould  feem 
for  the  conclufion  of  almofi:  iiny  ftory, 
were  we  not  informed,  that  they  were 
added  by  the  Poet  in  allufion  to  his  own 
cafe,  and  the  date  of  his  own  mind.  For 
I  am  v/ell  informed,  that  what  determined 
him  in  the  choice  cf  the  fubjed:  of  this 
epiflle,  was  the  retreat  of  that  lady  into  a 

*  And  fure  if  fate  fome  future  bard  fhall  join 
In  fad  fimilitnde  of  grief  to  mine, 
Condemn'd  n.Kihole years  in  abfencc  to  deplore. 
And  image  charms  he  mufl:  behold  no  more; 
Such  if  there  be,  who  loves  fo  long,  fo  well ; 
Let  him  our  fad,  our  tender  ftory  tel!  ! 
The  well  fung  woes  will  footh  my  penfive  ghofl  j 
He  bed  can  paint  'em,  who  c&n  feel  'em  moil. 


nun 
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nunnery,  whole  death  he  had  lately  fo  pa- 
thetically lamented,  in  a  foregoing  Elegy, 
[  and  for  whom  he  had  conceived  a  violent 
paffion.  She  was  firft  beloved  by  a  noble- 
man *,  an  intimate  friend  of  Pope,  and, 
on  his  ferting  her,  retired  into  France; 
when,  before  fhe  had  made  her  laft  vows  in 
the  convent,  to  which  ihe  had  retreated,  {he 
put  an  end  to  her  unfortunate  life.  The 
recolledlion  of  this  circumflance  will  add  a 
beauty  and  a  pathos  to  many  parages  in  the 
poem,  and  will  confirm  the  dodrine  de- 
livered above,  concerning  the  choice  of 
fubjed. 

This  Epistle,  is,  on  the  whole,  one 
of  the  mod  highly  finifhed,  and  certainly 
the  mofl;  intercfting,  of  the  pieces  of  our 
author;  and,  together  with  the  elegy  to 
the  Memory  of  an  Unfortunate  Lady,  is 
the  only  inflance  of  the  Pathetic  Pope  has 
given  us.  I  think  one  may  venture  to  re- 
mark, that  the  reputation  of  Pope,  as  a 
poet,  among  poflerity,   will  be  principally 

*  7'he  duke  of  Buckingham— Sheffield. 

owing 
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owing  to  his  Windsor-forest,  his  Rape 
OF  THE  Lock,  and  his  Eloisa  to  Abe- 
lard;  vvhilit  the  fad:s  and  characters  al- 
luded to  and  expofed,  in  his  later  writings, 
will  be  forgotten  and  unknown,  and  their 
poignancy  and  propriety  little  reliflied. 
For  Wit  and  Satire  are  tranlitory  and 
periihable,  but  Nature  and  Passion  are 
eternal. 


S  l^  C  T. 
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SECT.      VIL 

Of   the    Temple    of    Fame,   from 
Chaucer. 


EW  dlfquifitions  are  more  amufing, 
or  perhaps  more  inllrudlive,  than  thole 
which  relate  to  the  rife  and  gradual  increafe 
of  literature  in  any  kingdom  :  And  among 
the  various  fpecies  of  literature,  the  origin 
and  progrefs  of  poetry,  however  fliallow 
reafoners  may  defpife  it,  is  a  fubjedl  of  no 
fmall  utility.  For  the  manners  and  cuf- 
toms,  the  different  ways  of  thinking  and  of 
living,  the  favorite  pailions,  purfuits,  and 
pleafures  of  men,  appear  in  no  writings  fo 
flrongly  niarked,  as  in  the  vv'orks  of  the 
poets  in  their  refpeclive  ages  ^  fo  that  in 
thefe  compoli lions,  the  hiftorian,  the  mo- 
raiift,  the  politician,  and  the  philofopher, 
may,  each  of  them,  meet  with  abundant 
matter  for  reflection  and  obfcrvation. 

Poetry 
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Poetry    made    it's    lird:   appearance   in 
Britain,  as  perhaps  in  riiofl  other  countries, 
in  the  form  of  chronicles,  intended  to  per- 
petuate the  deeds  both  of  civil  and  military 
heroes,  but  moftly  the  latter.      Of  this  fpe- 
cies  is  the  chronicle  of  Robert  of  Glocef- 
ter  j   and  of  this  fpecies  alfo  was  the  fong, 
or    ode,    of   Roland,    which   William,   the 
Conqueror,     and    his    followers,     fung    at 
their  landing  in  this  kingdom  from  Nor- 
mandy.      The  mention    of   which    event, 
will   naturally  remind   us  of  the  check   it 
o-ave  to  the  native  ftrains  of  the  old  Britidi 
poetry,  by  an  introdudion  of  foreign  man- 
ners,     cuftoms,     images,     and    language. 
Thefe  ancient  ilrains  were,   however,   fuf- 
ficiently    harfli,   dry,    and   uncouth.       And 
it  was  to   the  Italians  we  owed  any  thing 
that  could   be  called  poetry:  from  whom 
Chaucer,  imitated  by  Pope  in  this  vilion, 
copied    largely,  as    they   are    faid    to   have 
done  from   the  bards  oi  Provence;  and  to 
which  Italians  he  is  perpetually  owning  his 
obligations,  particularly  to  Boccace  and  Pe- 
trarch.   But  Petrarch  had  great  advantages, 

which 
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which    Chaucer  wanted,  not  only   in   the 
friendfliip  and  advice   of  Boccace,   but  ftill 
more  in  having  found  fuch  a  predecefTor  as 
Dante.     In  the  year  1359,   Boccace  fent  to 
Petrarch  a  copy  of  Dante,  whom  he  called 
his    father,    written    with   his    own    hand. 
And  it  is  remarkable,   that  he  accompanied 
his  prefcnt  with  an  apology  for  fending  this 
poem    to    Petrarch,    who,    it    feems,    was 
jealous  of  Dante,  and  in  the  anfwer  fpeaks 
coldly  of  his  merits.     This  circumftance, 
unobferved    by    the   generality  of  writers, 
and  even    by  Fontanini,   Crefcembini,   and 
Muratori,   is   brought  forward  and   related 
at   large,   in    the    third  volume,   page  507, 
of  the   very   entertaining   Memoirs   of  the 
life  of  Petrarch.     In  the  year  1363,  Boc- 
cace, driven  from  Florence  by  the  plague, 
vifited  Petrarch  at  Venice,  and  carried  with 
him    Leontius   Pilatus,  of  Theflalonica,  a 
man  of  genius,  but  of  haughty,  rough,  and 
brutal    manners;   from  this   finoular   man, 
who   perifhed  in   a  voyage   from   Conilan- 
tinople  to  Venice,    1365,  Petrarch  received 
a  Latin  tranflation  of  the  Iliad  and  OdyfTey. 

Muratori, 
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Muratori,   in   his    i.    book,   Delia  Perfetta 
Poefia,    p.    10,    relates,    that    a  very    few 
years    after   the    death   of  Dante,    1321,  a 
moft  curious   work  on   the  Italian  poetry, 
was    written   by  a  M.    A.    di  Tempo,    of 
which    he   had    {sen  a  manufcript  in   the 
great   library  at  Milan,  of  the  year   1332, 
and    of  which   this    is    the    title :    Incipit 
Summa  Artis  Ritfnici  vulgm'is  diclaminis. 
The  chapters  are  thus  divided.     Ritmoruni 
vulgarium  feptem  funt  genera.      1.  Eil;  So- 
netus.       2.    Ballata.       3,    Cantio    extenfa. 
4.   Rotundellus.      5.   Mandrialis.     6.   Ser- 
ventefius.    7.  Motus  confcclus.    But  what- 
ever Chaucer  might  copy  from  the  Italians, 
yet  the  artful  and  entertaining  plan  of  his 
Canterbury  Tales,  was  purely  original  and 
his  own.     This  admirable  piece,  even  ex- 
clufive  of  it's   poetry,  is  highly  valuable, 
as  it  preferves   to  us  the  livelieft  and  ex- 
a(fteft    picfture    of   the    manners,    cuiloms, 
characters,  and   habits  of  our  forefathers, 
whom    he    has    brought    before    our    eyes 
acting   as  on  a  flage,  fuitably  to  their  dif- 
ferent orders  and  employments.  With  thefe 

portraits 
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portraits  the  drieft   antiquary  muft  be  de- 
lighted ;   by  this  plan,  he  has   more  judi- 
cioufly  conned:ed  thefe   ftories   which  the 
guefts  relate,  than   Boccace   has    done   his 
novels  :   whom  he  has  imitated,   if  not  ex- 
celled, in    the    variety    of  the  fubjedts    of 
his   tales.     It  is  a  common   miilake,   that 
Chaucer's  excellence  Izy  in  his  manner  of 
treating  light  and  ridiculous  fubjeds ;  for 
whoever  will  attentively  confider  the  noble 
poem  of  Palamon  and  Arcite,  will  be  con- 
vinced  that   he  equally  excels   in   the  pa- 
thetic  and  the  fublime.     It  has  been   but 
lately  proved,   that   the  Palamon  and   Ar- 
cite of  Chaucer,  is  taken  from   the  The- 
feida  of  Boccace;  a  poem  which  has  been, 
till  within  a  few  years  paft,  flrangely  neg- 
lected and   unknow-n  j  and   of  which  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  has  given   a    curious    and    exa<5t 
fummary,   in    his  diiTertation  on  tlie  Can- 
terbury  Tales,   vol.  iv.   p.  135.      I   cannot 
forbear  exprefiing    my   furprifc,     th.it    the 
circumftance  of  Chaucer's   borrowinix   this 
tale   {hould   have  remained  fo   lonc^   unob- 
ferved,   when  it  is  fo  plainly  and  poiitively 

men- 
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mentioned  in  a  book  (o  very  common,  as 
the  Memoirs  of  Nicerc?i -,  who  fays,  t.  33. 
p.  44,  after  giving  an  abftrad;  of  the  flory 
of  Palamon  and  Arcite,  G.  Chaucer,  I'Ho- 
mere  de  fon  pays,  a  mis  I'ouvrage  de  Boc- 
cace  en  vers  Anghis.  This  book  was 
publiflied  by  Niceron  1736.  He  alfo  men- 
tions a  French  tranflation  of  the  Thefeida, 
publiilied  at  Paris  M.D.CC.  1597,  in 
i2mo.  The  late  Mr.  Stanley^  who  was 
as  accurately  flcilled  in  modern  as  in  an- 
cient Greek,  for  a  long  time  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  this  poem,  in  modern  political 
Greek  verfes,  was  the  original;  in  which 
opinion  he  was  confirmed  by  the  Abbe 
Barthelemyy  at  Paris,  whofe  learned  cor- 
refpondence  with  Mr.  Stanley  on  this  fub- 
jed?'  I  have  read.  At  lad  Mr.  Stanley  gave 
up  this  opinion,  and  was  convinced  that 
Boccace  invented  the  tale.  Crefcenil^i^ii 
and  Miiratori  have  mentioned  tlie  Thefeida 
more  than  once.  That  very  laborious  and 
learned  antiquary  Apojlolo  Zeno,  fpeaks  thus 
of  it,  in  his  Notes  to  the  Bibliotheca  of 
Vol.  L  a  a  Fon^ 
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Fontanini,  p.  450,  t.  i.  Quefta  opera  pif-' 
torale   (that   is,   the   ameto)  ^che   prende  il 
nome  dai  partore  ameto,  ha  data  I'origine 
all  egloga  Italiana,  non  fenza  lode  del  Boc- 
caciOf  cui  pure  la  nollra  lingua  du  il  ritro- 
vamento  dclla  ottava  rima  (which  was  nrfl 
uTcd  in  the  Thefeida)  e  del  poema  eroico. 
Gravina   does     not    mention     this    poem. 
Crefcemhini  gwQS  this  opinion  of  it,  p.  iiB, 
t.  I.      Nel  medelimo  fccolo  del  Petrarca,  il 
Boccacio   diede   principio  all'  Epica,  colla 
faa    Tcfeidcy    e    eol    Fihjlrato ;     ma    nello 
ilile    non    eccede    la    mediocrita,  anzi   fo- 
vente  cadde  nelT  umile.     The  fafl:iion  that 
has  lately  obtained,  in   all   the   nations  of 
Europe,    of    republilLing    and   illufcrating 
their  old  poets,  does  honour  to   the  good 
tafte   and  liberal  curiofuy    of  the   prefent 
ao-e.      It  is  always  plcafinc^,  and  indeed  ufe- 
ful,   to  look  b.ick  to  the  rude  beginnings  of 
any  art,  brought  to  a  greater  degree  of  ele- 
gance and  grace. 

Aurea  nunc,  olim  fylvcfliibus  horrida  damis. 

ViRG. 

Among 
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Among  other  inftances  of  vani«:y,  the 
French  are  perpetually  boafting,  that  they 
iiave  been  cur  mafters  in  many  of  the  po- 
lite arts,  and  made  earlier  improvements  in 
literature.  But  it  may  be  ailced,  what  co- 
temporary  poet  can  they  nam.e  to  ftand  in 
competition  with  Cliauccr,  except  William 
de'Loris?  In  carefuHy  e3iamining  th.e  cu- 
rious  work  of  the  prefident  Fauchet,  on 
the  characters  of  the  ancient  French  poets, 
I  can  find  none  of  this  age,  but  barren 
chroniclers,  and  harih  romancers  in  rhim.c, 
without  the  elegance,  elevation,  invention, 
or  harmony  of  Chaucer.  Pafquiere  in- 
forms us,  that  it  Vv^as  about  the  time  of 
Charles  VI.  1380,  that  les  chants  '•■  royaux, 
balades,  rondeaux,  and  paftorales,  began  to 
be  in  vogue;  but  thele  compofitions  are 
low  and  feeble,  in  ccmparifon  of  the  ve- 
nerable Eno-lifn  bard.  FroifTart  the  va- 
luable  hiilorian,  about  the  fame  time  wrote 

*   Zurita,  the  Spanifli  hiRorian,  relates,  that  John  tlie 

FirR,   kii'g  of  Arragon,  invited  the  Troitbadcurs  to  lettle  in 

•  Barcelona  in  the  fourteenth  eentury.     The  famous  marquis 

of  Villena,  who  wrote   the  celebrated  work,  called  Gaya, 

Scicntia,  died  1434. 

A  a  2  very 
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very  indifferent  verles.  Charles  of  Orleans, 
father  of  Lewis  XII.  left  a  manufcript  of 
bis  poems.  At  his  death  Francis  Villon 
was  thirty-three  years  old  ;  and  John  Marot, 
the  father  of  Clement,  was  then  born. 
According  to  Boileau,  whofe  teflimony  as 
a  poet,  but  not,  I  fear,  as  an  antiquarian, 
liiould  be  regarded,  Villon  was  the  firfl 
who  gave  any  form  and  order  to  the  French 
poetry. 

Villon  fceut  le  premier,  dans  ces  fiecles  groiHeurs, 
D'  ebroiiiller  T  art  confus  de  nos  vieux  Romanciers  *, 

But  Villon  v/as  merely  a  pert  and  infipid 
ballad-monger,  whofe  thoughts  and  didion 
were  as  low  and  illiberal,  as  his  life. 

The  House  of  Fame,  as  Chaucer  en- 
titled his  piece,  gave  the  hint,  as  we  ob- 
ferved,  of  the  poem  before  us,  though  the 
defign  is  in  truth  improved  and  heightened 
by  the  maftcrly  hand  of  Pope.  It  is  not 
improbable,  that  this  fubjedt  was  fuggefted 
to  our  author,  not  only  by  Dryden's  tranfla- 

*  L'Art  Poet.  chan.  i, 

tions 
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tlons  of  Chaucer,  of  which  Pope  was  fo 
fond,  but  likewife,  by  that  celebrated  pa- 
per of  Addifon,  in  the  Tatler,  called  the 
Tables  of  Fame,  to  which  the  great  wor- 
thies of  antiquity  are  introduced,  and 
feated  according  to  their  refpedlive  merits 
and  characters ;  and  which  was  publifiicd 
fome  years  before  this  poem  was  written. 
Chaucer  himfelf  borrowed  his  defcription 
from  Ovid,  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
book  of  his  Metamorphofes,  from  whence 
he  has  clofely  copied  the  fituation  and  for- 
jnation  of  the  edifice. 

Orbe  locus  medio  eft  inter  terrafque  fretumque, 
Cceleftefque  plagas,  triplicis  confinia  mundi, 
Unde  quod  eft  ufquam,  quamvis  regionibus  abfit, 
Infpicitur,  penetratque  cavas  vox  omnis  ad  aures*. 

Ovid  has  introduced  fome  allegorical  perfo- 
nages,  but  has  not  diftinguidied  them  with 
any  picflurefque  epithets ; 

lllic  Credulitas,  illlc  temerarius  Error, 
Vanaque  LiETiTiA  eft,  confternatique  Timores, 
BfDiTiOQUE  reccns,  dubjoque  au(51:orc  SusuRRif. 

*  V.  40.  t  V.  63. 

A  a  3  Dryden 
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Dr  YDEN  tranflated  this  paiTage  of  Ovid  ; 
and  Pope,  who  evidently  formed  himfelf 
upon  Dryden,  could  not  but  have  frequently 
.read  li  with  plcafare,   particularly  the  fol- 
lowing harmonious  lines. 

'Tis  built  of  brafs,  the  better  to  difFiife 
The  fpreading  founds,  and  multiply  the  News; 
Where  echos  in  repeated  echos  play  : 
A  mart  for  ever  full,  ar-d  open  night  and  day. 
Nor  fiience  is  within,  nor  voice  exprefs. 
But  a  deaf  noife  of  founds  that  never  ceafc, 
*  Confus'd,  and  chiding,  like  the  hollow  rrar 
Of  tides,  receding  from  th'  infulted  Tnore : 
Or  like  the  broken  thunder,  heard  frcm  far, 
When  Jove  to  diflancc  drives  the  rollm  :  i  ar. 

* -Confus'd,  &c. 

This  is  more  poetically  expreiTcd  than  the  fame  ima^c 
our  author. 

Sudden  I  heard  a  wild  promifciious  foand. 
Like  broken  thunders  that  at  diflance  rear. 
Or  billows  murm'ring  on  the  hollow  fhore. 

Pryden's  lines  arc  fupcrior  to  the  original. 

Qualia  de  pelagi,  fiquis  prociil  audiat,   undls 
KlTc  folent,  qualemvc  fonum,  cum  Jupiter  atras 
Ina^epuit  nubes,  cxtrema  tonitru^  rcddunt. 

B.  xii.  V.  y. 

In  this  pafrao;e  of  Dryden  arc  many  indances  of  thcallite-. 
ration,  which  he  has  managed  beautifully. 

I? 
I 
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It  is  time  to  proceed  to  fome  remarks  on 
particular  pafiages  of  this  Viiion ;  which  I 
fliall  do  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur, 
not  cenfuring  or  commending  any,  witliout 
Z  reafon  affigned. 

I.  Nor  was  the  work  impair'd  by  ftorms  alone. 
But  felt  th'  approaches  of  too  warm  a  fun  j 
For  fame,  impatient  of  extremes,  decays 
Not  more  by  envy,  than  excefs  of  praife. 

Does  not  this  ufe  of  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
appear  to  be  a  puerile,  and  far-fetched  con- 
ceit ?  What  connection  is  there  betwixt  the 
two  forts  of  excefles  here  mentioned  ?  My 
purpofe  in  animadverting  fo  frequently,  as 
I  have  done,  on  this  fpecies  of  falfe 
thoughts,  is  to  guard  the  reader,  efpecially 
of  the  younger  fort,  from  being  betrayed 
by  the  authority  of  fo  correct  a  writer  as 
Pope,  into  fiich  fpecious  and  falfe  orna- 
ments of  flile.  For  the  fame  reafon,  th^ 
oppofition  of  ideas  in  the  three  laft  words 
of  the  follovv'ing  line,  may  be  condemned. 

And  legiflators  fecm  to  think  in  ftone*, 

*  V.  74. 
A  a  4  2.  So 
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2.  So  Zembla's  rocks,  the  beauteous  work  of  froft. 
Rife  white  in  air,  and  glitter  o'er  the  coaft, 
Pale  funs,   unfelt,  at  dirtance  roll  away, 

And  on  th'  inipallive  ice  the  light'nings  playj 

Eternal  inovvs  the  growing  mafs  fupply. 

Till  the  bright  mountains  prop  th'  incumbent  (ky ; 

As  Atlas  fl.x'd  each  hoary  pile  appears. 

The  gathcr'u  Winter  of  a  thoufand  years  *. 

A  REAL  lover  of  painting,  will  not  be 
contented  with  a  fingle  view  and  examina- 
tion of  this  beautiful  -f  winter-piece,  but 
v/ill  return  to  it  again  and  again,  with  frelh 
delight.  The  images  are  diftind:,  and  the 
epithets  lively  and  appropriated,  efpecially 
the  words,  pale,  unfelty  impajfive,  incum- 
bent, gathered. 

3.  There  great  Alcides,  (looping  with  his  toil, 
Refts  on  his  club,  and  holds  th'  Hefperiaii  fpoil  |. 

It  were  to  be  wiflied,  that  our  author, 
whofe  knowledge  and  tafte  of  the  fine  arts 
were  unqueftionable,  had  taken  more  pains 

*  V.  52. 

f  The  reader  may  confult  Thomfon's  Winter,  v,  905. 

X  V.  81. 
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In  defcribing  fo  famous  a  llatue  as  that  of 
the  Farnefian  Hercules,  to  which  he  plainly 
refers  -,  for  he  has  omitted  the  charaderif- 
tical  excellencies  of  this  famous  piece  of 
Grecian  vvorkmanfliip,  namely,  the  un- 
common breadth  of  the  flioulders,  the 
knottynefs  and  fpacioufnefs  of  the  *  cheft, 
the  firmnefs  and  protuberance  of  the  muf- 
cles  in  each  limb,  particularly  the  legs,  and 
the  majeflic  vaflnefs  of  the  whole  figure, 
undoubtedly  defigned  by  the  artift  to  give 
a  full  idea  of  Strength,  as  the  Venus  de 
Medicis  of  Beauty.  Thefe  were  the 
f  invidi  membra  Glyconis,"  which,  it  is 
probable,  Horace  proverbially  alluded  to  in 
his  firll  epiftle  f-.  The  name  of  Glycon  is 
to  this  day  preferved  on  the  bafe  of  the  fi- 
gure, as  the  maker  of  it  ^  and  as  the  vir- 
tuofi,  cuftomarily  in  fpeaking  of  a  pidure, 
or  ilatue,  call  it  their  Raphael  or  Ber- 
nini, why  fliould  not  Horace,  in  common 
foeech,  ufe  the  name  of  the  workman,  in^ 

*  Luxuiiatc|ue  toris  animofum  pcdus.  —  —  — 

Virg.  Georg.  lib.  iii.  ver.  8i, 

t  V.  30. 
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ftead  of  the  work  ?  To  mention  the  Hef-. 
periaii  apples,  which  the  artifl  flung  back-' 
wards,  and  almofl:  concealed  as  an  inconfi- 
derable  obje«5l,  and  which  therefore  fcarcely 
appear  in  the  flatue,  was  below  the  notice 
of  Pope, 

A.  Amphion  there  the  loud  creating  lyre 

Strikes,  and  beholds  a  fudden  Thebes  afpjre. 

Cythzeron's  echos  anfwer  to  his  call, 

And  half  the  nioujitaiii  rolls  into  a  wall : 

There  might  you  fee  the  lengthening  fpires  afcend. 

The  domes  fweil  up,  the  widening  arches  bend. 

The  growing  towr's  like  exhalations  rife. 

And  the  hu::e  columns  heave  into  the  fkies  *. 

It  may  be  imagined,  that  thefe  expref- 
fions  are  too  bold ;  and  a  phlegmatic  critic 
might  afic,  how  it  was  poffible  to  fee,  iii 
fculpture.  Arches  bending^  and  Towers 
growing'^  But  the  befb  writers,  in  fpeaking 
of  pieces  of  painting  and  fculpture,  ufe 
the  prefcnt  or  imperfed;  tenfe,  and  talk  of 
the  thing  as  really  doing,  to  give  a  force  to 
the  defcrintion.     Thus  Virgil, 

■ Gallos  in  limine  adcHe  canebatf. 

*   V'^'  S5.  f  Lib.  viii.  V.  656. 

— Incedur,'; 
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-  Incedunt  vjcrse  longn  ordine  gentcs, 

Quam  variK  Unguis,  habitu  tain  vcftis  et  armis*. 

As  Pliny  fays,  that,  Clefilochus  painted, 
*'  Joveni  muliebriter  ingemiicentem."  And 
Homer,  in  his  beautiful  and  lively  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  ihield  ; 

—   c'J   J"' clCA    rcijtv 

Aihot  (^opy.iyfii   75   Sony  iy^ov  ■]  .   — >    —  — 

And  again. 

In  another  place, 

AllOV    VTTO    Kii/'ol/    et.nJ''.  §. 

Upon  which  Clarke  has  made  an  obferva- 
tion  that  furprifes  me :  **  fed  quomodo  in 
fcato  DEPiNCi  potuit,  quern  ca^neret 
citharifta  f " 

This  pafiagc  mud  not  be  parted  with, 
till  \vc  have  obferved  the  artful  rell  upon 
the  iiril  lyllable  of  the  fccond  verfe, 

*  Lib.  viii.  v.  656.  |  Iliad,  lib,,  xviii.  v.  494. 

%  Y'.  S7S'  §  V.  570. 

Amphioii 
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Amphion  there  the  loud  creating  lyre 
Strikes  |  . 

There  are  many  Inflances  of  fuch  judi- 
cious paufes  in  Homer. 

Alfjap   iTiiT   etJjoKXl   liiMi    iyjcTTiVKii   i^lUT 

As  likewife  in  the  great  imitator  of  Homer, 
who  always  accommodates  the  found  to 
the  fenfe. 

And  over  them  triumphant  death  his  dart 
Shook  f. 

Others  on  the  grafs 

Couch'd  J. — 

And  of  his  blindnefs, 

But  not  to  me  returns 

Day  ! 

In  the  fpirited  fpeech  of  Satan, 

. All  good  to  me  becomes 

Banc  §.  —  — — 

*  Lib.  i.  V.  51.  f .  Milton,  b.  il.  v.  491, 

J  B.  iv.  V.  356.  §  B.  ix.  V.  122. 

Thefg 
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Thefe  monofyllables  have  much  force  and 
energy.  The  Latin  language  does  not  ad- 
mit of  fuch.  Virgil  therefore,  who  fo  well 
underftood  and  copied  all  the  fecret  arts  and 
charms  of  Homer's  verfification,  has  af- 
forded us  no  examples  j  yet,  fome  of  his 
paufes  on  words  of  more  fyllables  in  the 
beginning  of  lines  are  emphatical. 

Vox  quoque  per  lucos  vulgo  exaudita  Tilentes, 
Ingens  *. — - 

Hasrent  infixi  pe<3:ore  vultus 

Verbaque  f . 

Sola  domo  masret  vacua,  ftratifque  relic^is 
Incubat  J.  ■ 

—  — . Pecudefque  locutse, 

Infandum  §  ! — 

5.  Thefe  ftopp'd  the  moon,  and  call'd  th'  unbody'd  (hades 
To  midnight  banquets  in  the  glimm'ring  glades  ; 
Made  vifionary  fabrics  round  them  rife. 
And  airy  fpe£lres  fkim  before  their  eyes  ; 
Of  Talifmans  and  Sigils  knew  the  pow'r. 
And  careful  watch'd  the  planetary  hour  [I. 

*  Gcorg.  i.  V.  476.  f  ^n.  Iv.  v,  4. 

X  JEn.iv.v.Sz.         §  Georg.  i.  V,  478.         ||  V.  loi. 

These 
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These  faperftitions  cf  tlie  Eaft,  ard 
highly  ftriking  to  the  imagination.  Since 
the  time  that  poetry  has  been  forced  to  af- 
fiime  a  more  Ibber,  and  perhaps  a  more  ra- 
tional air,  it  fcarcely  ventures  to  enter  thefe 
fairy  regions.  There  are  fome  however, 
who  think  it  has  fuffercd  by  defertinp-  thefe 
fields  of  fancy,  and  by  tolully  laying  afide 
tl-je  dcfcriptions  of  magic  and  enchantment. 
What  an  exquifite  picture  has  Thomfon 
given  us  in  his  delightful  Castle  of  In-^ 

D  O  L  E  N  C  E . 

As  v.'hen  a  fhepherd  of  the  Hebrid  ifles, 
Plac'd  far  amid  the  melancholy  Main, 
(Whether  it  be  lone  fancy  him  beguiles^ 
Or  that  aerial  beinfrs  fometimes  dciirn 
To  {land,  embocficd,  to  our  fenfcs  plain)* 
Sees  on  the  naked  hill  or  valley  low. 
The  whilft  in  ocean  Phcsbus  dips  his  wain, 
A  valt  afTcn'ibiy  moving  to  and  fro, 
Th^n  all  at  once  in  air  diirdves  the  wonderous  fliow  *. 

I  CANNOT  at  prefent  recoiled  any  foli- 
tude  (o  romantic,  or  peopled  with  beings 
fo  I  roper  to  the  place,  and  the  fpecflator. 

*  Grille  of  Indo!er,C8,  St.-n.  30,  C.  I. 

The 
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The  mind  naturally  loves  to  lofe  itielf  in 
one  of  thefe  wildernefies,  and  to  forget  tiie 
hurry,  the  noife,  and  Ij^lendor  of  more  po- 
liQied  life.      . 

6.  But  on  the  South,  a  long  majeftic  race 

Of  ^Egypt's  pritfts  the  gilded  niches  grace  *. 

I  WISH  Pope  had  enlarged  on  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  thefe  ^^gyptian  priefts, 
a  fubjecfl;  finely  fuited  to  defcriptive  poetry. 
Milton  has  touched  fome  of  them  finely, 
in  an  ode  not  fufiiciently  attended  to. 

Nor  is  Ofiiis  fecn 

In  Mem  phi  an  grove  or  green. 
Trampling  the  unfliowcr'd  grafs  with  lowings  loud  : 

Nor  can  he  be  at  reft 

Within  his  lacred  chcft. 
Nought  but  profoundeft  hel!  can  be  his  fliroud  ; 

In  vain  with  timbrel'd  anthems  dark, 
The  fable-ftoled  forcerers  bear  his  worfliip'd  ark  f  < 

7.  High  on  his  car  Scfoftris  ftruck  my  view, 

Whom  fceptred  flaves  in  golden  harncfs  drew; 
His  hands  a  bow  and  pointed  jav'lin  hold. 
His  giant  limbs  are  arm'd  in  leaks  of  gold  :|:, 

*  V.  1C9. 

i-  Mikcn'sPoe.T.s,  Vcl.  II.  Y:ig.  30.  Newton's  EJir.  Oil. 

X  V.  113. 

This 
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This  colollal  flatue  of  the  celebrated 
Eaftern  tyrant  is  not  very  ilrongly  ima- 
gined. As  Phidias  is  faid  to  have  received 
his  ideas  of  majefly  in  his  famous  Jupiter^ 
from  a  paflage  in  Homer,  fo  it  is  to  be 
wiflied,  that  our  author's  imagination  had 
been  inflamed  and  enlarged,  by  fludying 
Milton's  magnificent  pidure  of  Satan. 
The  word  hold  in  the  third  line,  is  parti- 
cularly feeble  and  flat.  It  is  well  known, 
that  the  ^Egyptians,  in  ail  their  produdlicns 
of  art,  miftook  the  gigantic  for  the  fub- 
lime,  and  greatnefs  of  bulk  for  greatnefs 
of  manner. 

8,  Of  Gothic  {Iructure  was  the  Northern  fide, 

O'erwrought  with  ornaments  of  barb'jous  pride  *. 

*'  Those  who  have  confidered  the  theory 
of  Architecture,  fays  a  writer  who  had 
thoroughly  ftudied  it,  tell  us  the  propor- 
tions of  the  three  Grecian  orders,  were 
taken  from  the  Human  Body,  as  the  mofl 
beautiful  and  perfedl  produ6tion  of  nature. 
Hence  were  derived  thofe  graceful  ideas  of 

•  V.  119. 

columns. 
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columns,  which  had  a  chara6ler  of  flrength 
without  clumfinefs,  and  of  delicacy  without 
weaknefs.  Thofe  beautiful  proportions 
were,  I  fay,  taken  originally  from  nature, 
which,  in  her  creatures,  as  hath  been  al- 
ready obferved,  referreth  to  fome  ufe,  end 
or  defign.  The  Gonfiezza  alfo,  or  fwel- 
ling,  and  the  diminution  of  a  pillar,  is  it 
not  in  fuch  proportion  as  to  make  it  appear 
ftrong  and  light  at  the  fame  time  ?  In  the 
fame  manner,  mufl  not  the  whole  entabla- 
ture, with  its  projedtions,  be  fo  propor- 
tioned, as  to  feem  great,  but  not  heavy; 
light,  but  not  little;  inafmuch  as  a  devia- 
tion into  cither  extreme,  would  thwart  that 
reafon  and  ufe  of  things,  wherein  their 
beautv  is  founded,  and  to  which  it  is  fu- 
bordinate  ?  The  entablature  and  all  its  parts 
and  ornaQ-icnts,  architrave,  freeze,  cornice, 
triglyphs,  metopes,  modiglions,  and  the 
reft,  have  each  an  ufe,  or  appearance  of 
ufe,  in  giving  firmnefs  and  union  to  the 
building,  in  proteding  it  from  the  weather, 
in  cading  off  the  rain,  in  reprefenting  the 
ends  of  the  beams  with  their  intervals,  the 
Vol,  Ic  B  b  pro- 
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produdion  of  the  rafters,  and  fo  forth. 
And  if  we  condder  the  o:raceful  angles  in 
frontifpieces,  the  fpaces  between  the  co- 
lumns, or  the  ornaments  of  the  capitals, 
fhall  we  not  find  that  their  beauty  arifeth 
from  the  appearance  of  ufe,  or  the  imita- 
tion of  natural  things,  whofe  beauty  is 
originally  founded  on  the  fame  principle  ? 
Which  is  indeed,  the  grand  diftindion  be- 
tween Grecian  and  Gothic  architedure, 
the  latter  being  fantaftical  and  for  the  mo/l 
part  founded  neither  in  nature  nor  reafon, 
in  necefiity  nor  ufe,  the  appearance  of 
which,  accounts  for  all  the  beauties,  graces, 
and  ornaments  of  the  other.  *" 

9.  There  fat  Zamolxis  with  ere6led  Eyes, 
And  Odin  here  in  mimic  trances  dies. 
There  on  rude  iron  columns,  fmcar'd  with  blood. 
The  horrid  forms  of  Scythian  heroes  fiood, 
Druids  and  bards  (their  once  loud  harps  unftrung) 
And  youths  that  died  to  be  by  poets  (ung  f. 

Sir    William    Temple,    always  a 
pleafmg,  though  not  a  folid  writer,  relates 

*  ALCIPHRO^^  Vol.  I.  Dial,  HI.  f  V.  I2^ 

the 
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the  following  anecdote. — — "  In  difcourfe 
upon  this  fubjed:,  and  confirmation  of  this 
opinion  having  been  general  among  the 
Goths  of  thofe  countries,  count  Oxenftiern 
the  Swediih  embaifador,  told  me,  there 
was  (i'lW  in  Sweden,  a  place  which  was  a 
memorial  of  it,  and  was  called  Odin's  hall : 
that  it  was  a  great  bay  in  the  fea,  encom- 
pafTed  on  three  fides  with  fteep  and  ragged 
rocks  J  and  that  in  the  time  of  the  Gothic 
paganifm,  men  that  were  either  fick  of 
difeafes  they  efceemed  mortal  or  incurable, 
or  elfe  grown  invalid  with  age,  and  thereby 
pafl  all  military  action,  and  fearing  to  die 
meanly  and  bafely,  as  they  efleemed  it,  in 
their  beds,  they  ufually  caufed  themfelves 
to  be  brought  to  the  neareft  part  of  thefe 
rocks,  and  from  thence  threw  themfelves 
down  into  the  fea,  hoping  by  the  boldnefs 
of  fuch  a  violent  death,  to  renew  the  pre- 
tence of  admifiion  into  the  hall  of  Odin, 
which  they  had  loft  by  failing  to  die  in  com- 
bat, and  by  arms  *." 

*•  Temple's  Works,  Vol.  III.  pag.  23S. 

B  b  2  In' 
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In  thefe  beautiful  verfes  we  muft  admire 
the  poflures  of  Zamolxis  and  Odin,  which 
exadly  point  out  the  charad:ers  of  thefe  fa- 
mous legillators,  and  inftrudors,  of  the 
Northern  nations. 

As  expreflive,  and  as  much  in  charader, 
are  the  figures  of  the  old  heroes,  druids  and 
bards,  which  are  reprefented  as  ftanding  on 
iron  pillars  of  barbarous  workmanfhip  :  they 
remind  one  of  that  group  of  perfonages, 
which  Virgil,  a  lover  of  antiquity,  as  every 
real  poet  muft  be,  has  judicioufly  placed 
before  the  palace  of  Latinus. 

Quinetiam  veterum  effigies  ex  ordine  avorum, 
Antiqua  e  cedroj  Italufque,  paterque  Sabinus 
Vitifator,  curvam  fervans  Tub  imagine  falcem ; 
Saturnufque  fenex,  Janique  bifrontis  imago, 
Veftibulo  aftabant*. — 

Consider  alfo  the  defcription  of  Evan- 
dcr's  court,  and  the  picture  of  ancient 
manners  it  affords,  one  of  the  moft  flrikins: 
parts   of  the  /Eneid.     The  mind  delights 

*  Ver.  177.  ^n.  I.  7. 

to 
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to  be  carried  backward  into  thofe  primitive 
times  v/hen 


—  —  —  Paffimquc  armcnta  videbant 
Romanoque_/i/-5  &  laiith  mitglrc  carinis. 

And  the  view  of  thofe  places  and  buildings 
in  their  firfl  rude  and  artiefs  ftate,  which  be- 
came afterwards  fo  magnificent  and  cele- 
brated, forms  an  amufing  contraft, 

I  HAVE  frequently  wondered  that  our 
modern  writers  have  made  fo  little  ufe  of 
the  druidical  times,  and  the  traditions  of 
the  old  bards,  which  afford  fubje<5ts  fruitful 
of  the  moft  genuine  poetry,  with  refpedt 
both  to  imagery  and  fentiment.  Mr.  Gray 
however  has  made  ample  amends  by  his  laft 
noble  ode  on  the  expuliion  of  the  bards 
from  Wales. 

Cold  is  Cadwallo's  tongue. 
That  hufh'd  the  ftormy  main  : 
Brave  Urien  fleeps  upon  his  craggy  bed  : 
Mountains,  ye  mourn  in  vain 
Modred,  whofc  magic  Seng 
Made  huge  Plinlimmon  bow  his  cloud-top'd  head. 

B  b  3  O.n 
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On  dreary  Arvon's  fimre  they  He, 
Smear'd  with  gore,  and  ghaflly  pale! 

Far,  far  aloof  th'  affrighted  ravens  fail ; 

The  famifh'd  eagle  fcreams,  and  pafles  by  *. 

The  ancients  conftantly  availed  them- 
felves  of  the  mention  of  particular  moun- 
tains, rivers,  and  other  objects  of  nature; 
and  indeed  almoft  confine  themfelves  to  the 
tales  and  traditions  of  their  refpeCtive  coun- 
tries :  whereas  we  have  been  flrangely  neg- 
lectful in  celebrating  our  own  Severn, 
Thames,  or  Malvern,  and  have  there- 
fore fallen  into  trite  repetitions  of  claflical 
imacres,  as  well  as  claffical  names.  Our 
mufes  have  feldom  been 

i — playing  on  the  fteep 

Where  our  old  bards,  the  famous  Druids  lief. 

Nor  on  the  fhaggy  top  of  Mona  high. 

Nor  yet  where  Deva  fpreads  her  wifard  ftream  J. 

*  Dodfley's  Mifcellanies,  Vol.  VI.  p.  327. 

f  Suppofed  to  be  a  place  in  the  mountains  of  Denbigh- 
Ihire,  called  Druids  Jloncs,  becaufe  of  the  many  flone  chells 
and  Collins  found  there. 

I  Lycidas,  Vcr.  55. 

Milton, 
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Milton,  we  fee,  was  fenfible  of  the  force  of 
fuch  imagery,  as  we  may  gather  from  this 
ihort,  but  exquifite  paffage^  and  fo  were 
Drayton  and  Spenfer.  What  pictures  would 
a  writer  of  the  fancy  of  Theocritus,  have 
drawn  from  the  fcenes  and  ilories  of  the  ifle 
of  Anglefey  ! 

Yet  ftill  enamour'd  of  their  ancient  haunts, 

Unfeen  of  mortal  eyes,  they  hover  round 

Their  ruin'd  altars,  confecrated  hills 

Once  girt  with  fpreading  oaks,  myfterious  rows 

Of  rude  enormous  obeliflcs,  that  rife 

Orb  within  orb,  ftupendous  monuments 

Of  artlefs  architecture,  fuch  as  now 

Oft-times  amaze  the  wandering  traveller, 

By  the  pale  moon  difcern'd  on  Sarum's  plain*. 

I  CANNOT  conclude  this  article  without 
inferting  two  flanzas  of  an  old  Runic  oJe-j- 
preferved  by  Olaus  Wormius,  containing 
the  dying  words  of  Ludbrog,  who  reigned 
in  the  north  above  eight  hundred  years  ago, 

*  See  a  fine  dramatic  poem,  by  Mr.  Weil,  entitled  The 
Inflitution  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

t  Cited  in  Dr.  Hickes's  valuable  Thefaurus. 

B  b  A  and 
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and  who  is  fuppofed  to  be  juft  expiring  by 
the  mortal  bite  of  a  ferpent. 

XXV. 

Pugnavimus  enfibu?.     Hoc  ridere  me  facit  fiimper. 
Quod  Balderi  Patris  Scamna,  parata  fcio  in  aula. 
Bibemus    cerevifiam    ex    concavis    crateribus    era- 

niorum.  .    - 

Non  gemit  vir  fortis  contra  mortem  !   Magnifici  in 

Odini  domibus, 
Non  venio  defperabundus,  verbis  ad  Odini  aulam. 

XXIX. 

Fert  animus  finire  :  Invitant  me  Dyfae, 

Quas  ex  Odini  aula  Odiniis  mihi  mifit. 

LiEtus  cerevifiam,  cum  Afis,  in  fumma  fcdc  bibam^ 

Viis  clapfas  funt  horae  !   Ridens  moriar  ! 

These  flanzas  breathe  the  true  fpirit  of 
a  barbarous  old  warrior.  The  abruptnefs 
and  brevity  of  the  fentences  are  much  in 
charader;  as  is  the  noble  difdain  of  life 
expreiTcd  by  the  two  laft  words ;  Ridens 
moriar.  To  this  brave  and  vaHant  people 
is  mankind  indebted  for  one  of  the  moll: 
ufeful  deliverances  it  ever  received  ;  I  niean, 
the  deflrudion  of  the  univerlal  empire  of 
Rome.  The  great  prerogative  of  Scandi- 
6  navia. 
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navia,  and   which  ought  to  place  the  na- 
tions which  inhabit  it,  above  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world,   is,   that  this  country  has 
been  the  fource  of  the  liberty  of  Europe; 
tint  is  to  fay,  of  almofl  all  the  liberty  that 
is  to  be  found  among  men.     Jornandes  the 
Goth,  has  called  the  North  of  Europe  the 
magazine  or  work-fhop  of  human  kind  :  I 
{hould  rather  call  it  the  magazine  of  thofe 
inftruments    Vi'hich    broke    in    pieces    the 
chains,   which   were  forged  in  the  South. 
There  thofe  heroic  nations   were  formed, 
who  illued  from  their  country,  to  deftroy 
the  tyrants  and  Haves  of  the  earth,  and  to 
teach  men  that   nature  having  made  them 
equal,  reafon   could   not    make    them   de- 
pendent, but  only  for  the  fake  of  their  own 
happinefs  *. 

Liberty  and  courage  are  the  offspring 
of  the  northern,  and  luxury  and  learning  of 
tne  fouthcrn  nations. 

Oft  o'er  the  trembling  nations  from  afar 

Has  Scythia  brcath'd  the  living  cloud  of  war; 

*  See  L'Efprit  de  Loix,  liv.  XIV.  and  liv.  XVJI. 

And, 
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And,  where  the  deluge  burf},  with  fweepy  fway 

Their  arms,  their  kings,  their  gods  were  roll'd  away. 

As  oft  have  iflued,  hoft  impelling  hoft, 

The  blue-eyed  myriads  from  the  Baltick  coaft. 

The  prcftrate  South  to  the  deftroyer  yields 

Her  boafted  titles,  and  her  golden  fields  : 

With  grim  delight  the  brood  of  winter  view 

A  brighter  day,  and  heavens  of  azure  hue. 

Scent  the  new  fragrance  of  the  breathino-  rofe 

And  quaft*  the  pendant  vintage  as  it  grows. 

Gray's  Works,  4to,  p.  ig6. 

10.  But  in  the  centre  of  the  hallow'd  choir. 
Six  pompous  columns  o'er  the  reft  afpirc ; 
Around  the  fhrine  itfclf  of  Fame  they  fland. 
Hold  the  chief  honours,  and  the  fane  command  *. 

The  fixperfons  Pope  thought  proper  to 
feled:,  as  worthy  to  be  placed  on  thefe  pil- 
lars as  the  higheft  feats  of  honour,  are 
Homer,  Virgil,  Pindar,  Horace, 
Aristotle,  TuLLvf.  It  is  obfervable, 
that  our  author  has  omitted  the  great  dra- 

*  Ver.  178. 

f  Chaucer  has  mentioned  Statius  in  this  place,  in  a 
manner  that  fuits  his  charai^cr. 

Upon  an  iron  pillar  ftrong. 
That  painted  was  all  endilong. 
With  tyger's  blood  in  every  place. 
The  Tholofan  that  hight  y  Stacc. 

matic 
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matic  poets  of  Greece.  Sophocles  and 
Euripides  deferved  certainly  an  honourable 
niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame,  as  much 
as  Pindar  and  Horace.  But  the  truth  is, 
it  was  not  fadnonable  in  Pope's  time,  nor 
among  his  acquaintance,  attentively  to  fludy 
thefe  poets.  By  a  ftrange  fatality  they  have 
not  in  this  kingdom,  obtained  the  rank  they 
deferve  amongft  claffic  writers.  We  have 
numberlefs  treatifes  on  Horace  and  Virgil, 
for  inftance,  who  in  their  diiTerent  kinds 
do  not  furpafs  the  authors  in  queilion ; 
whilft  hardly  a  critic  among  us,  has  pro- 
felledly  pointed  out  their  excellencies. 
Even  real  fcholars  ""  think  it  fufficient  to 
be  acquainted  and  touched  with  the  beauties 
of  Plomer,  Hefiod,  and  Callimachus,  with- 
out proceeding  to  enquire, 

What  the  lofty  grave  tragedians  taught. 

In  chorus  or  iambic,  teachers  beft 

Of  moral  prudence,  with  delight  rcceiv'd 

In  brief  fententious  precepts  |. 

*  When  this  was  written  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles, 
--^fchylus,  and  Euripides,  had  not  been  tranflated  :  nor 
iiad  Mr.  Mafon  publiflied  his  Caradacus,  nor  Mr.  Gray 
his  Runic  Odes,  when  page  the  375th  was  written. 

f  Paradife  Regained,  b.  IV.  vcr.  264. 

I  OWN, 
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I  OWN,  I  have  fome  particular  reafons 
for  thinking  that  our  author  was  not  very 
converfant,  in  this  fort  of  compolition, 
having  no  inclination  to  the  drama.  In  a 
note  on  the  third  book  of  his  Homer, 
where  Helen  points  out  to  Priam  the 
names  and  charaders  of  the  Grecian  leaders 
from  the  wails  of  Troy,  he  obferves,  that 
feveral  great  poets  have  been  engaged  by 
the  beauty  of  this  pafl^ige,  lo  an  imitation 
of  it.  But  who  are  the  poets  he  enu- 
merates on  this  occafion  ?  Only  Statius  and 
Taflb  ;  the  former  of  whom  in  his  feventh 
book,  and  the  latter  in  his  third,  flicws  the 
forces  and  the  commanders  that  invefled  the 
cities,   of  ThcbeSp  and  Jerufalem,     *  Not 

*  In  the  dedication  to  the  Mifccllanies  he  fo  much  Iludied 
and  admired,  he  had  read  the  following  ftrange  words  of  his 
mafter  D.rydcn,  addveffed  to  lord  Radclifte.  "  Though  yoa 
ha\'e  read  the  beft  authors  in  their  own  languages,  and  per- 
fcdly  diftinguilli  of  their  feveral  merits,  and  in  general  prefer 
them  to  the  Moderns,  yet  I  k.nov/ you  juifge  for  the  Englijh 
tragedies  against  ihc  Greek  and  Latin,  as  well  as  againft 
the  French,  Italian,  and  Spunifh  of  thefe  latter  ages.  In- 
deed there  is  a  vaft  difference  betv;ixt  arguing  like  Perault 
in  behalf  of  the  French  poets  againft  Homer  and  Virgil, - 
aTid  betwixt  giving  the  jb-nglifh  poets  their  undoubted  due 
of  excelling  Eichylus,  Euripides,  and  Sophocles." 

Mifcell.  III.  part,  Lond.  1695. 

af^yl- 
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a  fyllable  is  mentioned  of  that  capital  fceno 
in  the  PhasnifTse  of  Euripides,  from  the 
hundred  and  twentieth,  to  the  two  hun- 
dredth line,  where  the  old  man  landing 
with  Antigone  on  the  walls  of  Thebes, 
marks  out  to  her  the  various  figures,  ha- 
bits, armour,  and  qualifications  of  each 
different  warriour,  in  the  moft  lively  and 
pidlurefque  manner,  as  they  appear  in  the 
camp  beneath  them  *. 

*  Among  tlie  reft,  Euripides  makes  Antigone  enquire, 
which  among  the  warriors  is  her  brother  Polynices  ;  this  is 
one  of  thofe  delicate  and  tender  llrokes  of  nature,  for 
which  this  feeling  tragedian  is  fo  juftly  admired.  When 
Ae  difcovers  him  fhe  breaks  out  thus, 

Tloffiv  i^a.vvo'a.tf/.i  S't    etiBiooi 

riSp/    </*'  UhiVcLi    S'ifO.    ClKTcLTH. 

She  ftops  a  little,  gazes  earneftly  upon  him,  and  ex- 
claims with  admiration  at  the  fplendor  of  his  arms  : 

BQha.ii  ui.Ki^.         Ver.  i66. 

II.  High 
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II.  High  on  the  firft  the  mighty  Homer  flione  j 
Eternal  adamant  compob'd  his  throne ; 
Father  of  verfc  !   in  holy  fillets  dreft, 
His  filver  beard  wav'd  gently  o'er  his  breaft ; 
Thouf^h  blind,  a  boldnefs  in  his  looks  appears  i 
In  years  he  feems,  but  not  impair'd  by  years  *. 

A  STRIKING  and  venerable  portrait! 
The  divine  old  man  is  reprefented  here 
with  fuitable  dignity.  In  the  Anthologia^ 
is  a  defcription  of  a  ilatuc  of  Homer, 
which  from  its  antiquity,  and  the  minute 
enumeration  of  the  features  and  attitudes 
of  the  fio;ure,  is  curious  and  entertaining. 


riATJTp     Jzy-Of,     /O-fiOeof    (f«<; 


r!'p«A?«,    TO   Si   yifcf.e  ?})c  y?^vKV  7»7o  yc-p  a.VTV 

12.  The  wars  of  Troy  were  round  the  pillar  fecn  : 
Here  fierce  Tydides  wounds  the  Cyprian  queen  5 
Here  Hedtor,  glorious  from  Patroclus'  fall. 
Here  dragg'd  in  triumph  round  the  Trojan  wall  % 

*  Ver.  187. 

f  Antholog.  ad  calccm  C;:lliinachi.  Edit.  Lend.  1741, 
pag.  88. 

Alolion 
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Motion  and  Life  did  ev'ry  part  infpire, 

Bold  was  the  work,  and  prov'd  the  mafter's  fire*. 

The  poems  of  Homer  afford  a  marvel- 
lous variety  of  fubjedts  proper  for  hiflory- 
paintlng.  A  very  ingenious  French  no- 
bleman, the  count  de  Caylus,  has  lately 
printed  a  valuable  treatife,  entituled,  '*  Ta- 
bleaux tires  de  LTliade,  et  de  L'OdviTe 
d'Homere,"  in  which  he  has  exhibited 
the  whole  feries  of  events  contained  in 
thefe  poems,  arranged  in  their  proper  or- 
der; has  deligned  each  piece,  and  difpofed 
each  figure,  with  much  tafle  and  judgment. 
He  feems  juflly  to  wonder,  that  artifts  have 
fo  feldom  had  recourfe  to  this  great  flore- 
houfe  of  beautiful  and  noble  images,  fo 
proper  for  the  employment  of  their  pencils, 
and  delivered  with  fo  much  force  and  dif- 
tindlnefs,  that  the  painter  has  nothing  to 
do,  but  to  fubflitute  his  colours  for  the 
words  of  Homer.  He  complains  that  a 
Raphael,  and  a  Julio  Romano,  fhould  copy 
the    crude    and   unnatural    conceptions    of 

*  Ver.  1S8. 

Ovid's 
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Ovid's  metamorphofe.-,  and  Apnleius's  afs  * 
and  that  fome  of  their  facred  Uibjeds  were 
ill  chofen.  Among  the  few  who  borrowed 
their  fubjecls  from  Homer,  he  mentions 
Bouchardon  with  the  honour  he  deferves; 
and  relates  the  following  anecdote.  **  This 
great  artift  having  lately  read  Homer  in  an 
old  and  deteftable  French  tranllation,  came 
one  day  to  me,  his  eyes  fparkling  with  iire, 
and  faid.  Since  I  have  read  this  book,  men 
feem  to  be  fifteen  feet  high,  and  all  nature 
is  enlarged  in  my  fight  *." 

13.  A  ftrong  exprcfllon  moft  he  feem'd  t'  afFecf^, 
And  here  aad  there  difclos'd  a  brave  Neglccl. 

In  the  fublime,  as  in  great  affluence  of 
fortune,  fome  minute  and  unimportant  ar= 
tides  will  unavoidably  efcape  obfervation. 
But  it  is  almoft  impofilble  for  a  low  and 
groveling  Genius  to  be  guilty  of  error, 
lince  he  never  endangers  himfelf  by  foaring 
on  high,  or  aiming  at  eminence;  but  ilill 
goes  on  in  the  fame  quiet,  uniform,   fecure 

•••'^  Pag.  227. 

track. 
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track,  whilit  its  very  height  and  grandeur 
exDoles  the  fublime  to  fudden  falls;  *'  Not- 
withflanding  which  trivial  blemilhes,  I 
ijiud  ever  remain  in  the  opinion,  that 
thefe  greater  excellencies,  thefe  bolder  and 
nobler  flights,  tho'  perhaps  not  carried  on 
every  where  with  an  equality  of  perfection, 
yet  merit  the  prize  and  preference,  by  the 
fole  merit  of  their  intrinlic  magniiicence 
and  prandeur."  This  jufl  and  forcible  fen- 
timent  of  Longinus,  in  his  33d  Sedlion,  is 
a  fufficient  anfwer  to  an  outrageous  paradox 
lately  advanced  by  Voltaire,  in  dired  con- 
tradiftion  to  his  "^'Jhrmer  critical  opinions  5 
and  which  is  here  ftt  down,  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  reader.  *'  If  we  would 
V\^cigh,  without  prejudice,  the  Odyfley  of 
Homer  with  the  Orlando  of  Ariofto,  the 
Italian  mufi;  gain  the  preference  in  all  re-^ 

*  The  word  former  is  ufed,  becaiife  it  is  remarkable, 
that  when  Voltaire  wrote  his  Effiiy  on  the  Epic  poets,  he 
not  only  fpoke  rather  cclitemptuoufly  of  the  Italian  poets, 
but  even  totally  omitted  Ariofto,  for  which  omlfiion  he  was 
immediately  attacked  by  Rolli,  the  Italian  tranflator  of 
Milton ;  and  particularly  for  faying,  that  TafTo's  chief 
fault  was  having  too  much  of  Ariofto  in  him. 

Vol.  I.  C  G  fpeds. 
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fpects.     Both  of  them  are  chargeable  with 
the   fame  fault,  namely,  an  intemperance 
and  luxuriance  of  imagination,  and  a  ro- 
mantic  fondnefs  of  the  m.arvellous.      But 
Arioflo  has  compenfated  this  fault  by  alle- 
gories fo  true,  by  touches  of  fatire  fo  deli- 
cate,  by   fo  profound  a  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,   by  the  graces  of  the  comicj 
which   perpetually   fucceed  the  ftrokes  of 
the  terrible,  in  fliort,  by  fuch  innumerable 
beauties  of  every  kind,  that  he  has  found 
out    the    fecret    of    makin^y    an    ao:reeable 
monfter.       Let    every    reader    afli    himfelf 
what   he  would   think,  if  he  fliould   read 
for  the  firft  time,   the  Iliad,   and   Taflb's 
poem,  without  knowing  the  names  of  their 
authors,  and  the  times  when  their  works 
were   compofed,    and    determine   of  them 
merely  by  the  degree  of  pleafure  they  each 
of  them  excited :   would   he   not  give   the 
entire  preference  to  TafTo  ?  Would  he  not 
find  in  the  Italian  more  condudt  and  ceco- 
nomy;     more    interefting    circumflances ; 
more  variety  and  exad:nefs  ;  more    graces 
and   embellifhments  j    and  more   of    that 

foftncfs 
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foftnefs  which  eafes,  relieves,  and  adds  a 
luftre  to,  the  fublime  ?  I  queftion  whether 
they  will  even  bear  a  comparifon  a  few  ages 

lience*".. 

14.  A  golden  column  next  in  fight  appeared, 
On  which  a  (hrine  of  pureft  gold  is  rear'd  ; 
Finifh'd  the  whole,  and  labour'd  ev'ry  part 
With  patient  touches  of  unwearied  art ; 
The  Mantuan  there  in  fober  triumph  fate, 
Compos'd  his  pofture,  and  his  look  fedate. 
On  Homer  ftill  he  fix'd  a  reverend  eye. 
Great  without  pride,  in  modeft  majefty  f. 

J  II  fuo  carrattere  e  per  tutto  grande,  e 
maeftofo  :  e,  per  poterlo  fempre  foftenere,  fi 

trattiene 

^  Colleftion  comjplette  des  CEuvres  dc  Mr.  De  Voltaire^ 
Tom.  XIII.  a  Geneve,  pag.  46. 

f  Ver.  196. 

I  Vincenzo  Gravina  was  of  Naples,  had  great  learning, 
and  a  clear  head  j  was  an  admirable  civilian  as  well  as 
critic.  He  wrote  five  tragedies  on  the  model  of  the  an- 
cients, v/ith  chorufTcs,  11'  Palamede,  L'Andromeda,  L'Ap- 
pio  Claudio,  II'  Papiniano,  II'  Servio  Tullio.  It  is  faid 
that  he  milTed  a  cardinal's  hat  becaufe  of  his  fatyrical  and 
fevere  turn  of  mind.  When  he  was  at  Rome,  he  ufed  to 
bow  to  coach  horfes,  becaufe,  faid  he,  was  it  not  for  thefe 
poor  beads,  thefe  great  people  v.'ould  have  men,  and  even 
C    C    2  philo- 
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trattiene  il  poeta,  perlo  piu,  ful  generate, 
s'fngendo,  a  fuo  potere,  tutte  k  cofe  mi- 
nute, e  particolaii :  allc  quali  Omero,  che 
a  voluto  mutar  corde,  e  varior  tuono,  e  li- 
beramente  andato  all'  incontro.  E  ficcome 
flimeremmo  gran  fallo  biafimare  percio  Ver- 
gilio,  che  a  Hiputo  cofe  bene  niantenere  il 
carattere  propoilofi ;  cosi  non  poffiamo  non 
maravigliarci  del  torto,  ch'  ad  Omero  fa 
Giullo  Cefare  Scaligero,  da  cui  e  riputato 
baiTo,  e  vile,  per  aver  voluto  toccare  i  punti 
piu  fini  del  naturale  :  quafiche  la  magnili- 
cenza  foiTe  pofta  folamente  nello  fcrepito 

delle  parole Nell'  Egloghe  pero  fi  prefe 

la  liberta  di  rapprefentar  coflumi  alle  volte 
troppo  civili,  ed  innalzo  fopra  la  femplicita 
paftorale  lo  Rile,  trattenendoli  troppo  ful 
generale  :  onde  quanto  nella  Georgica  fi 
lafcio  addietro  Efiodo,  tanto  nell'  Egloghe 
cede  a  Tcocrito,  da  cui  raccolfe  i  fiori :  e  nel 

phllofophers,  to  draw  their  coaches.  Metaftafio,  poet  lau- 
reac  to  the  emprefs.  queen  at  Vienna,  fo  famous  for  operas, 
was  his  difciple.  Gravina  founds  his  critical  opinions  on 
the  folid  principles  of  Arillotle,  that  is,  in  other  words,  on 
nature  and  gocd  fenfe 

poema 
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poema  eroico,  ficcome  riman  vinto  da  Omero 
coil  e  ad  ogii'  altro  fupcriorc*. 


J5.  Four  fvvans  fuftain'J  a  car  of  filver  bright. 

With  heads  advanc'd,2nd  pinions  ftretch'd  for  flight: 
Here,  like  foir.e  furious  prophet,  Pindar  rode. 
And  feem'd  to  labour  with  th'  infpiring  God. 
Acrofs  the  harp  a  carelefs  hand  he  flings, 
And  boldly  fmks  into  the  founding  firings  f. 

The  charader  of  Pindar,  as  commonly 
taken,  feems  not  to  be  well  underftood. 
We  hear  of  nothing  but  the  impetuofity, 
and  the  fublimity  of  his  manner;  whereas 
he  abounds  in  flrokes  of  domeilic  tender- 
nefs.  We  are  perpetually  told  of  the 
boldnefs  and  violence  of  his  tranfitions, 
whereas  on  a  clofe  infpedlion  they  appear 
eafy  and  natural,  are  clofely  connecfted  with, 
and  arife  appoiitely  from,  his  fubjecft.  Even 

*  GravinadellaRagion  poetica.  In  Napoli  1716.  p.  308, 
Pope  fpeaking  to  Mr.  Spence  concerning  abfurd  com- 
parifons,  mentioned,  as  fuch,  the  comparing  Homer  with 
Virgil,  Corneille  with  Racine,  the  little  ivory  ftatue  of  Po- 
lyclete  with  the  ColcfTus.  Thefe,  he  added,  are  magis 
tares  ({\JiZ.m  Jtiniles, 

-j-  Ver.  210. 

C  c  ^,  his 
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his  ftile  has  been  reprefented  as  fvvelling  and 
bombaft;  but  carefully  examined,  it  will 
appear  far  more  pure  and  perfpicuous  than 
is  generally  imagined,  not  abounding  with 
thofe  harfli  metaphors,  and  that  profufion 
of  florid  epithets,  which  fome  of  his  imi- 
tators affect  to  ufe.  One  of  *  Pindar's  arts, 
in  which  they  frequently  fail  who  copy 
him,  is  the  introdudion  of  many  moral 
refledlons.  Mr.  Gray  feems  thoroughly  to 
have  ftudied  this  writer.  The  following 
beautiful  lines  are  clofely  tranflated  from  the 
firft  Pythian  Ode.  They  defcribe  the  Power 
of  mufic. 

Oh  fovereign  of  the  willing  foul. 

Parent  of  fweet  and  folennn-breathing  airs^ 

Enchanting  fhell  !  the  fullcn  cares. 

And  frantic  pafiions  hear  thy  foft  controul. 

On  Thracia's  hills  the  lord  of  war 

Has  curb'd  the  fury  of  his  car, 

And  dropp'd  his  thirfty  lance  at  thy  command. 

Perching  on  the  fceptred  hand 

*  Cui  illud  peculiare  eft,  fays  Bacon  finely,  animos  ho- 
minum,  inopinato,  fententlola  aliqua  mirabili,  veluti  Vir- 
gula  divina,  percutere. 

De  AugmentJs.  Sclent.  Lib.  8. 

Of 
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Of  Jove,  thy  magic  lulls  the  feather'd  king. 
With  ruffled  plumes,  and  flagging  wing: 
Quench'd  in  dark  clouds  of  llumber  lie 
The  terror  of  his  beak,  and  lightening  of  his  eye  *. 

The  reader  will  doubtlefs  be  pleafed,  to 
fee  thefe  flriking  images  copied  by  another 
mafterly  hand. 

With  flacken'd  wings, 

>VhiIe  now  the  folemn  concert  breathes  around|^ 
Incumbent  o'er  the  fceptre  of  his  lord 
Sleeps  the  flern  eagle ;  by  the  number'd  notes 
Poflefs'd  ;  and  fatiate  with  the  melting  tone  j 
Sovereign  of  birds.     The  furious  God  of  war 
His  darts  forgetting,  and  the  rapid  wheels 
That  bear  him  vengeful  o'er  the  embattled  plains. 
Relents  f. 

It  is  to  be  obfcrved,  that  both  thefe  imi- 
tations have  omitted  a  natural  circumftance, 
very  exprefiive  of  the  flrong  feeling  of  the 
eagle ;  but  very  difficult  to  be  tranilated  with 
becoming  elegance. 

*  Dodflcy's  Col!ei5lion,  vol.  VI.  p.  322. 

t  Ibid.  vol.  VI.  p.  13.     Hymn  to  the  Naiads,   by  Dr. 
v^kenfide. 

C    C    4.  -O  J^i 
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—  —  —  O  cTs  xi'cy(7^(yc 
T^.p::'   I'UTO','   eJj.'p?/,    riciif 

Vl7TAt7l     y.dLTASyjiUlVOi* . 

May  I  venture  to  add,  that  this  ode  of 
Mr.  Gray,  ends  a  little  unhappily  ?  That  is, 
with  an  antithefis  unfuited  to  the  dignity  of 
fuch  a  compofition ; 

Beneath  the  Gcod  how  far,  but  far  above  the  Great. 

It  may  be  alfo  queflioned,  whether  his 
other  ode  might  not  have  been  better  con- 
c.uded  without  mentioning  the  manner  in 

*  Pindar,   Pyth.  I.  Antiilrophe  i.  v.  5. 

This  image  puts  me  in  rnind  of  a  fine  Itroke  in  Apollonius 
Rhodius,  who  thus  defcribes  the  effcCls  of  ?»Iedea's  enchant- 
ments on  the  dragon  v/ho  watch'd  the  golden  Heccc. 

—  —  —  cLVTcf.o   'iy   v.hii 
OiiJ.i)    QiKyou-'/Q- ,    <Po>jyj)v   ai':/.Av'tT^  AKiti^uv 

Lib.  IV.  vcr.  15c. 

Few  moderns  ha'v'e  boldnefs  enough  to  enter  on  circum- 
flances  fo  minutely  natural,  and  therefore  highly  ex- 
preiiive  ;  they  are  afraid  of  being  thought  vulgar  and  fiat. 
Apollonius  has  more  merit  than  is  ufually  allowed  him,  and 
deferves  more  confideration  among  the  learned  :  the  whole 
behaviour  and  palTion  of  Medea  is  movingly  defcribed.  He 
particularly  abounds  in  fuch  lively  and  delicate  ftrokes  as 
that  quoted  above. 

which 
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which  the  bard  died.  There  would  have 
been  a  beautiful  abruptnefs  in  finifhing 
with — 

Be  thine  defpair,  and  fceptred  care. 
To  triumph  and  to  die  are  mine. 

The  mind  would  have  been  left  in  apleafing 
and  artful  fufpenfe,  at  not  knowing  what 
became  of  fo  favourite  a  charadler.  Lyric 
poetry  efpecially,  ihould  not  be  minutely 
hiflorical.  When  Juno  had  ended  her 
fpeech  in  Horace  with  that  fpirited  ilanza^ 

Tcr  Ti  refurgat  murus  aheneus 
Auflore  Phcsbo,  ter  nereat  raeis 
Excifus  Argivis,  ter  uxor 

Capta,  virum,  puerofque  plorct. 

What  follows  furely  weakens  the  conclufion 
of  this  ode,  and  is  comparatively  flat. 

Non  hasc  jccofre  convcniunt  lyras  : 
Quo  Mufa  tendis  *  ? 

The   infpiration,    under    v/hich    the    poet 
feems    to  have   laboured,   fuddenly  ceafes, 

*  Ode  in.  liL.  iii.  ver.  70. 

and 
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and   he  defcends   into  a   cold   and   profaic 

apology  *- 

l6.   fjere  happy  Horace  tun'd  th'  Aufonian  lyre. 
To  Tweeter  founds,  and  tempered  Pindar's  ftre  : 

Pleas'd 

*  On  more  clofely  and  attentively  confidering  the  fuU- 
jeft,  I  am  inclined  to  alter  my  opinion,  concerning  the  con- 
clufion  of  this  fine  Ode  of  Mr.  Gray.  The  bard,  not  only 
Aiftains  the  part  of  a  prophet,  but  that  of  an  aftor  like- 
wife  ;  and  is  himfclf  raofl  clofely  related  to  the  fubjed.. 
For  what  in  truth  is  the  fubjecl  of  this  poem  ;  I  mean,  if 
we  confider  it  in  the  view  of  critical  e.xadne.'s  ?  It  is  not 
foi-ely  any,  or  ail,  of  thofe  hifiorical  portraits,  which  art- 
painted  in  fuch  animated  colours  through  the  piece  :  but 
fimply,  the  deftrudion  of  the  bards  of  Wales ;  the  rage 
and  fury  of  vhe  only  one  that  w^is  leJ^t  alive ;  his  menaces 
of  revenge  on  the  ra:thors  of  fuch  cruelty  ;  and  laftly,  to 
crown  all,  his  own  dreadful  fate.  Imagiae  then  that  you 
fee  this  wretched  old  man,  ftarting  up  fuddenly  on  the  top 
of  a  rocky  eminence,  in  full  view  of  the  Englifli  army  : 
wild  v/ith  defpair,  and  animated  with  the  thoughts  of 
vengeance:  with  haggard  eyes^;  his  beard  loofe  ;  and  his 
hoary  hair  ftreaming  like  a  meteor  in  a  dark  and  troubled 
ficy.  At  fight  of  the  bloody  chiefs,  he  inftantly  breaks  out 
into  abrupt  and  furious  execrations: 

Ruin  feize  thee,  ruthlcfs  king,   &:c. 

But  this  fudden  and  moll  violent  burft  of  anger  foon  gives 
place  to  a  fofter  paflion.  He  laments  the  untimely  deaths 
of  his  friends  and  brethren,  in  words  of  the  mofl.  plaintive 
tendernefs  and  moft  con-vpaiiionate  regret :  till  by  degrees 
he   is  once   more   roufed   to   thoughts' of  vengeance.     He 

imagines, 

6 
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Pleas'd  with  Alcasus'  manly  rage  t'  Infufe 
The  fofter  fpirit  of  the  Sapphic  mufe*. 

He  might  have  feleded  ornaments  more 
manly  and  charaderiftical  of  Horace, 
ihan— 

The  Doves,  that  round  the  infant  poet  fpread 
Myrtles  and  bays,  hung  hovering  o'er  his  head  f . 

Surely  his  odes  afford  many  more  flriking 
fubjeds  for  the  baflb  relievos  about  his  fta- 

imagines^  that  the  ghofts  of  the  murthered  bards  Hand  pre- 
fent  at  his  call.  He  weaves,  with  horrid  rites,  the  delHny 
of  Edward  :  and  dcnonuces  mifery  and  aflliclion  on  all  his 
race.  Again  his  mind  is  calmed:  he  dire»Ss  his  prorpc(5l 
ftill  farther  into  futurity  ;  and,  after  foothing  his  defpair  by 
a  furvey  of  happier  limes  and  more  merciful  princes,  throws 
himfelf  from  the  rock,  with  a  kind  of  fullen  fatisfadion, 
into  the  flood  below. 

'  This  cataflrophe  mufl  furely  be  allowed  to  be  well 
adapted  to  the  fubjecl,  the  perfon,  and  the  fcene  ;  in  a 
word,  to  all  the  horrors  with  which  the  poem  abounds. 
And  is  therefore  not  only  a  fuitable,  but  even  a  neceflary 
cataflrophe :  neceffary  to  wind  up,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  the 
aftion  of  the  piece. 

I  faid,  the  horrors  of  the  poem  ;  becaufe  the  moll  ilriking 
graces  in  it  are  certainly  of  the  terrible  kind,  and  for  that 
r^eafon,  aileft  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  more  deeply 
and  more  irrefiftibly. 

*  Ver.  22^.  t  V.  226. 

'    ■"  '  '    '       tuc. 
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tiie.     In  the  prefent  ones  do  we  not  fee  a 
littlenefs,  or  rather  a  prcttinefs  ? 

Our  author  alludes  to  tlie  iyric  part  of 
Horace's  works.  Among  the  various  views 
in  which  his  numerous  commentators  have 
confidered  his  odes,  they  have  negledled  to 
remark  the  dramatic  turn  he  has  given 
to  many  of  them.  Of  this  fort,  is  the  ex- 
cellent prophecy  of  Nereus,  where  Horace 
has  artfully  introduced  the  principal  events 
and  heroes  of  the  Iliad,  and  fpeaks  in  fo 
lively  a  manner  of  both,  as  to  make  the 
reader  prefent  at  every  adion  intended.  Of 
this  fort  alfo  is  the  third  ode  of  the  third 
hook,  in  wliich  Juno  is  introduced,  ex- 
preiTing  herfelf  with  all  that  fury  and  in- 
dignation againfl  the  Trojans,  which  Ho- 
mer hath  afcribed  to  her.  She  begins  her 
fpeech  with  an  angry  repetition  of  ///{?;/, 
Jlw?j,  and  will  not  io  much  as  ultcr  the 
names  of  Paris  and  Helen,  but  contcmp- 
tuoufiy  calls  him,  the  incejlus  Judex,  and 
her,  Miilier  peregrina'^'.     The  charader  of 

*  This  hath  been  obferved  by  the  old  commentator,  Acron. 

this 
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this  revengeful  goddefs  is  all  along  fup- 
ported  with  the  fame  fpirit  and  propriety. 
Equal  commendation  is  due  to  the  fpeech 
of  Re^ulus  in  the  fifth  ode,  on  his  pre- 
paring to  return  to  Carthage,  which  ends 
with  an  exclamation  fo  fuited  to  the  temper 
of  that  inflexible  hero. 

O  Pudor ! 

O  magna  Carthago,  probrofis 
Akior  Italic  ruinis ! 

Nor  muft  we  forget  the  natural  com- 
plaints of  Europa,  when  fhe  has  been  car- 
ried away  by  the  bull,  and  the  fhame  that 
arifes  in  her  bofom,  on  her  having  been 
feduced  from  her  father,  friends  and  coun- 
try. 

Impudens  liqui  patrios  Penates  ! 
Impudens  Orcum  moror !   O  dcorum 
Si  quis,  hsEC  audis,  utinam  inter  errem 
Nuda  leoncs  *. 

Immediately  another  Profopopcela  is  intro- 
duced. She  thinks  ilie  hears  her  angry  fa- 
ther,  rebuking  her, 

*  Ode  XXXYU.  lib.  lii. 

Vilis 
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Vilis  Europe  (pater  urget  abfcns) 
Quid  mori  ceflas  ?  &c. 

Of  this  dramatic  fpecies  alio,  is  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  eleventh  ode  of  the  third 
book,  where  one  of  the  daughters  of  Da- 
naijs,  who  is  not  bafe  enough  to  comply 
with  her  father's  commands,  difmllles  her 
hufband  with  a  fpeech  that  is  much  in 
charadler.  I  cannot  forbear  adding,  that^ 
of  tliis  kind,  likewife  is  the  whole  of  the 
fifth  Epode,  upon  which  I  beg  leave  to  be 
a  little  particular,  as  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  {een  it  coniidered  as  it  ought  to  be.  It 
fuddenly  breaks  out  with  a  beautiful  and 
forcibk  abruptnefs. 

At  O  Deorum  quifquis  in  ccelo  regis 

Terras  et  humanum  genus, 
Quid  ifte  fert  tumultus  ?  aut  quid  omnium 

Vultus  in  ununi  me  truces  ? 

It  is  a  boy  utters  thefc  words,  who  beholds 
himfelf  furrounded  by  an  horrible  band  of 
witches,  with  Canidia  at  their  head,  who  in- 
ftantly  feize  and  ftrip  him,  in  order  to  m.ake 
a  love-potion  of  bis  body.     He  proceeds  to 

deprecate 
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deprecate  their  undeferved  rage  by  moving 
fupplications,  and  fuch  as  are  adapted  to  his 
aee  and  lituation. 

o 

Per  liberos  te,  fi  vocata  partubus 

Lucina  veris  adfuit ; 
Per  hoc  inane  purpurse  decus,  precor, 

Per  improbaturum  hsec  Jovem  ; 
Quid  ut  noverca,  me  intueris,  aut  uti 

Petita  ferro  bellua  ? 

The  poet  goes  on  to  enumerate,  with  due 
iblemnity,  the  ingredients  of  the  charm. 
Thofe  v/hich  *  Shakefpear  in  his  Mackbeth 
has  defcribed,  as  being  thrown  into  the 
magical  caldron,  have  a  near  refemblance 
with  thefe  of  Horace,  but  he  has  added 
others  well  calculated  to  imprefs  the  deepefl 
terror,  from  his  own  imagination.  Canidia 
having  placed  the  victim  in  a  pit  where  he 

*  It  is  crbferva'bie,  that  Shakefpear  on  this  great  occafion, 
v.hich  involves  the  fate  of  a  king,  multiplies  all  the  circum- 
itances  of  liorrot.  The  babe,  whofe  finger  is  ufed  in  the 
enchantment,  muft  be  ftrangled  in  its  birth,  the  greafe 
friGll  not  only  be  human,  but  mult  have  dropped  from  a 
gibbet,  the  gibbet  of  a  murderer  ;  and  even  the  fow,  whofe 
•blood,  is  'ufed,  muft  have  offended  nature  by  devouring  her 
own  farrow. 

Johnfor/s-Obfervations  on  i\^ackbe.tb,  A£l.  IV.  Scene  i. 

was 
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was  gradually  to  be  fcarved  to  death,  begins 
to  Ipeak  in  the  following  awful  and  ftriking 
manner. 

—  —  —  O  Rebus  mcis 

Non  infidelcs  arbitral, 
Nox,  &  Diana,  qua^  filentium  regis. 

Arcana  cum  fiunt  facia  ! 
Nunc,  nunc  adcfte  !  nunc  in  hoftiles  domos 

Iram  atque  numen  vertitc,  Szc. 

But  file  fuddenly  flops,  furprized  to  fee  the 
incantation  fail. 

Quid  accidit  ? — —cur  dira  baibarae  minus 
Venena  Medes  val en  t  ? 

In  a  few  lines  more,  flie  difcovers  the  reafon 
that  her  charms  are  inefficacious. 

Ah,  ah  folutus  ambulat  veneficae,  Szc. 
She  refolves  therefore  to  double  them, 

*  Majus  parabo :  majus  infundam  tibi 
Faftidienti  poculum. 

And 

*  Sanadon  has  a  remark  in  the  true.fpirit  of  a  faftidious 
French  critic.  "  Thefe  defcripdons  of  witchcraft  mufl 
have  been  very  pleafmg  to  ancient  poets,  fince  they  dwell 
upon  them  fo  largely  and  frequently.     But  furely  fuch  ob-- 

jefts 
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And  concludes  with  this  fpirited  threat. 

Priufque  coelum  fidet  inferius  mari 

Tel  lure  porre<^a  fuper, 
Quam  non  amore  fic  meo  flagresj  uti 

Bitumen  atris  ignibus. 

The  boy,  on  hearing  his  fate  cruelly  de- 
termined, no  longer  endeavours  to  fue  for 
mercy,  but  breaks  out  into  thofe  bitter  and 
natural  execrations,  mixed  with  a  tender 
mention    of  his   parents,  which  reach    to 

the 

jefts  have  fo  much  horror  iii  them,  that  they  cannot  be  pre- 
fented  with  too  much  hafte  and  rapidity  to  the  imagina- 
tion."— Such  falfe  delicacy  and  refinement  have  rendered 
feme  of  the  French  incapable  of  reliihing  many  of  the 
forcible  and  mafculine  images  with  which  the  ancients 
ftrengthened  their  compofitions.  The  moft  natural  ftrokes 
in  a  poem  that  moft  abounds  with  them,  the  Odyfley,  is 
zo  fuch  judges  a  fund  of  ridicule.  They  muft  needs  nau- 
feate  the  fcenes  that  lie  in  Eumeus's  cottage,  and  defpife 
the  coarfe  ideas  of  fo  ill-bred  a  princefs  as  Nauficaa. 
Much  lefs  can  fuch  effeminate  judges  bear  the  bold  and 
fevere  ftrokes,  the  terrible  graces,  of  our  irregular  Shalce- 
ipear,  efpecially  in  his  fcenes  of  magic  and  incantations. 
Thefe  gothic  charms  are  in  truth  more  ilriking  to  the  Ima- 
gination than  the  clajjical.  The  magicians  of  Ariofto,  Taf- 
fo,  and  Spencer,  have  more  powerful  fpells,  than  thofe  of 
Apollonlun,  Seneca,  and  Lucan.  The  inchanted  foreft  of 
Ifmeno  is  more  awfully  and  tremendouflv  poetical  than  even 

Vol,  I.  D  d       '  the 
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the  end  of  the  ode.  If  we  confider  how 
naturally  the  fear  of  the  boy  is  exprefled 
in  the  firft  fpcech,  and  how  the  dreadful 
character  of  Canidia  is  fupportcd  in  the  fe- 
cond,  and  the  various  turns  of  paffion  with 
which  fl:ie  is  agitated  j  and  if  we  add  to 
thefe  the  concluding  imprecations :  we  mufl 
own  that  this  ode  affords  a  noble  fpecimen 
of  the  dramatic  powers  of  Horace. 

17,  Here  In  a  ftirine  that  caft  a  dazling  light. 

Sate  fix'd  in  thought,  the  mighty  Stagyritc ; 
His  facrcd  head  a  radiant  zodiac  crown'd. 
And  various  animals  his  fides  furround  j 

the  Grove,  which  Ca:far  orders  to  be  cut  down,  in  Lucan, 
1.  iii.  400,  which  was  fo  full  of  terrors,  that  at  noon-day 
or  midnight,  the  Priefl  himfelf  dared  not  approach  it. 

Dreading  the  Dsmon  of  the  Grove  to  meet! 

Who,  that  fees  the  fable  plumes  ivaving  on  the  prodigious 
helmet,  in  the  caltle  of  Otranto,  and  the  gigantic  arm  on 
the  top  oi  the  great  J}aircaje,  is  not  more  affci^tcd  than  with 
the  paintings  of  Ovid  and  Apuleius  ?  What  a  group  of  • 
dreadful  images  do  we  meet  with  in  the  Edda?  The  Runic 
poetry  abounds  in  them.  Such  is  Gray's  thrilling  Ode  on 
the  Defcent  of  Odin.  'Tis  remarkable,  that  the  idea  of 
the  Fatal  Sifters  weaving  the  Daniili  flandard,  bears  a  mar- 
vellous refemblance  to  a  paflage  in  Sophocic,  Ajax, 
V.  1053.  *'  Did  not  Erlnnys  herfelf  make  this  fword  .' 
and  Pluto,  that  dreadful  workman,  this  belt?" 

His 
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His  piercing  eyes,  eredt,  appear  to  view 
Superior  worlds,  and  look  all  Nature  through*. 

It  may  not  be  unpleafing  to  obferve  the 
artful  manner  with  which  Addifon  has  in- 
troduced each  of  his  worthies  at  the  Tables 
of  Fame,  and  how  nicely  he  has  adapted 
the  behaviour  of  each  perfon  to  his  cha- 
rader.     Addifon  had  great  fkill  in  the  ufe 

of  delicate  and  oblique  allufions. **  It 

was  expe<fled  that  Plato  would  have  taken 
a  place  next  his  mafler  Socrates ;  but  on  a 
fudden  there  was  heard  a  great  clamour  of 
difputants  at  the  door,  who  appeared  with 
Ariftotle  at  the  head  of  them.  That  phi- 
lofopher  with  fome  rudenefs,  but  great 
flrength  of  reafon,  convinced  the  whole 
table  that  a  fifth  place  at  the  table  was  his 
due,  and  took   it  accordingly."     Thus  in 

another   palTage  : ''  Julius    Ca^far    v/as 

now  coming  forward ;  and  though  mod  of 
the  hiftorians  offered  their  fervice  to  intro- 
duce him,  he  left  them  at  the  door,  and 
would  have  no  condu(5lor  but  himfelf -f-." — 
In   the  fame   fpirit  he  tells  us;  That  Q^ 

*  Vcr.  232,  t  Tatler,  No,  8i,   ut  fup. 

D  d   2  Curtius 
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Curtius  intended  to  condud;  Alexander  the 
Great,  to  an  apartment  appointed  for  the 
reception  of  fabulous  heroes ;  that  Virgil 
hung  back  at  the  entrance  of  the  door, 
and  would  have  excufed  himfelf,  had  not 
his  modefty  been  overcome  by  the  invita- 
tion of  all  who  fate  at  the  tables  that 
Lucan  entered  at  the  head  of  many  hifto- 
rians  with  Pompey,  and  that  feeing  Homer 
and  Virgil  at  the  table,  was  going  to  fit  down 
himfelf,  had  not  the  latter  whifpered  him, 
he  had  forfeited  his  claim  to  it,  by  coming 
in  as  one  of  the  hiftorians. 

18.  With  equal  rays  immortal  Tully  fhone. 

The  Roman  rcftra  deck'd  the  Conful's  throne: 
Gath'ring  his  flowing  robe  he  feem'd  to  ftand. 
In  a<5l  to  fpeak,  and  graceful  ftretch'd  his  hand  *, 

This  beautiful  attitude  is  copied  from  a 
ilatue  in  that  valuable  colled:ion,  which 
Lady  Pomfret  had  the  goodnefs  and  gene- 
rofity  lately  to  prefent  to  the  univerfity  of 

*  *'  After  hearing  an  oration  of  Tully,  "  How  finely 
and  eloquently  has  he  exprefled  himfelf,"  faid  the  Romans. 
After  Demofthenes  had  fpoke,  **  Let  us  rife,  and  march 
againft  Philip,"  faid  the  Athenians."     Fenelon. 

xford, 
5 
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Oxford. — Cicero,  fays  Addifon,  next  ap- 
peared and  took  his  place.  He  had  en- 
quired at  the  door  for  one  Lucceius  to  in- 
troduce him;  but  not  finding  him  there, 
he  contented  himfelf  with  the  attendance 
of  many  other  writers,  who  all,  except 
Salluft,  appeared  highly  pleafed  with  the 
office, 

I  CANNOT  forbear  taking  occafion  to 
mention  an  ingenious  imitation  of  this 
paper  of  Addifon,  called  the  Table  of 
Modern  Fame,  at  which  the  guefts  are  in- 
troduced and  ranged  with  that  tafte  and 
judgment  which  is  peculiar  to  the  author*. 
It  may  not  be  unentertaining  to  enumerate 
the  perfons  in  the  order  he  has  placed  them, 
by  which  his  fenfe  of  their  merits  will  ap- 
pear. Columbus,  Peter  the  Great,  Leo  X, 
Martin  Luther,  Newton,  Defcartes,  Lewis 
XIV,  William  the  firft  Prince  of  Orange, 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  Francis  I, 
Charles  V,  Locke,  Galileo,  John  I'auft, 
Harvey,  Machiavel,  Taffo,  Ariofto,  Pope, 

*  Dr.  Akenfide.     Dodfley's  Mufaum,  No.  13. 

D  d  3  Boileau, 
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Boileau,    Bacon  *,    Milton  -f*,    CervanteS; 
Moliere. 


19.  When  on  the  Goddefs  firft  I  caft  my  fight, 
Scarce  feem'd  her  ftature  of  a  cubit's  heicrht ; 
But  fwell'd  to  larger  height  the  more  I  gaz'd. 
Till  to  the  roof  her  tow'ring  front  fhe  rais'd  J. 

This  figure  of  Fame  enlarging  and  growing 
every  moment,  which  is  copied  from  Virgil, 
is  imagined  with  flrcngth  and  fublimity  of 
fancy. 

»  "  The  aflembly  with  one  accord  invited  Bacon  forward, 
the  Goddefs  beckoned  him  to  draw  near,  and  feated  him  on 
the  highell  throne."     Museum,  No.  13, 

f  "  I  was  extremely  difcontented  that  no  more  honourable 
place  had  been  referved  for  Milton.  You  forget,  fays  my 
[condudlor,  that  the  lowefi:  place  in  this  afTembly,  is  one  of 
twenty,  the  moll  honourable  gifts  which  Fame  has  to  bellow 
among  the  whole  human  fpecies.  Milton  is  now  admitted 
for  the  firft  time,  and  was  not  but  with  difficulty  admitlcd 
at  all.  But  have  patience  a  few  years  longer;  he  will  be 
continually  afcending  in  the  goddefs's  favour,  and  may 
perhaps  at  lafl  obtain  the  highcft,  or  at  leall:  the  fecond 
place,  in  thefe  her  folemnities.  In  the  mean  time,  fee 
how  he  is  received  by  the  man  who  is  heft  qualified  here  to 
judge  of  his  dignity."  I  looked  at  him  again,  and  faw 
Raphael  making  him  the  moft  afi^e«^ionaie  congratulations." 
Muficum,  No.  13, 

I  Ver.  25-. 

Parva 
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Parva  metu  primo,  mox  {e{e  attollit  in  auras, 
Ingrediturque  folo,  et  caput  inter  nubila  condit*. 

There  is  another  figure  of  this  fort  in  the 
Georglcs  of  Virgil,  as  nobly  conceived.  In- 
flead  of  faying  that  the  peflilence  among 
the  cattle  encreafed  daily,  what  an  exalted 
image  has  he  given  us ! 

Saevit  et  in  lucem  Stygils  emifla  tenebris 

Pallida  Tysiphone.  Morbos  agit  ante  METUwrquE, 

Inque  dies  avidum  furgens  caput  altius  eiFert. 

The  fybil  in  the  fixth  JEndd  is  likewife  re- 
prefented  as  fpreading  to  fight,  and  growing 
larger  and  larger  as  the  infplration  came 
upon  her. 

Subito  non  vultus,  non  color  unus, 

Non  comptas  manfere  comae  ;  fed  pc6tus  anhelum, 
Et  rabie  fera  corda  tument ;  majorque  videri. 
Nee  mortale  fonansf. 

We  have  ftill  a  fourth  inftance  of  Virgil's 
imagination.  In  the  fplrited  pi6ture  he  .has 
drawn  of  the  fury  who  appears  to  Turnus 
in  the  feventh  ^neid  J.     Turnus  at  firfl, 

*  Book  IV.  ver.  175.  f  Ver.  47.  J  Ver.  448. 

D  d  4  fuitably 
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fuitably  to  his  charadter,  treats  her  as  an 
impertinent  old  prieflefs,  whofe  habit  Ihe 
had  indeed  borrowed.  Upon  which  Ihe  in- 
ffcantly  kindles  into  rage,  aflumes  her  own 
horrid  fhape  in  a  moment ;  the  ferpents 
hifs  around  her  head,  and  her  countenance 
ip reads  forth  in  all  its  terrors. 

At  juveni  oranti  fubitus  tremor  occupat  artus; 
Diriguere  oculi ;  tot  Erinnys  fibilat  hydris, 
Tantaque  fe  facies  apcrit.   ^  ■    ■■■ 

In  no  part  of  Virgil's  writings  is  there  more 
true  fpirit  and  fublimity,  than  in  this  inter- 
view between  Turnus  and  the  fury,  both 
whofe  characters  are  ftrongly  fupported. 
But  to  return  to  Fame.  Virgil  has  repre- 
fented  her  as  a  dreadful  and  gigantic  mon- 
fler,  in  which  conception,  though  he  might 
have  been  affifted  by  the  Discord  of  Ho- 
mer, yet  his  figure  is  admirably  defigned 
to  imprefs  terror.  She  has  innumerable 
tongues,  mouths,  eyes  and  ears  ;  the  found 
of  her  wings  is  heard  at  the  dead  of  night, 
as  fhe  flies  through  the  middle  of  the  air. 

Nod>e 
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Nofte  volat  coeli  medio,  terraeque  per  umbram 
Stridens.— — •— 

In  the  day  time  (he  fits  watchful  on  battle- 
ments, and  on  the  highefl:  towers,  and  ter- 
rifies great  cities,  who  gaze  at  her  huge  and 
formidable  appearance. 

Luce  fedet  cuftos,  aut  fummi  culmine  te6ti, 
Turribus  aut  akis,  et  magnas  terrltat  urbes. 

It  did  not  fuit  Pope's  purpofe,  to  reprefent 
Fame  as  fo  odious  a  monfter.  He  has  there- 
fore dropped  thefe  flriking  circumflances  in 
Virgil,  and  foftened  her  features. 

20.  With  her  the  Temple  ev'ry  moment  grew. 
And  ampler  viftos  opened  to  my  view: 
Upwards  the  columns  (hoot,  the  roofs  afcend. 
And  arches  widen,  and  long  iles  extend  *, 

Anon  out  of  the  earth  a  fabric  huge 
Rofe  like  an  exhalation,  with  the  found 
Of  dulcet  fymphonies  and  voices  fwcet, 
Built  like  a  temple,  whofc  pilaflers  round 
Were  fet,  and  Doric  pillars  overlaid 
With  golden  architrave  f . 

*  Vcr.  362.  t  Par.  Loft,  b.  I,  vcr.  7^2. 

This 
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This  circumftance  of  the  temple's  en- 
larging with  the  growing  figure  of  thegod- 
defs,  is  lively,  and  well  imagined.  The 
reader  feels  a  pleafure  in  having  his  eye 
carried  through  a  length  of  building,  al- 
moll  to  an  immenlity.  Extenlion  is  cer- 
tainly a  caufe  of  the  fublime.  In  this  view 
the  following  pafTage  of  Thomfon  may  be 
confidered,  where  he  fpeaks  of  a  lazar-houfe 
in  his  Caftle  of  Indolence  *, 

Through  the  drear  caverns  ftretching  many  a  mile. 
The  ficlc  uprear'd  their  heads,  and  dropp'd  their  woes 
awhile. 

21.  Next  thefe  a  youthful  train  their  vows  exprefs'd. 
With  feathers  crown'd,  and  gay  embroid'ry  drefs'd : 
Hither,  they  cry'd,  direct  your  eyes  and  fee 
The  men  of  pleafure,  drefs,  and  gallantry  ; 
Ours  is  the  place,  at  banquets,  balls  and  plays. 
Sprightly  our  nights,  polite  are  all  our  days  : 
Of  unknown  dutchefles  lewd  tales  we  tell, 
Yet,  would  the  world  believe  us,  all  were  well  f , 

Strokes  of  pleafantry  and  humour,  and 
fatirical  refledtions  on  the  foibles  of  com- 
mon life,  are  furely  too  familiar,  and  un- 

*  Stanza  Ixix.  c.  2.  t  Ver.  380. 

fuited 
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fuited  to  fo  grave  and  majeftic  a  poem  as  tliis 
hitherto  has  appeared  to  be.  Such  incon- 
gruities offend  propriety;  though  I  know 
ingenious  perfons  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
cufe  them,  by  faying  that  they  add  a  va- 
riety of  imagery  to  the  piece.  This  prac- 
tice is  even  defended  by  a  paifage  in  Ho- 
race. 

Et  fermone  opus  eft  modo  trifti,  fcpe  jocofo, 
Defendente  vicem  modo  rhetoris  atque  poetae, 
Interdum  urbani,  parcentis  viribus,  atque 
Extenuantis  eas  confulto. 

But  this  judicious  remark  is,  I  apprehend, 
confined  to  ethic  and  preceptive  kinds  of 
writing,  which  ftand  in  need  of  being  en- 
livened with  lighter  images,  and  fportive 
thoughts  ;  and  where  fl:rid:ures  on  common 
life,  may  more  gracefully  be  inferted.  But 
in  the  higher  kinds  of  poefy  they  appear  as 
unnatural  and  out  of  place,  as  one  of  the 
burlefque  fcenes  of  Heemfkirk  would  do, 
in  a  folemn  landfcape  of  Pouffin.  When 
I  fee  fuch  a  line  as 

"  And  at  each  blaft  a  lady's  honour  dies" 

in 
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in  the  Temple  of  Fame,  T  lament  as  much 
to  find  it  placed  there,  as  to  fee  fhops,  and 
ilieds,  and  cottages,  eie(^ed  among  the  ruins 
of  Dioclelian's  Baths. 

On  the  revival  of  literature,  the  firft 
writers  feemed  not  to  have  obferved  any  se- 
lection in  their  thoughts  and  images. 
Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccace,  Arioilo,  make 
very  fudden  tranfitions  from  the  fublime  to 
the  ridiculous.  Chaucer  in  his  Temple  of 
Mars,  among  many  pathetic  pidlures,  has 
brought  in  a  ftrange  line, 

The  coke  is  fcalded  for  all  his  long  ladell  *. 

No  writer  has  more  religioufly  obferved  the 
decorum  here  recommended  than  Virgil, 

22.  This  having  heard  and  fecn,  fome  pow'r  unknown 
Strait  chang'd  the  fcene,  and  fnatch'd  me  from  the 

throne ; 
Before  my  view  appear'd  a  ftructure  fair. 
Its  fite  uncertain,  if  in  earth  or  air  f. 

•  Thgs  again  ;— — "  As  JEfop'i  dogs  contending  for  a 
bone,"  ■  "  and  many  others. 

•  Ver.  A17. 

The 
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The  fcene  here  changes  from  the  Tem- 
ple of  Fame  to  that  of  Rumour.  Such 
a  change  is  not  methinks  judicious,  as  it 
deftroys  the  unity  of  the  fubjeft,  and  dif- 
trad:s  the  view  of  the  reader  5  not  to  men- 
tion, that  the  difference  between  Rumour 
and  Fame  is  not  fufficiently  diflin(ft  and 
perceptible.  Pope  has  however  the  merit 
of  comprefling  the  fenfe  of  a  great  number 
of  Chaucer's  lines  into  a  fmall  compafs. 
As  Chaucer  takes  every  opportunity  of  fa- 
tyrizing  the  follies  of  his  age,  he  has  in 
this  part  introduced  many  circumftances, 
which  it  was  prudent  in  Pope  to  omit,  as 
they  would  not  have  been  either  rejiihed  or 
underftood  in  the  preient  time?. 

23.  While  thus  I  flood  intent  to  fee  and  hear. 

One  came,  mothoughr,  and  svhifper'd  in  my  ear: 
What  could  thus  high  thy  rafh  ambition  raifc  ' 
Art  thou,  fond  youth,  a  candidate  for  praife  ' 
'Tis  trur,  faid  I,  not  void  of  hopes  I  came. 
For  who  fo  fond  as  youthful  bards  of  Fame*  ? 

This    concluiion    is    not    copied   from 
Chaucer;  and  is  judicious.     Chaucer  has 

*•  Ver.  495. 

iiniflied 
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finiflied  his  ftory  inartificially,  by  faying  he 
was  furprized  at  the  fight  of  a  man  of  great 
authority,  and  awoke  in  a  fright.  The  fuc- 
ceeding  lines  give  a  pleafing  moral  to  the  al- 
lesforv,  and  the  two  lafl  fhew  the  man  of  ho- 
nour  and  virtue,  as  well  as  the  poet. 

Unblemifh'd  let  me  live,  or  die  unknown  : 
Oh  grant  an  honeft  fame,  or  grant  me  none  ! 

In  hnifhing  this  Se(flion,  we  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  Pope's  alterations  of  Chaucer 
are  introduced  with  judgment  and  art ;  that 
theie  alterations  are  more  in  number,  and 
more  important  in  condu6l,  than  any  Dry- 
den  has  made  of  the  fame  author.  This 
piece  was  communicated  to  Steele,  v/ho  en- 
tertained a  high  opinion  of  its  beauties,  and 
who  conveyed  it  to  Addifon.  Pope  had 
ornamented  the  poem  with  the  machinery 
of  2:uardian  ang-els,  which  he  afterwards 
omitted.  Pie  fpeaks  of  his  work  with  a 
diffidence  uncommon  in  a  young  poet,  and 
which  does  him  credit  *.  ^*  No  errors, 
fays  he  to  Steele,  arc  fo  trivial,  but  they 

*  V^ol.  VII.  Letters,  8vo.  p.  248. 
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deferve  to  be  mended.  I  could  point  to  you 
feveral,  but  it  is  my  bufinefs  to  be  informed 
of  thofe  faults  I  do  not  know  5  and  as  for 
thofe  I  do,  not  to  talk  of  them,  but  mend 
them. — I  am  afraid  of  nothing  fo  much  as 
to  impofe  any  thing  upon  the  world  which 
is  unworthy  its  acceptance." 

It  would  have  been  matter  of  curiolity  to 
have  known  Addifon's  fentiments  of  this  vi- 
fion  *.  His  own  is  introduced  and  carried 
on  with  that  vein  of  propriety  and  poetry, 
for  w^hich  this  fpecies  of  his  writings  is  fo 
juftly  celebrated,  and  which  contribute  to 
place  him  at  the  head  of  allegorical  writers, 
fcarce  excepting  Plato  himfelf. 

*  See  Tatler,  No.  8i,  referreJ  to  above. 
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